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“TO ARMS, MY FRIENDS! TO ARMS!” (SEE PAGE 154.) 


THE city of the Friends, as she opens her 
gates to entertain the world this summer, 
finds she has but a sober display of house- 
hold goods and gods to make. As her 
guests complain, in her two centuries and a 
half of leisurely life she has accumulated 
fewer showy churches, theaters, or monu- 
ments than her Western sisters, who were 
born but yesterday. Her religion has not ut- 
tered itself in massive piles of carved stone 
and stained glass, but in unpretentious, 
though vast and well-managed charities— 
asylums, hospitals and training schools. 
She has naturally neglected to provide a 
variety of public amusements for a popula- 
tion noted through the States for their 
domestic and sober habits, and forgotten to 
build monuments to great dead men in her 
anxiety to make of herself a comfortable home 
for obscure living ones. I fancy the laborer 

VoL. XII.—10, 





or skilled mechanic, who may chance to find 
his way to the Centennial, from a dingy close 
in the Cowgate, or a court in London, or an 
old street in Stockholm, or even the well- 
to-do citizen of New York, who has been 
condemned to live in a boarding-house or 
costly flat, will examine with keen eyes her 
enormous cheap markets, and the level 
space between the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill filled with interminable blocks of 
clean, low-priced, comfortable dwellings, 
and will not be disposed to quarrel with them 
for their lack of architectural beauty. A 
house with gas, abundance of water, plenty 
of sleeping-rooms, a cozy little parlor and 
a touch here and there of white marble, and 
pretty paint and paper, which offers itself 
to a day-laborer at two hundred dollars a 
year, rises to levels with which historic mon- 
uments or artistic rules have nothing to do. 
(Copyright, Scribner & Co., 1876.] 
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The artist, however, soon finds out that, 
hidden behind all her modern comfort, there 
are in Philadelphia more quaint customs, 
and prejudices, and old buildings, cobweb- 
bed and gray, and legended with historic 
memories, than in any other American city. | 


OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH. 


It has been the humor of the sober 
Friends to leave house, custom, 
and legend unaltered. 

Thousands of lots of city property are 
bought and sold to-day subject to the whim- 
sical fancy of some old Quaker, dead two 
centuries ago. The prevailing peculiarities of 
pronunciation are the same as those of Charles 
the Second’s day. If you speak disrespect- | 





fully of God or the Bible, you are liable 
(though not likely) to be fined under a still 
binding law of the Proprietary rule. Another 
commands all Philadelphians to “ better dis- 
pose themselves for the worship of God, ac- 
cording to their understandings, by abstaining 


from common labor on tne first day of the 
week, according to the good example of the 
primitive Christians, and for the ease of cre- 
ation.” Your lawyer will carry his brief in a 
green bag, such as the benchers of the Inner 
Temple used when Penn emigrated: your 
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baker cuts a tally at your door every morning, 
just as the old English baker did long before 


Penn ever heard of America. In the Frank- 
lin library, itself a relic of the 

past, is carefully preserved every (— 
moldering page and manuscript 
which holds a fragment of the 
history of the city. And in every 
generation there have been Phila- 
delphians who actually gave up 
their lives to the searching out of 
forgotten records to make this 
history complete. 

We set out to find “ the pleas- 
ant woods of Wicacoa,” where 
young Penn, after his first landing, 
used to take his morning walk, 
and lose ourselvesin the swarming 
negro quarters of Lombard street, 
or the junk shops and sailor 
boarding-houses of Christian. We 
turn in the direction of the great 
pigeon roost in the wilderness of 
hemlocks which the Indians called 
Moya-menzing, or the unclean 
place, and run against the grisly 
walls of the great city prison, 
aptly christened by the same 
name. Making our way into a 
street given up to Italians, and 
through a vague atmosphere of 
grease and plaster-of-Paris and 
past hordes of organ-grinders, 
we find ourselves at last on the 
wharves, shut out from the river 
and the farther shore by countless 
masts. 

Here the oldest authentic legend 
of Philadelphia meets us, and it is 
assuredly not one of brotherly 
love. Not far from Front and 
Christian streets, half a century 
before the coming of the first white 
men under Peter Minuit, there 
was a cave under the bank, where 
a band of robber Indians had con- 
cealed themselves. They con- 
ducted themselves like white brigands: 
robbed and murdered all the other Lennapi 
who passed that way, and hid their booty in 
their cave. Being discovered, after a year or 
two, the den was blocked up, and they were 
smoked to death inside; but, in their death 
agonies, they were heard pounding their 
wampum to dust, that it should not fall into 
the hands of their enemies. The place was 
long called Puttalasutti, or Robbers’ Cave; 
the Swedes, after they came, retaining the 
tradition. 





Just here, too, about two hundred years 
ago, there stood on the edge of the gloomy, 
unbroken forest a little log block-house ; 
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STATUE OF ALEXANDER WILSON, AT PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. 


while along the banks of the two rivers, 
and at their junction, were the low huts and 
caves in which the few Swedish pioneers 
had then lived for half a century. At Pas- 
sijungh was the Commander, Sven Schute’s 
hut of white-nut wood, and at “ Manajungh 
on the Skérkihl,” we hear of a fine little fort 
of logs filled in with sand and stones. 

One morning in May, a barkentine laden 
with peltry and grain pushed off from this 





shore, at Wicacoa, while all the little colony 
were gathered on the bank, calling out for 
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God’s help to it on its long and dreadful 
journey. It was an event which might not 
occur again for years. The ship would not 
reach England for three months; and there 
was no communication between that country 
and Sweden. But the settlers had written a 
letter, and sent it out, as did Noah the dove, 
over the waste of waters, praying, if it by 
any chance should reach their own country, 
that a man of God should be sent to them. 
“ For we,” said they, “ are deserted in regard 
to our holy religion; are as sheep without 
the shepherd ; as chickens without the hen ; 
as sick without a physician.” 

It was ten years after the first letter was 
dispatched before the man of God came in 
answer to its prayer. Sunday after Sunday 
the Swedes gathered in the little block- 
house, from a circuit of fifteen miles, while a 
feeble old man, Anders Bengtsson, sat and 
read the Postilla to them. At last, on June 
24, 1697, three missionaries, sent by Charles 
XI. personally, arrived, and were received, 
as the old record states, “ with astonishment 
and tears of joy.” They proceeded to build 
the little church, which now stands banked 
in by sunken grave-stones just above the 
busy wharf. When it was finished, Quakers, 
Swedes, and Indians came to wonder at 
the “magnificent structure”; it was for a long 
time the most important in the little ham- 
let, which, before the coming of the mis- 
sionaries, had passed into the proprietorship 
of Penn. The carvings inside, the bell and 
the communion service came from Sweden: 
gifts from the King “ to his faithful subjects 
in the far western wilderness.” The slate- 
stones over the older graves, it is supposed, 
were cut in the mother country, and sent 
out. In this little yard are buried the long- 
forgotten Bengtssons, Peterssens and Bondes, 
some of them mighty hunters when the deer 
came close up to the edge of the little settle- 
ment, and the cry of panthers or bark of 
wolves could be heard nightly. Here, too, 
sleeps Sven Schute, whom Queen Christina 
called her “ brave and fearless Lieutenant,” 
and his descendants, once lords of all 








the land on which Philadelphia was built. 
There are none of the name now living: 
even their grave-stones have sunk out of 





sight, and their dust lies far beneath that of 
succeeding generations. 

There are many old legends connected 
with the church, some of them full of dra- 
matic interest. The missionaries sent out 
from Sweden were chosen for their piety 
and force of character as fitted for the des- 
perate adventure; their labors and priva- 
tions were great, but, when they returned, 
if they ever did return, they were rewarded, 
as are Danish missionaries now who have 
served a term of years in Greenland, by 





5S. E. PROSPECT OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1720, BY PETER COOPER, PAINTER. 
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high promotion and a pension for life. One 
of the men who never did return, was the 
Provost Sandin, who died, leaving a young 
wife and child without a dollar for their sup- 
port, or any chance of return home. The 
great botanist, Kalm, sent by the University 
of Upsala to examine the flora of North 
America, arrived a yearafter, and was received 
with great honor in the little metropolis of 
Philadelphia. He suddenly disappeared and 
was absent for several months, buried, as was 
supposed, in the depths of the wilderness in 
the service of science. When he emerged, 
he brought with him many strange plants, 
among them the laurel, to which Linnzus 
gave his name (Xa/mia). But he brought 
also a fair rosy young wife, the widow of the 
Provost, whom he had found and wooed in 
some solitary Jersey hamlet. He had, the 
old record states, “a most perilous 
voyage home to Sweden, full of terrible 
dangers of storms and pyrates, 
but landed safely,” having dis- 
covered in the New World 
something better than laurels. 

Another naturalist, whose 
face was a familiar one in the 
dusky pews of the little church 
in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was Wilson the ornithol- 
ogist. It is easy to understand : 
why the tough, hard-working | | 
Scotchman was attracted to 
his Swedish neighbor, the 
priest Collin. The men were = 
alike in their simplicity, genuineness, 
and the foundation of hard grit in 
their natures. The development of 
Wilson’s higher powers is due to his 
life in this neighborhood, and to 
the friends who were keen-sighted 
enough to see the material for great 
and enduring work hidden in the 
half-starved, ill-taught schoolmaster. 
His native town, Paisley, has lately 
made tardy amends for the treatment 
which drove the weaver to America, A 
statue of Wilson, by Mossman, was erected 
in 1874, and placed in the most commanding 
position of the town. It was paid for by 
small individual subscriptions, mostly from 
artisans. But Wilson is buried in the grave- 
yard of the church at Wicacoa, in which he 
asked that he should be laid to rest, as it 
was “a silent, shady place, where the birds 
would be apt to come and sing over his 
grave.” English sparrows have built their 
nests above it this year, and twitter and 
chirp over their friend all day long. 











Here, too, is buried an obscure woman, 
who made no bruit in her life and, as far 
as we know, was gifted with neither brill- 
iant intellect, nor fortune, nor beauty, who 
yet comes closer to us and lays upon us a 
more human hand than all the generations of 
the dead. She was Hannah, the wife of Wil- 
son’s friend, Nicholas Collin, the last of the 
Swedish missionaries, who for forty-six years 
served his Master zealously in this parish, 
through great straits of poverty, disease, and 
sore tribulations of body and soul. She is 
buried just below the little altar where he 
knelt every Sunday, and the old man, who, 
it is said, was undemonstrative and of but 






PENN'S HOUSE, LATITIA COURT. 


dull speech in his daily life, wrote over ner, in 
his anguish of soul, how that the stone was 
placed there by her husband “in Memory 
of her piety, neatness and ceconomy,and of 
the gentleness of the Affection with which she 
sustained him through many trying Years; 
and of his Grief for her, which shall not 
cease until he shall meet her in the land 
of the living.” 

Leaving this old church, the last relic of the 
first Swedish settlers, we set out in search of 
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traces of Penn, who followed them just half a 
century later. The town from the coming of 
the Quakers until after the Revolution con- 
sisted of but four streets, running parallel 
with the Delaware. A curious old map, 
discovered in London, shows what was the 
extent of these streets in 1720, and that the 
buildings described as “the great housen” 
_in old records were in reality little two- 
storied structures, inferior to those now oc- 
cupied by small dealers and artisans. Back 
of these four streets the forest then lay, 
drained by muddy creeks, which cut the 
town into three or four parts before empty- 
ing into the Delaware. As late as 1776, 
the town extended only from Christian to Cal- 
lowhill streets, north and south, and houses 
built as far west as Tenth street might fairly 
be classed as country seats. Frankford, Rox- 
borough, the dull little village of German- 
town, with its moss-grown prison-like houses, 
and other districts of the now consolidated 
city, were then reckoned as distant hamlets, 
little known to the inhabitants of the town, 
only half-a-dozen of whom owned a wheeled 
vehicle by which to reach them. Passing 
through the precincts of the “ old town,” we 


find many of its houses of black and red 
English brick still remaining, a few entire, 
with the hipped roofs and finer outline which 
give them even in their dilapidated squalor a 
picturesque dignity beside their flat-sided, 
flat-topped modern neighbors. 

Our steps are bent, however, toward “the 
pleasant hill,” where the Proprietor reserved 
a lot for himself, and ordered his house to 
be built. It was the first brick house in the 
province, and is, we are told, still standing. 
He directed that it should “be pitched in 
the middle of the platt of the towne, facing 
the harbour.” But the “towne” itself was 
then in reality far off—Penn wishing to 
enjoy the peace of the country. 

The bricks, wooden carvings, and other 
material were sent from England, “ with serv- 
ants to put them in place.” After the house 
was built, the Proprietor gave it to his daugh- 
ter Letitia, a pretty little maiden, whose gay 
waywardness amused the sober Quakers, 
and it has always been called by her name. 
It was in the days of his first visit and 
early zeal that he lived in this house, 
preferring it to the “great and stately 








pile” built for him at Pennsbury. As we 





OLD MARKET-HOUSE, CORNER SECOND AND PINE STREETS. 
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saunter toward it through the early spring 
sunshine, we recall all the old stories we have 
heard of the “ fair mansion of the Proprie- 
tor,” in which he held a royal sway over 
the province. There was in front, we are 
told, a sweep of forest land to the Dela- 
ware, forming a noble natural park, where 
deer ranged at will. The Indians landed 
from their canoes at the shore; from the 
door of the house the news of the death 
of Charles II. and the proclamation of his 
successor was read to the people of the 
province. To this house his wife Hannah 
must have taken her baby John for the sake 
of the cool, pure air. She was a cheerful, 
pale little woman, always richly clad in pad- 
uasoy and fine lawn, but none the less a nota- 
ble housewife. In England, after Penn’s 
death, she was for years the real ruler of the 
province; but, while she managed its affairs 
of state, removing and appointing her gov- 
ernors and officers at will and with shrewd 
discretion, she ruled as watchfully as ever 
over brew-house, looms, and kitchen. 

We hurry on to find the old house,— 
through the unnoticed crowds on Chest- 
nut street, under towering blocks of ship- 
ping-houses, stumbling over aggressive 
boot-blacks, and stalls of bananas and 
oranges. 

“ Where is Letitia court ?” we ask. 

“ Between Chestnut and Market, Second 
and Front—turn to the north,” is the reply. 

Vanish lordly park, quiet river, and fair 
mansion! The sweep of forest is now a 
dark, dirty alley running between the backs 
of great importing-houses, with vans of cot- 
ton bales lumbering through it; and the once 
famous Letitia house is a 16x12 lager-beer 
saloon, No. 10 by city marking. The 
Dutch owner, in honor of the Centennial, 
has painted the front a flaming red, embla- 








FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE. 


zoned “ 1682” on the sides, and dubbed it 
the William Penn Hotel.* The door is 
painted with the usual foaming pots of beer; 
above it is a red and yellow gas-lamp, and 
still higher a portrait of the Proprietor, prob- 
ably executed by the saloon-keeper himself, 
who apparently supposed Penn to have 
gained distinction as a Church of England 
divine, as he has clothed him in a surplice 
and dean’s shovel hat. Only the roof, black 
and crusted with age, seems to cover with 
significance of mourning the wretched pres- 
ent. We remember to have heard that when 
the last of the Penns visited this country a 
few years ago, a company of gentlemen, 
descendants of the old companions of the 
Proprietor, gave him a banquet in this 
house. 

There are few traces of the reign of the 
Penns elsewhere. John, son of the Pro- 
prietor, visited his province, but soon 
returned. Many years after him came 
Thomas, a quiet, unpretentious man. He 
was met with a sort of -royal welcome. 
Eight hundred mounted gentlemen escorted 
him into the town. The bells were rung, 
and guns were fired. The chiefs and kings 
of the Five Nations came in to pay hom- 
age. The little fire-engine was brought 
out and pumped vigorously all day, as an 
appropriate effervescence of popular ex- 
citement. Thomas was so astonished and 
overcome, that his hands trembled as 
he tried to drink to the people. So little 
money had ever reached him from his 
dominion, that he probably never realized 
his sovereignty. He presently began to 
inquire alertly into his right and dues, so 
that he “fell into uncommon disesteem, 

* Some authorities claim that the true Letitia house 
is the one at the corner of the alley. The two are 
side by side, as shown in the cut on page 149. 
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and, after a few years’ residence, had a gal- 
lows built near by the road on which he 
was to travel.” He took this significant 
hint and went home. ~ 
Others of the sons and the grandsons = 4 
of Penn, when Proprietaries, =: 
came to the province as govern- = 
ors, sometimes marrying there 
and building costly 
houses, but invari- 
ably returning to 
England to die. 
The most notice- 
able among them 
was Richard, who 
was here during the 
Revolutionary War, 
a good fellow, much 
fonder of a joke 
than of an argu- 
ment, and of dis- 
cussing terrapin 
than politics. Nat- 
urally, he took sides 
with the Crown, 
but the most zeal- 









ous patriot bore no so ZZ ths Vtg 
grudge against this jolly and good- al ; wa y 
natured Tory. He talked with # 4 
Hancock after he signed the Dec- PENN’S DESK IN THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


laration, and when the New Eng- 

lander called out dramatically, “Gentlemen, | rately.” His brother John, Governor in 
we must all hang together now,” replied, | 1776, was a gruff, silent man, unpopular 
with a shrug, “ Yes, or you'll all hang sepa- | with both parties. He was the owner of 
Lansdown, now included in the park. In 
the Zodlogical Gardens the curious visitor 
ca may find a queer little house, now devoted 
to snakes and white mice, built by another 
of the Penns, in which to indulge his solitary 
| humors. 

Near the Germantown intersection, the 
——— oe a country seat of James Logan, Stenton, “a 
ne ™..-\&\\ | palace in its day,” according to old Watson, 
4 ay is still standing, and bears some traces of 
its ancient state. Logan was Penn’s secre- 
| tary, a man of learning and high principle. 
He had a theory that hereditary wealth 
was injurious to children, and, therefore, at 
his death bequeathed to his family but a 
moderate estate, leaving the residue of his 
property to the public: including the 
Loganian library, a rare and costly collec- 
tion at any time, but invaluable then, when 
books were luxuries only for the wealthy. 
Doctors in law and medicine find in it now 
a treasure-house of authorities, which no 
| other American library possesses. Stenton 

was the seat of a sober but large hospitality, 
OLD READING STAND IN THE PHILADELPHIA LipraRY. | and was the resort of the Colonial Governors, 
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not only of Pennsylvania, but of other prov- 
inces. The house was built in 1731, and 
was, we are told, “prepared for attack, 
Indian or otherwise. Around the whole 
upper story ran a secret passage, communi- 


cating by concealed doors in the paneled | 


wood-work with each room, and by an 
underground way to the stables.” In the 


sides of the chimneys were places of con- 
Logan was the 


cealment for treasure. 





especial friend 


who came in 
large deputa- 
tions to visit 


him, and en- 
camped on the 
great lawn. 
The far-famed 
Mingo chief, who was driven by Cresaps’s 
cruelties to become the scourge of the whites, 
was, by the way, the namesake of the good 
Quaker, and, in his youth, was one of these 
savage guests at Stenton. It was to Logan’s 
guardianship that Penn intrusted his province 
and his children, depending on him to control 
his heir William in. his wild courses when 





of the Indians, 


he came over to play the prince in the 
colony. The sober Quakers, however, had 
little patience with princely debauchees, 
and, in spite of Logan, arrested the young 
fellow for a drunken affray at an inn, where- 
upon he left the Society and incontinently 
turned Churchman, in which faith the de- 
scendants of Penn have ever since remained. 

Stenton was always the center of the 
social life of the Quakers, and we have 


some curious glimpses of the men and 
women at its feasts, which do not accord 
at all with our present ideas of the 
Friends. The wealthier women set off their 
beauty by white satin petticoats, worked in 
flowers, pearl satin gowns or peach-colored 
satin cloaks; their white necks were covered 
with delicate lawn, and they wore gold 
chains and seals engraven with their arms. 
We give a portrait of Mrs. Emlen, one of 
the Logan family, a famous Quaker beauty. 
There are odd fragments of love stories to 
be found, too, which throw a warm light 
over the decaying old house ; for instance, of 
how pretty Hannah Logan’s lover goes fish- 
ing with her in the Wissahickon all the long 
summer day, and writes in his diary that 
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when they “came home there was so large 
a company for tea, that Hannah and I were 
set at a side table, and there we supped—on 
nectar and ambrosia.” 

Religious belief possessed men in that 
early day with a physical force which is, to 
say the least, not common now. 


There is 





NICHOLAS WALN. 


a story of Nicholas Waln, who was educated 
at great cost as a lawyer, and who, after some 
years of practice in the courts, was so 
convinced (or convicted) of the departure 
from integrity necessarily entailed by the 
profession, that he fell into a dangerous ill- 
ness through stress of body and mind. When 
he rose from his bed he was a changed 
man, went into the meeting, and became a 
weighty and powerful preacher. 

The atmosphere in that earlier time was 
gray with superstition. Many a witch and 


sorcerer in the first century of the life of the | 
| the day when, a shabby lad of seventeen, 


little village walked its streets openly ; 
young men were put to trial for the study of 
books on magic and necromancy; the Pro- 


at 


| vincial Assembly passed solemn acts “against 





ee 


all conjuration or dealing with accursed 
spirits.” Diviners, usually from Germany, 
took up their abode in the town, and found 
constant employment in seeking for treasures 
buried by the pirates, casting horoscopes, and 
the like. One conjurer, living at a much 
later day, in School-house lane, had painted 
on the outer wall of his house the significant 
defiance : 

“Lass Neider neiden, 

Lass Hasser hassen; 

Was Gott mir giebt, 

Muss man mir lassen.” 


Several good specimens of the houses 
built at that period by the English and 
Hollanders are still to be found in Ger- 
mantown; the oldest of these is the 
Johnson house, at the corner of Main and 
Johnson streets, at whose raising it is said 
Penn was present, during his first visit. 
These houses are usually unaltered on the 
outside, except by the removal of the pro- 
jecting stoop on the second story, built as a 
vantage-ground in case of an expected attack 


| from the Indians, who, by the way, never 








came. The interiors have long since lost 
the look of antiquity. 

One of the oldest houses of that date in 
Philadelphia proper stands on Front street, a 
few doors above Dock. It is now used as a 
workingman’s coffee-house, and a flag floats 
from the hipped roof which shelters the 
crumbling wood and glazed black bricks. It 
was a house of note in its day, occupied by 
one generation after another of the ruling 
Quakers. To it the Friends conducted 
Franklin on his return from England. War 
had not yet been declared ; it was the immi- 
nent moment before conflict; the town 
blazed with angry passions on every side, 
but the torpid, peace-loving Tory Quakers 
still held the province back from taking 
decisive action with her sisters. Radicals 
and Tories alike waited breathlessly for 
Franklin and his first words of counsel. 
The Friends in a body met him as he 
landed, and, without a word, in solemn pro- 
cession escorted him to this hipped-roofed 
house. Entering, they all seated themselves, 
still silent, waiting for the Spirit of God first 
to speak through some of them, when, as 
we are told, Franklin stood up and cried 
out with power: “To arms, my friends! 
to arms!” 

The advent of Franklin into the city on 


he walked up High street munching his roll, 
really marks the date of the birth of intel- 
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lectual life of Philadelphia. There is not 
an effort for her improvement, mental or 
practical, which cannot be traced to its 
origin in the teeming brain of the energetic 
printer. Schools, universities, free churches, 





MRS, EMLEN. 


public libraries, drainage, fire and military 
companies, street lamps and street sweep- 
ing—every reform, from the broad policy of 
the statesman to the smallest detail, bears 
somewhere the bold scrawl, Franklin fecit. 
The wisdom and scholarship of that day 
were wholly drawn from books. Franklin 


dealt directly with the great natural forces, | 


physical and human; out of the unlikely 
material of his fellow-apprentices he made 
the philosophic Junto; with the petty poli- 
tics of the drowsy town, he studied state- 
craft; a kit. ard a key under his keen eyes 
told the secre. of the lightnings which had 
been kept for ages. Nothing was too insignifi- 
cant for the life-giving glance of these keen 
eyes. He sees a seed adhering to the straws 
on his wife’s besom, plants, tends it, and 
gives to the country the before unknown 
broom-corn and a new source of industry. 
He observes a green twig on a basket lying 
on the wharf, thrown from an Amsterdam 
brig, plants and tends that, and presently 


Pollard willows grow wild by every stream. | 
He is the foremost typical American in our | 
history; moral rather than religious; a | 


domestic man; faithful to his wife, yet 


cultivating Platonic friendships with other 
women ; never losing his cool self-control, 








yet with a keen, fine sense of fun ; testing 
one minute a high metaphysical problem, 
and the next a counterfeit dollar; always 
master of the present moment, whether it 
demanded the making of cases, rollers and 
ink, which he had no money to buy, or the 
construction of a new government from the 
ruins of the old. 

The friends of Franklin come closer 
to him, perhaps, in the old Philadelphia 
library than anywhere else. In 1729 the 
“Junto” met in a chamber of a little house 
in Pewter-platter Alley, and there the young 
tradesmen and mechanics brought their 
books to loan to each other. Franklin pro- 
posed a small annual subscription to increase 
the stock, and out of this feeble beginning 
grew the first public library in the country. 
You turn out of the crowds of Chestnut 
street, and close beside the State-House find 
the quaint old building guarded by a dilapi- 
dated effigy of its founder. As you enter 
and the faded green doors swing noiselessly 
together, centuries seem to close behind you 
and bar you in from the glare and hurry of 
the modern world. The silence is absolute ; 
the dusky recesses are filled with moth-eaten 
folios fingered by scholars dead generations 
ago. The great Minerva which presided 
over the deliberations of the Continental Con- 
gress looks down on you; the pale sunshine 
glimmers through the skylight; in a dark 
corridor you find a curious cabinet, the gift of 
the Hon, John Penn in 1737; the librarian, a 
descendant of Penn’s secretary, sits writing at 











OLD MILK TAVERN, PHILADELPHIA 
(From which the city was supplied with milk.) 


the Proprietor’s own desk ; Penn’s clock meas- 
ures the slow day as it passes, and, after a few 
| hours, you are not at all certain whether the 

day belongs to the time of Penn or to yours. 
| If there be any event of past history which 
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has died out of remembrance elsewhere, 
come to this library, and you can unearth 
it; it is the Vatican of forgotten pamphlets, 
broadsides, and manuscripts. 

At the corner of Fifth and Arch streets 
is another library, which also bears signs 
within and without that it belongs to a past 
generation. The house was used as a church 
by the “fighting Quakers,” or that small 
minority of Friends who were read out of 
meeting for taking part in the war of the 
Revolution; and the library was intended 
to be absolutely free for the use of appren- 
tices only. In the days when the ’prentice 
wore his leather apron, and was held as an 
upper servant in the household, this was a 
wise provision for his education, of which he 
made full and frequent use. An order 
signed by his master or mistress was the 
only guarantee required when he took 
out the books. As the system of ’prentices 
died out, this noble charity has fallen into par- 
tial disuse and neglect, and comparatively few 
of the members of trades-unions or working- 
women probably even know of its existence. 
Upon its wall is inscribed the curious le- 
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| gend: “ By general subscription for the Free 
| Quakers. Erected in the year of our Lord 
| 1783. In the year of the Empire 8.” 

| One of the first and wisest charities of 
| the Quakers was the Alms-house for their 
| own poor, which stood on the south side 
| of Walnut street, above Third. The oldest 
part of the buildings was erected in 1712, 
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BUST OF MINERVA--FORMERLY IN THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS, NOW IN THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


and remained until this spring, while the 
more modern frontage on Walnut street long 





ago gave place to costly business houses. 
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We started in search of this first alms-house 
one sunny afternoon last fall, having just seen 
its successor on the other side of the Schuyl- 
kill—a vast marble village, with its four 
thousand mhabitants. But few of the most 
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CABINET GIVEN BY JOHN PENN TO THE PHILADELPHIA 
LIBRARY. 


knowing modern Philadelphians had ever | 


heard of this “home of the homeless,” of 


which Longfellow tells us that 


“Then in the suburbs it stood in the midst of 

meadows and woodlands ;— 

Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its 
penn, and wicket, 

Meek, in the on of splendor, its humble walls 
seem to ec 

Softly the Ba of the Lord, ‘The poor ye al- 
ways have with you.’ 


Down Fourth street to Willing’s Alley, a 
street and court, built up with massive piles 
of brown-stone and marble, until the sky 
was well-nigh shut out; through a low 
wooden door and past shops, still deeper into 
the mass of stone, bricks, and mortar; and 
we found a wide, quaint old garden spread out 
before us, in the full sunshine, overgrown with 
vines, crimsoned with dahlias and chrysan- 
themums, and fragrant with thyme and sage, 
and such herbs as old people love; and here 
in the midst a little, blackened, gabled house, 
hidden in ivy. A gray old pensioner sat in 
her quiet rooms within, knitting, her kettle 
on the hob. We looked in through the ivy. 





Surely it was here that Evangeline came 

when the pestilence fell on the city; when 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the 
belfry of Christ Church. 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows 
were waft 

Sounds of psalms that were 8 by the Swedes 
in their church at Wicaco 

The old woman came to the door. “ Yes 
this is the old alms-house,” she said, adding 
quickly, “ and it was in this room that Evan- 
geline found Gabriel.” The old true lovers 
were more real even to her than all the actual 
paupers who had lived and died in the Alms- 
house. 

[Since this brief record of the old houses 
was put in type, the practical Quakers of 
Philadelphia, regardless of all sentimental 
or other associations with this ancient build- 
ing, have leveled it, and are filling up the 
space with solid offices. We doubt whether 
the lover of Evangeline who visits the Cen- 
tennial will find a leaf of ivy left to keep her 
memory green.] 

The first Quaker pest-house disappeared 
years ago, but the original Pennsylvania 
Hospital stands on Eighth and Pine streets, 
forming a small wing of the present build- 
ing. It was projected by Franklin and two 
physicians, brothers, named Bond. On the 
corner-stone is Franklin’s inscription: “ In 
the year of Christ MDCCLV., Grorce the 
Second happily reigning (for he sought the 
happiness of his people). Philadelphia flour- 
ishing (for its inhabitants were public-spir- 
ited). This Building, By the Bounty of the 
Government and of many private persons, 
was piously founded for the Relief of the 
Sick and Miserable. May the God of Mer- 

cies Bless the Undertaking!” 
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No means were spared to insure the 
blessing ; subscriptions were zealously raised 
in all classes of society, special appeal 
being made to “wealthy widows and godly 
single women.” Benjamin West, a num- 
ber of years afterward, sent, as his con- 
tribution, his picture of “Christ Healing 
the Sick,” from the exhibition of which the 
Hospital received a steady income for many 
years. In the insane ward of this building, 
Stephen Girard’s wife lingered out her last 
years, and here his only child was born and 
died ; the child that, it may be, made the old 
man’s heart tender to other children yet 
unborn. 

On Chestnut street, above Third, stands 
the ancient hall built by the Honorable 
Society of Carpenters, and still used by 
them. One of their members showed it to 
us, pointing with pride to the library. 
“ These books,” he said, “for more than a 
hundred years have helped many an honest 
young fellow along. It was one of the 
founders that started the library, with half 
a dozen books, he being but a poor man. 
The other day, a story was told in the 
Society of how this old man, when he died, 
asked to be buried by the door of his shop, 
‘as the boys would turn out honest work if 
they knew his eye was on them.’ So some 








QUAKER ALMS-HOUSE, 





of us old fellows went to look for that man’s 
grave, and there it was up-town, in a back- 


' and superb dress; in front of them Richard 





yard, surrounded by great factories. There 
were nine inches of snow on it, and we 
scraped it away on our knees, just for the 





GENERAL CHARLES LEE. 


sake of that half-dozen books given a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. The day before, 
it was announced at the meeting that a mem- 
ber of this Society had died who we knew 
was worth millions, and yet none of us asked 
a question about him. It’s not the money,” 
he moralized, “that keeps men’s memory 
alive in the world; it’s the help they give to 
other men!” ‘The old carpenter had other 
ghostly stories to tell of how the first Colo- 
nial Congress met every year in the ancient 
hall, and held counsel over the nation which 
they had called into being. 

The first Congress of colonial delegates 


| found, on reaching Philadelphia, that the 
State-House was already occupied by the 


Provincial Assembly, and accepted the offer 
by the Society of Carpenters of their hall. 
They assembled on the morning of Septem- 
ber 5th, 1774, at the London Coffee-house, 
where most of them were quartered, and 
walked in solemn procession up the street, 
into this little hall, the Quakers watching 
them gloomily. The venerable Peyton 
Randolph was chosen chairman, and Charles 
Thomson, surnamed Truth, was summoned 
from his wedding festivities, to act assecretary. 
Here on these wooden benches along the 
wall sat the radical Adamses, Gadsden, and 
McKean, with his stern, high-featured face 
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Henry Lee, his arm in a sling, his brilliant 
eyes keenly scanning his neighbor, Duane 
of New York, “sensible, squint-eyed, and 
artful,” as he whispers a temporizing policy ; 
here is John Jay, with his boyish, beaming 
face, and Stephen Hopkins, trembling with 
palsy. That tall, lank man, with the little 
round face “no bigger than an apple, but 
beaming with sense and wit,” is Rodney of 





keen observer of all signs of the popular 
temper, and was a guest at the state ban- 
quet given by the leaders of the Province to 
the Honorable Congress at the State- House. 
This pretty, delicate youth was John André, 
on his way to join his regiment under Carle- 
ton in Canada. Not long before, Honora 
Sneyd, his first and last love, had jilted him, 
to marry Maria Edgeworth’s father, with 


Delaware; and the heavily built, awkward | whom she sat down to write diluted science 





PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, CORNER EIGHTH AND PINE STREETS. 


soldier on the back seat, slow and weighty in 
look and speech, is Colonel Washington, just 
from the House of Burgesses. Another Vir- 
ginian is speaking ; he is unknown to all ex- 
cept his colleagues,—a tall, raw-boned, 
coarsely dressed man, with black unpowdered 
hair, high, swarthy features, and brilliant eyes. 
His words electrify the house. He seemed 
not to speak like mortal man, says one who 
heard him. The boldest radical shrank back 
that day as Patrick Henry grasped the future 
which lay before them. “It is not compro- 
mise which is to be our work,” he cried. “An 
entire new Government must be founded. 
From this day I am no longer a Virginian. 
I am an American!” 

A few days after the Congress met, a 
boyish-looking Lieutenant in the British 
service was noticed as an attendant at all 
sessions to which he could gain admittance. 
He put up at the Indian Queen Inn, was a 


for luckless youngsters to the end of her 
days. Another of this lady’s discarded 
lovers revenged himself on the coming 


| generation by that moral monstrosity, “ Sand- 








ford and Merton.” André (“cher Jean” to 
all his friends) in his despair, entered the 
army. But by the time he reached Phila- 
delphia, he certainly was. much more con- 
cerned about the condition of the country 
than for his own broken heart. There were 
always indications of stouter stuff in “ cher 
Jean” than was shown in the namby- 
pamby verses and clever sketches which 
won the popular fancy. 

Another English officer, Charles Lee, was 
in town at this time: a middle-aged, aggress- 
ive, strident man, with a certain share of 
florid, coarse good looks, who talked at the 
coffee-house and inns of public affairs with 
such hot zeal for the colonies and foul- 
mouthed abuse of his own country, that he 
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CHEW MANSION. 


soon became 2 hero with the crowd; while 
the conservative Quakers kept him at arm’s 
length. Much gossip was bandied about 
concerning his eccentric, headstrong course 
in Portugal, Poland, and Russia. His life 
had been a series of brilliant dashes. The 
Indians in the New York wilderness, a few 





BIRTHPLACE OF RITTENHOUSE. 


weeks before, had formally adopted him into 
the tribes as Boiling Water, or The Man 
whose spirit is never asleep. There was 





such vigor in his spirit, such fierceness 
in love, and persistence in hate, that 
wherever he might be, a tribe of followers 
waited for him. Let him but blow his 
whistle, like Rhoderick Dhu, and clansmen 
rose in every bush. But, blow he never so 
loudly, the Quakers turned the cold shoulder 
on him. Washington, who had much Quaker 
phlegm and self-control in his nature, met 
him here, and, we can imagine, had as little 
relish as they for this flamboyant, honest 
fellow. In a few days, André continued his 
journey on horseback to Boston, passing 
through New Haven very near the time 
when a merchant of that place, Benedict 
Arnold, went into bankruptcy, and entered 
the American army to nd himself of the 
rumors of his dishonesty. The half-pay 
officer, Lee, fumed on his way all winter, 
writing petitions to the English Government 
to establish colonies in the wilderness as far 
West as Ohio and Illinois, although he knew 
that the ministry had resolved to limit the 
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settlements by the bar of the Alleghany | grave and six companies so long, that a 
Mountains; writing fiery broadsides in favor | gallant lad, the Chevalier de Mauduit, with 
of the colonies, demolishing the Tory Doctor, | Colonel Laurens, crept up to fire it with a 
Myles Cooper, and anybody else who dif- | wisp of straw. They escaped under a 
fered with him. shower of balls, while a young man who 

The Continental Congress adjourned, meet- | had followed them fell dead at the first shot. 
ing in May of the next year in the State | A cannon planted in front of the old John- 
House. From this time the history of the | son house riddled the hall door, which is 
country takes this old building as its central | still preserved. The battle, as everybody 
point of interest. It is in itself probably the | knows, was lost by the drunkenness of Gen- 
most solid and characteristic specimen of the | eral Stephens, at whom Washington swore 
architecture of that date in the country. It | heartily. Whatever the recording angel 
was built slowly, as the province could com- | may have done with that oath, frail human 
mand funds. The bills yet preserved of | nature rather relishes it from our immaculate 
expenses in the building give a curious | hero. There are private lawns and gardens in 
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THE MESCHIANZA 


insight into the different values of labor in | Germantown wherein scores of the rebels 
that day and ours. The carpenters received | and their oppressors sleep peacefully side 
4s. per day; laborers, 2s. 6d.; bricklayers, | by side. In one of these a deep pit was 
10s. 6d. perthousand. Speaker Andrew Ham- | dug, into which dead Americans were flung 
ilton was the architect, and his labor appears | headlong; and old Watson tells us of how a 
to have been one of love. The State-House | British officer, passing, called out indig- 
when finished was used, not only by the | nantly: “ Not with their faces up, to cast dirt 
Provincial Assembly, but as a grand banquet- | on them! ‘They also are mothers’ sons!” 
ing house. A quaint old house at the corner of Main 
About many of the old houses in the vil- | street and West Walnut Lane, belonging to 
lage of Germantown hang pathetic legends | the Haines family, was used as a hospital 
of that one eventful day in its history when and amputating-room. There is a story of 
the battle was fought. Chief among these | how General Bird, an English officer, as he 
is the Chew House, held by Colonel Mus- | lay dying there, looked at some women 


Vor. XII.—tr. 
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whose husbands had fought against him, 
and cried: “Pray for me; I have a wife 


” 


and four little children! 


The old Wistar house (built 1744) was | 
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OLD WISTAR HOUSE. 


occupied by some of the British officers before 
the battle, chief among whom was General 
Agnew, “a cheerful, heartsome young man,” 
according to tradition. As he went out to 
join the troops, he passed the old servant, 
Justinia, at work in the garden, and bade 
her go hide in the cellar until the fighting 
was Over. Justinia, however, continued her 
work with true Dutch phlegm, unmoved by 
the war of artillery or skirmishing troops 
outside, and had not finished hoeing her 
cabbages, when the gate was flung open, 
and Agnew was carried in mortally wounded 
to die. A decoration which the gallant 
young fellow wore on his breast had offered 
a mark for a villager hidden behind a tree. 
The house, though much altered, is a good 
specimen of the old style of Germantown 
dwellings, and contains much quaint furni- 
ture belonging to Count Zinzendorf and 
Franklin. There is a quaint room, filled 
with relics of early times, the one into which 
the heartsome young officer was borne. His 
life’s blood still stains the floor. 

During the occupation of Philadelphia 
by the British army, the Tory ladies of the 
city zealously assisted the British officers to 
pay homage to Sir William Howe in a 
magnificent regatta, tournament, and ball, 
called the Meschianza, the accounts of 
which glitter through the old records like a 


fragment of the Arabian Nights. The | 


English officers (André being stage man- 
ager of the gorgeous spectacle) appeared as 





| he was in fact but a commonplace swindler, 


| knights, and the Philadelphia Tory belles as 
Turkish princesses. The young men of 
| Philadelphia, we are glad to learn, were, as 
| a rule, in the rebel army; and their fathers 
accompanied perforce their wayward daugh- 
ters. Tories as they might be, they could 
not be blind to the desperate strait of the 
country which gave them bread, or deaf to 
the cries of their starving neighbors in the 
State-House and Walnut street prison. 

On the south side of Market street, on the 
lots numbered 526, 528, and 530, stood at 
that time the mansion or “ messuage” occu- 
pied by the aforesaid prince of good fellows, 
Richard Penn. There he and Mrs. Polly 
Masters, his wife, held high and jolly state 
until 1778, when it became the head-quarters 
of General Howe. 

After the Meschianza, the scene suddenly 
shifted. The British army left the city in 
the night so silently that some of the jolly 
officers knew nothing of it until their Quaker 
hostesses bade them awake if they did not 
wish to fall into the hands of the rebels, who 
were marching into town. Richard Penn’s 
house was then occupied by Benedict Arnold 
while incommand. This was the bankrupt 
of New Haven, who speedily made himself 
hated by the keen-sighted populace that rec- 
ognized him as a vulgar adventurer, by his 
affectation of pomp and military display. 
He married a Philadelphian, and for a little 
while the young couple dazzled the town 





OLD WASHINGTON HOUSE— FORMERLY THE RESIDENCE 
OF RICHARD PENN. 


with their spendthrift folly. It has been the 
habit to paint Arnold as one of the most 
picturesque figures of the Revolution, but 
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a coarse-grained, uncultured fellow, who 
fell, tempted by coarse appetites and tawdry 
display. 
in a drug-shop, he would probably have 





BURNING 


robbed the till: as he was in a position of 
national trust, he stole from «he commissary, 
plundered the city, and betrayed his coun- 
try; the magnitude of the treachery does 
not give it dignity. 
ment treated his infamy as a sort of bastard 
heroism, and have cared tenderly for his 
descendants until the present time; but the 
mob of Philadelphians, that knew him best, 
burned him in effigy, with a congratulatory 
letter from the devil in his hand,—and cleared 
the town of his offspring ; suiting the punish- 
ment to the quality of the man, rather than 
to that of the offense. 

After its evacuation by the British, the 
town suffered from the occupancy of Gen- 
eral Charles Lee, gout, dogs, grievances, 
and all. He had grown stouter since we 
saw him last, and more abusive as to 
tongue. He was possessed, as by mania, 
with his hatred for Washington; the 
Philadelphia loyalists asserted that his 
misfortunes at Monmouth C. H., and 
Baskingridge, had been planned by him 
to disgrace the American cause. Be this 
true or not, one feels a vicious desire to 
take sides with the fiery, uncontrollable 
old fellow in his hopeless struggle with 
his phlegmatic chief. It was the angry 
water dashing against a wall of rock. 
In Philadelphia he struck right and left 
against the “earwigs about Washington, 
as about any other sceptered calf, hog, 
or ass,” against his friends, against 
women. After his court-martial, Lee 
returned to his plantation in Virginia, 
and literally kenneled with his slaves and 


If he had continued an apprentice | 


The British Govern- | 
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dogs, his house having but one room, marked 
by chalk lines into kitchen, chamber, and 
stable. He came back to Philadelphia four 
| years later and died suddenly, asking, with 








BENEDICT ARNOLD IN EFFIGY FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


his last breath, to be buried in Christ 
Church yard, “out of the way of the Pres- 
byterians, who were too d—d bad com- 
pany.” 

Christ Church was founded in 1695. The 
present building was_commenced in 1727. 
The antipathy between its people and the 
Friends began early. In 1703 we hear of an 
address from them to Lord Cornbury, Gov- 
ernor of Jersey, praying that Queen Anne 
would extend his rule over them, which pro- 

| ceeding Penn treated as treason, bringing it 
before the Lords of Trade. The service of 
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CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


plate now in use in the Church was a gift 
from Anne. 

We enter the vacant church in the even- 
ing, and, as we pass through the dusky 
aisles, the empty pews fill again with many 
a courtly figure, once familiar here, and the 
silence is broken by clanking swords and 
spur. There is the heavy-built, stolid Lord 
Howe, and his wiry brother; Cornwallis ; 


Arnold with his coarse swagger, and André’s | 


gentle, clear-cut face. The sage Franklin 
dropped in now and then to listen, half 
amused; De Chastellux, coming from the 





silent Quaker meeting into this “ handsome 
church with its handsome preacher, and 
boxes filled with pretty women chanting 
melodiously, found it more like a little para- 
dise than the road to it.” Here the Orleans 
princes worshiped before undertaking their 
perilous journey with pack-saddles and arms 
into the Western wilderness. ‘Those farther 
seats were once filled with the slight figure 
of Madison, the Lees, and Patrick Henry. 
Yonder stood the pew in which Washington 
knelt. We see now the picture which old 
McKoy draws, the great yellow state coach 
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drawn up in front of the door, the June sun- 
shine, the outriders, the pawing black horses, 
the waiting crowd; the organ has ceased, 
the worshipers within remain motionless until 
the President has passed out; still uncov- 


INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


ered, he leads Lady Washington with great | 


respect to the coach, and, when they are 





| There is an account of his trial by himself, 

which opens a curious insight into the man- 
ners and habits of the day. 

Another house of interest is that of John 

| Bartram, a poor boy like Rittenhouse, the 





gone, the crowd, Sunday as it is, breathe | 


deep to keep from cheering. 

An historic interest attaches to an old 
house on Dock street, tenanted by the smith, 
Pat Lyon. Lyon had two claims to distinc- 
tion his locks and his honesty; it was his 
ill-fortune to make 
a lock for the 
Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was 


picked and the 
bank robbed. 
Upon the pre- 


sumption that Ly- 
on’s locks were so 
good nobody but 
himself could 
open them, he was 
thrown into pris- 
on and there kept 
for a long time. 





TREE PLANTED BY BARTRAM, 


astronomer, and self-taught, the one whom 
Linnzeus pronounced “the greatest living bot- 
anist in the world.” The house stands near 
the Schuylkill, on the Gray’s Ferry Road. 
Some of the trees planted by Bartram remain, 
but the botanic garden which he constructed 
untaught, making journeys on foot to every 
zone for plants, has gone to ruin. When 
Charles Kingsley visited Philadelphia, a few 
years ago, his first request of his host was to 
take him to this old garden. 

Washington, during his Presidency, occu- 
pied the house which we have mentioned as 
the property of Richard Penn, and used by 
Howe as head-quarters. After the retreat 
of the British, it was bought by Robert 
Morris, and given up to Washington, as the 
fittest dwelling in the city for the President of 
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the new nation. There are many accounts of 
simple but stately little court held there. 
The men who gathered around the quiet 
table of the President at his state dinners in 
this old house were the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic, the bold experimenters upon whom the | 


cent, proper, but rather wooden figure-head 
of the new nation. ‘There can be no doubt, 
from contemporary records, that, on the 
contrary, he exerted a tremendous personal 
magnetism. 

He was a clumsy, slow, heavy man; 





PAT LYON, 


eyes of the civilized world were turned ; Mi- 
rabeau pronounced them a company of demi- 
gods; and William Pitt declared that in all 
the rise of master states no convened body 
of men had equaled them in honorable aim, 
force of sagdcity, or solidity of reasoning. 
The women, whose dazzling beauty has given 
them renown, possessed also the lost art of 
stately reserve, which gives to even their 
memory a fine, intangible charm. The social 
life of the Republic never has attained in 
any later day to the height of the little circle 
which gathered from all parts of the country 
at the President’s reception in this plain 
house. 

It has become lately a habit with many of 
us to look upon Washington as a magnifi- 


but with a sad sincerity of great pur- 
pose, in every word and action. “There 
was an indescribable something in Wash- 
ington,” says one of his contemporaries, 
‘‘which awed every man who came in con- 
tact with him.” We have many pictures of 
this brilliant court of Philadelphia, but none 
which please us so much as the story of a 
girl-friend of lovely Nelly Custis, who spent 
a night in the President’s mansion. “ When 
ten o’clock came, Mrs. Washington retired, 
and her granddaughter accompanied her, 
and read a chapter and psalm from the old 
family Bible. All then knelt together in 
prayer, and when Mrs. Washington’s maid 
had prepared her for bed, Nelly sang a 
soothing hymn, and, leaning over her, re- 
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ceived from her some words of counsel and 
her kiss and blessing.” 

One other picture let us borrow from an 
eye-witness. It is of the imauguration of 
Adams in the State-House. He entered in 
a full suit of fine gray cloth, almost unnoticed ; 
every eye was fixed on Washington; the 
people knew it was to be the last public 
appearance of their idol. “ He wore,” says 
the old chronicler, “a full suit of black vel- 
vet, his hair powdered and in a bag, dia- 
mond knee-buckles, and a light sword with 
gray scabbard.” Beside him was the new 
Vice-President, Jefferson, gaunt, ungainly, 
square-shouldered, with foxy hair and brick- 
red skin, dressed in blue coat, small-clothes, 


and vest of crimson; near by was the pale, | 


reflective face of Madison; the burly, bust- 
ling Knox. Adams read his inaugural and 


left the room; the crowd cheered, but did 
not move. Jefferson, after some courteous 
parley, took precedence of Washington, and 
went out; still the people remained motion- 
less, until Washington descended from the 
platform and left the hall, going down the 
street to the Indian Queen, to pay his re 
spects to the new President. The immense 
concourse followed him as one man, but in 
silence. After he had gone in, a smothered 
sound went up from the multitudes like 
thunder, “for he was passing away from 
them,” says the narrator, “to be seen of 
them no more.” The door opened, and he 
stood on the threshold looking at the peo- 
ple. “No man ever saw him so deeply 
moved. The tears rolled over his cheeks ;” 
then he bowed slowly and low, and the 
door closed between him and his people.* 





WASHINGTON’S STATE COACH 


TRUANT 


THE shadows lie sleeping on field and hill ; 
The cows came home an hour ago; 
The bees are hived, and the nests 
still :— 
Where can the child be lingering so? 


are 


Oh, where can the little laggard stay ? 
So swift of foot as she ever has been! 
It is not so far, by the meadow way, 
To the lane where the blackberry vines 
begin. 


Her mother stands in the door-way there, 
Shading her eyes from the setting sun, 

And up and down, with an anxious air, 
Looks for a*trace of the truant one. 


MADGE. 
Has she wandered on where the 
flowers blow 
In the darkling wood and lost her way ? 
Has she slipped in the treacherous bog 
below 
That hides under mosses-green and gay ? 


swamp- 


Nay, timorous mother, spare your fears! 
Your little maiden is safe the while. 
No marsh-bird screams in her startled ears ; 

No forest mazes her feet beguile. 


She is only standing amid the rye, 
There at the end of the clover-plain, 

And pulling a daisy-star, to try 
Whether her love loves back again: 


And .Will bends over the bars beside,— 

Two heads are better than one, forsooth !— 
Leaning and looking, eager-eyed, 

To see if the daisy tells the truth! 








* Some of the cuts in this article are from “‘ A Century After; Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 


and Pennsylvania 


Allen, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach, Philadelphia.” 
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EN 


THE suggestion made in the first of these 
articles,—that, in general, there is no need 
for a separate parlor, but that one room, the 





No.1. “UNLESS THE KETTLE BOILING BE!” 


living-room, may be easily and comfortably 
made to serve all the social needs of the 
family, a place of meeting for themselves, 
and a place in which to receive the visits of 
their friends,—was not meant to include the 
dining-room. There ought always, if possi- 
ble, to be a separate room for meals, though 
I have known cases in plenty where there 
was no distinction between the dining-room 
and the living-room. But in all these cases 
the living-room was an exceptionally large 
apartment, and no confusion resulted, as is 
apt to be the case where the experiment is 
tried, from the appearance of Betty at the 
door with the announcement, “ Please, 
ma’am, I want to set the table, ma’am.” As 
a rule, our rooms, especially in our cities, 
are too small to make this double employ- 
ment possible, or at best convenient, and, 
as provision is almost always made for a 
separate dining-room in our houses, we may 
as well accept the arrangement as being, on 
the whole, the better one, considering the 
complicated ways of modern life. I wish 
we had not twisted and bound ourselves up 
so inextricably in these complicated ways. 


vy 


ROUTE FOR THE DINING-ROOM. 


| More than we think, or are willing to allow, 
| of the difficulty that surrounds housekeeping 
in America, the trouble with servants that 
| makes such a mean tragedy in so many 
| women’s lives, comes from the labor imposed 
| upon the servants and upon the employers 
| by the unnecessary fuss we make about 
| living. The root of the difficulty is in the 

separation between our two lives, the 

domestic one and the social one, and the 

social one has been allowed to become so 

formal, ostentatious, and exacting, that in 
| too many families it is by far the more 

important of the two; it regulates and con- 

trols the domestic life. It is hardly possible 

to dispute the proposition: that if the do- 
| mestic life were made the leading one in 
| any family, that is, if the whole household 
| order, and all the arrangement and furnish- 
| ing of the house, were made to accommo- 

date and develop the family life, the social 
element being obliged to suit itself to the 
family arrangements, and take them just as 
it found them, life would be tenfold easier 
and tenfold happier than it is in America, 
| where there is less domestic life and less 
| domestic happiness than in any other 
country. This is the only land known to 
| geographers where the greater part of the 























No, 2. OAK DINING-TABLE, LOUIS XIV—-ROOM FOR FOUR. 


population lives to please its neighbors, and 
to earn their approval by coming up to their 
social standard. We. all do it, rich and 
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poor, merchants and mechanics, poets and 
politicians. Mr. Elliott’s book shows that 
all like to have interiors, and to have their 
interiors known of men. 

I have told the story before—but ’tis a 
good illustration of my meaning, and will 
bear repeating—of the poet who had built 
himself a house in the country, and who 


consulted his worldly friend on the question | 


This was a quarter of a 
century ago or so, 
and it was almost 
unheard of for any 
one to have wooden 
mantel-pieces ; but 
the poet had a mind 
for them, and asked 
Mr. Worldly - wise 


of mantel-pieces. 


what he thought 
about it. “ Mr. 
Nightingale,” said 


the man of affairs to 


emnly, and with a 
warning finger, 
“marble mantel- 
pieces will be ex- 
pected of you!” I 





that people didn't 
get of Mr. Night- 
ingale what they expected; but, unfortu- 
nately, they did, and the pity of it is, that, 


No. 3. A WALL-FLOWER. 


after we have cut off our tails to please the | 


foxes that have lost theirs, we get nothing 
for our pains. Nobody ever thanks us for 
cutting off our tails. They tease us till we 
do it, and when we have disfigured our- 
selves, then they cry out on the baseness of 
conforming with fashion. People say that 


the world loves conformity, and to have all | 
A certain conformity is | 


coats cut one way. 
unavoidable and good, nor is it ever worth 
while to break bounds for the sake of being 
singular. A wise woman said to a young 
boy who insisted on wearing his hair long, 
and bore with martyr-like conceit the sniffs 
and sneers of the other boys in the college : 
“You had better short your hair like other 
folks, Lawrence; there’ll be enough, and 
more than enough, serious things worth 
fighting for in the world, and you had bet- 
ter keep your pluck to defend your princi- 
ples.” This was good advice, and if the 


illustration shall be turned against me for | 


advising people not to conform to fashion 
in their ways of furnishing their houses and 
of living in them, I must answer that these 
very things have much in common with 


the poet, very sol- | 


wish I could add | 


| principles, and bear such relations to the 
essentials of life (as I understand life) that 
we have a right to think of them, not as 
mere mint and cummin, but as the weightier 
matters of the law of living. The world 
does love conformity in generals, but she 
takes a lively interest in a refusal to conform 
in particulars. She likes the sky, as a rule, 
to be blue; but she has no objection to an 
occasional mile or so of apple-green between 
the horizon hills and the swarthy band of 
upper cloud on a winter afternoon ; nor has 
she ever objected to the poet’s crowding 
simile on simile in praise of the sunset’s 
purple and gold. A friend told me that at 
the close of a lecture he had been delivering 
on Titian, when all the pleasant things and 
grateful things had been said about his hero, 








No.4. “NOW, DO BE SEATED!” 


it was like a tonic, when a bright face looked 
up in answer to his question, “ And I hope 
you, too, were pleased, Miss Bella?” “Qh, 
no, I hate Titian and all the rest of them!” 
| I suppose he wouldn’t have liked to have 
| his whole audience of the young lady’s mind, 
nor to have had it expose itself so bluntly ; 
but he insisted that he liked that unexpected 
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dash of hostility, it was the vinegar that gave 
the salad its savor. 

No person with a good natural eye for 
color, with hospitable thoughts, with a love 
of comfort, and with common sense, ever 
departed from the conventional way of fur- 
nishing a house, or in suiting his or her 
house to his own character and likings with- 
out being rewarded by the world’s cheerful 
acceptance of the innovation. Ten to one, 
the independent suiter-of-himself will find 


his innovations accepted by fashion, or by | 


the good sense of the world, and, incorpo- 


rated into its own system, made a new law | 


of the Medes and Persians. 
So, if any one chooses to have his living- 


room and his dining-room in one, he has | 


only to make up his mind to it, and then 
look about to see how it may be done with- 
out first showing elegance: and comfort to 
the door,—two inmates who ought to have 
their permanent seats at every fireside. | 
should say the only absolute requisites for 
such an arrangement are a large room and 
convenient nearness to the kitchen and 
pantry. There must be room enough to 
leave the field clear for Betty when she 
comes to set the table, and this there will 
never be if there is room for only one table 
which must serve the family for all its needs. 
Such is the unconscious perversity of human 





nature, that, so sure as there is but one table, | 


the children will get their books or their toys 


on it, or the husband will get out his wmit- | 
| there were but few of us, she made a screen 


ing, or spread out a map for reference as 


near as possible to the dinner-hour, and | 


Betty, who always knows her rights, and, | 


knowing, dares maintain, will have to face 
disappointed children and a disgusted man. 
A lady once told the writer that when the 
dinner-bell rang, all her daughters put on 
their bonnets and went out for a walk, and 
it is the same with most of us in our deal- 
ings with times and seasons, and the bars 
and barriers of daily life. Here would be 
the triumph of the settle-table on which | 
have so often harped, and of which I have 
shown at least two illustrations. Of course, 


somebody would be sitting on the sofa when | 
Betty came in and wished to turn it into a | 
The children would have just that | 
minute begun to make a house or a fortress | 


table. 


of it, or papa would have seated himself 
there just to glance at the “ Evening Post” 
before dinner. But one seat is easily changed 
for another, whereas a table has to be cleared 
off, woman’s work put away, books and 
maps or writing materials got rid of, and 
this is no slight trouble. I am, then, either 
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for a table reserved exclusively for eating 
from, or else for a table that is only a table 
while it is wanted. 

I know a private house where there is a 
table twelve feet long, at least,—fifteen, 
perhaps,—which is a spacious field for the 
deploying of all the household forces. It is 
a noble table after a Jacobean model, and 
the cloth is often laid at one end of it, and 
dinner served without obliging those who 
have been working along its generous length 
to strike their tents and retreat with bag and 
baggage, or scrip and scrippage. This, 
however, would not be good to do as an 
every-day thing. One advantage in having 
a dining-room separate from the living-room 
is, that we get variety, and unbend the too 
stiff-stretched cord of daily work. This 
change of scene is almost a necessity to 
those who have been housed all day. But 
in this particular case I have just been speak- 
ing of, it was only a possibility that a part 
of the table might have been in use before 
the dinner, and that the worker’s imple- 
ments remained undisturbed during the 
meal. The big room in which the table 
stood was little used during the day, and it 
was only at night, after the dinner was 
cleared off, that it became the great center 
of the family gathering. And, certainly, it 
was a pleasant rallying ground, and the 
scene of much hospitable intercourse and 
cheer. Our hostess knew the liking most 
people have for a cozy seclusion, and, if 


of ivy, against which brighter hues of leaf or 
flower were relieved, and so fenced off the 
“howling wilderness,” as B once called 
the rest of the table, until dessert came, 
which, after a turn about the room to inspect 
M’s cabinet of curios, or a stroll in the gar- 
den, we came back to find served at, it 
might be, the other end of the table. 

We have such a treacherous climate, it is 
useless to recommend a steady dining out 
of doors in summer time, as is so often prac- 
ticed in Middle France and in Southern 
Europe. Still I have known a family to 





keep a table on the broad veranda of their 
country house, where they dined every day 
in the summer time that the weather per- 
mitted, and it was a very cheerful custom. 
I think all the freedom we can get in our 
eating and drinking is desirable—all, I mean, 
that is consistent with comfort. I wish even 
punctuality were not so much insisted on. 
There ought to be a fixed hour, and then I 
would have all who are on hand sit down; 
| but it ought not to be counted the mortal 
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sin it is to come a quarter of an hour late, | 
and it wouldn’t be such a sin, if we did not 
make such formal affairs of our dinners. 
There is one pleasant table round which as 
good company gathers as at any in the land, 
and there is form and ceremony enough to 


No.5. THE “LAST SWEET THING” IN CORNERS. 


keep the wheels oiled; but, if a straggler 
comes late, he neither gets cold soup nor the 
cold shoulder, but his excuse is accepted 
without too much examination, and perhaps 
he finds comfort in the fact that somebody 
else for whom he has a great liking is very 
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apt to turn up even later than he. It may 
cheer up some people who are made melan- 
choly by thinking what delightfully disor- 
derly times they seem fated to have at their 
own table, while at other people’s houses 
everything is so quiet and respectable, to 
read the account Allan Cunning- 
ham quotes of the way things went 
on at Sir Joshua Reynolds's din- 
ner-table. 

“ There was something singular 
in the style and economy of his 
table that contributed to pleasantry 
and good humor—a coarse, inel- 
egant plenty, without any regard 
to order or arrangement. A table 
prepared for seven or eight often 
compelled to contain fifteen or 
sixteen. When this pressing diffi- 
culty was got over, a deficiency 
of knives and forks, plates and 
glasses, succeeded. The attend- 
ance was in the same style; and 
it was absolutely necessary to call 
instantly for beer, bread, or wine, 
that you might be supplied before 
the first course was over. He was 
once prevailed on to furnish the 
table with decanters and glasses 
for dinners, to save time and pre- 
vent the tardy maneuvers of two 
or three occasional, undisciplined 
domestics. As these accelerating 
utensils were demolished in the 
course of service, Sir Joshua could 
never be persuaded to replace 
them. But these trifling embar- 
rassments only served to enhance 
the hilarity and singular pleasure 
of the entertainment. The wine, 
cookery, and dishes were but little 
attended to, nor was the fish or 
venison ever talked of or recom- 
mended. Amid this convivial, 
animated bustle among his guests, 
our host sat perfectly composed, 
always attentive to what was said, 
never minding what was eat or 
drank, but left every one at perfect 
liberty to scramble for himself. 
Temporal and _ spiritual peers, 
physicians, lawyers, actors, and 
musicians composed the motley 
group, and played their parts without dis- 
sonance or discord. At five o’clock pre- 
cisely dinner was served, whether all the 
invited guests were arrived or not. Sir 
Joshua was never so fashionably ill-bred as 
to wait an hour perhaps for two or three 
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persons of rank or title, and put the rest of 
the company out of humor by this invidious 
distinction.” 

Perhaps it may be admitted that Sir 
Joshua’s table was a trifle too free and easy. 
He was never married, and the accounts we 
have of his sister, Miss Reynolds, who kept 
his house, represent her as little less careless 


rooms in general we may be glad of—that 
they have so little furniture in them! The 
dining-table, the chairs and a sideboard, 
are all the pieces we must have, and with 
these the room must be a small one, if it is 
uncomfortably crowded. 

Small or large, however, the dining-room 
ought to be a cheerful, bright-looking room. 





“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


No. 0. 


than her brother. Still, though it would | 
have been no doubt an advantage to have | 
had more order and neatness at the table, 
yet it was of more importance to have good 
company, and it is mere commonplace to 
say that with Burke and Johnson, Gold- | 
smith, Garrick, and Mrs. Thrale at table, it 
wouldn’t have been in human nature to 
think about the dishes. 

But, whether the living-room be used for | 
meals, or there be a separate room for eat- 
ing, there ought to be room enough for the 
waiter to get easily round, ample room and 
verge enough. Personally, I dislike a small 
dining-room, but then I dislike small rooms 
in general. True luxury of living seems to 
me to demand spacious rooms. Nothing 
gave me such a generous notion of the old 
Italians as the big rooms they left behind 
them. You find these big rooms even in 
the inns and in other houses where you 
would least expect them. Still, in a coun- 
try where big rooms are the exception, and 
hardly to be found at all, except in the 
hotels, it is of no use to insist upon this 
point. Our houses are getting smaller and 


smaller, and the rooms more and more cut 
up,—so we must take what we can find. 
One comfortable thing about our dining- 


ELECTROTYPE COPY OF A SILVER 


CHANDELIER FROM KNOLE. 


The east is a good aspect for it; a south- 
east aspect, if possible, because it is particu- 
larly pleasant to liave the morning svn at 
breakfast, and then the southern sun makes 
the room cheerful all day, and plants will 
flourish too, and they are a happy addition 
to a dining-room, both for health and 
beauty. At dinner-time, if the dinner-hour 
be a late one, the aspect of the room will 
be of less importance, because the lamps 
will be lighted; but I think we shall find our 
account in having the morning sun strike 
across our breakfast-table. 

The breakfast-table, however, as we have 
established it, following the English, I sup- 
pose, is an institution I wish were upset. 
Most people, if they would speak out their 
honest minds, would, I am sure, agree with 
me in thinking the American breakfast a 
mistake in our social economy. ‘To force 
all the members of a family to get up and 
be dressed at a certain hour is not sensible, 
and yet a worse feature is, that they are all 
to sit down together at a common table, 
most of them in a very unregenerate state 
of mind, and not at all themselves, and 
in a condition far from suited to make 
social intercourse easy. The whole house- 
hold is tormented to produce this unsatis- 
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factory result. The servants have to get up 
at unnatural hours, and, in consequence, they 
are in a ticklish state of temper, ready for 
explosion on the most delicate expostulation. 
Nothing is ever well cooked, but this mat- 
ters the less because nobody has any appe- 
tite. The business man—lI mean the ideal 
business man—is occupied at breakfast-table 
with trying to do three things at once—to 
bolt his food, to bolt the newspaper, and to 
keep a steady eye on the clock. The only 
one of the three he succeeds in accomplish- 
ing is the last ; he knows at every mouthful 


No. 7. 


what time it is to a second, and he prances 
away from the table to catch his horse-car, 
steam-car, or ferry, every morning with the 
regularity of a planet. The servants have 
been routed out of bed; the wife, which is 
of vastly more importance, has been robbed 
of her morning rest; the children have been 
made uncomfortable,—all for no better end 
than to comply with a cast-iron system that 
never had any reason in it. Suppose the 
early breakfast-table were abolished, and let 
the separate members of the family take 
what light snack they wanted, when and 
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where they would, those at home meeting 
later in the day, say at noon, for a regular 
breakfast, and the husband and sons looking 
out for themselves at restaurants and cafés 
near their places of business. In Paris, 
gentlemen come home to breakfast, business 
people (the city being so built that it radi- 


| ates from a center out) living as near to their 


shops and offices as they can contrive, so 
that the breakfast is generally a family meet- 
ing, and a very happy and cheerful one too. 
The various members of the family have got 


| well shaken up by eleven or twelve o'clock, 


“THE PIPPINS AND CHEESE HAVE COME!” 


something has been accomplished, life has 
gone on more smoothly and equably, and 
parents and children are in a less critical and 
exasperating mood. 

I don’t mean to advocate a wild license 
in the matter of lying a-bed, or getting up 
when you please. But early rising, or rising 
when it is time to rise,—for there never was 
a greater humbug than the doctrine of early 
rising for its own sake,—is one thing, and 
early breakfasting for the family in common 
is another. Nobody needs (except day 
laborers, few of whom subscribe for ScRIBNER, 
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or, if they did, would read my articles)— 
nobody needs much solid food immediately 
on rising, or after being dressed. A cup of 
coffee, a roll and butter, possibly an egg— 
this would be enough and plenty for the 
average of people who live by their brains 
to work on till twelve o’clock. As I have 


said, this is all that any one can get well 


cooked in his own house at the early hour 


of seven or eight in winter, and all that most | 


people have any appetite for, both which 
facts prove beyond dispute (unless somebody 
undertakes to deny them) that Providence 
does not favor early family breakfasts. 

Extension-tables are so common nowa- 
days that it is rare to see in a dining-room a 
table that cannot be enlarged at pleasure. 
But if a small table is wanted that will yet 
seat four, or even six, comfortably, cut No. 
2 shows a design that has been found very 
useful in actual service. It is an accurate 
copy made from a French model of the time 
of Louis XIII., a period when the furniture 
united elegance and solidity in a very satis- 
factory way. It is the same table, by the 
way, on which the Japanese case of shelves, 
shown in the April ScRIBNER, cut No. 8, is 
placed. But it was bought originally for a 
dining-table, and is as picturesque and ser- 
viceable an affair as need be. It is made 
of oak, and, as will be seen, it has two leaves, 
which are supported by drawing out one of 
the legs. 

Another cut, No. 7, represents a more 
elaborate table—more elaborate in its mech- 
anism, though the design is every bit as 
simple. This table has an extension top, 
but the support of the top—the four legs, and 
the frame-work—is solid. The top draws 
apart, and either a broad or a narrow leaf is 
inserted in the opening, according to the 
room wanted. At its largest, it will seat 
eight people comfortably, one at each end, 
and three on each side, and this is as large a 
company as people who do not give dinner- 
parties are apt to invite. This table was 
made by Mr. Matthias Miller from drawings 
by Mr. John F. Miller, architect. 
is of mahogany, and the supporting frame 
of black walnut. It is a piece of work which 
it is a perpetual pleasure to look at, and time 
has added to the art of it the charm that 
only time can give, by bringing out the richest 
glow in the mahogany, and turning the black 
walnut into bronze. Of course, the wood 
has never been varnished, the only treatment 
it has received being a frequent rubbing with 
a flannel rag just moistened with linseed oil. 
It takes but a short time to call out all the 


> 
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wonders of a table’s face with such simple 
means. 

I have never seen an extension-table that 
was well designed, though they are very 
often well enough contrived for their pur- 
pose. Indeed, nowadays, they may be said 
to have reached perfection ; but this perfec- 
tion is no more interesting than the perfection 
of the last steam-engine, or the last sewing- 
machine. ‘They all belong together, and it 


| . 
would be as absurd not to have extension- 


tables that open and shut without friction as 
it would be to have steam-engines and sewing- 
machines that should get out of gear every 
five minutes. What is important to us in 
our present quest is, that we should have 
extension-tables that are shapely pieces of 
furniture, the design representing the struct- 
ure, not trying to conceal it. ‘The extension- 
table and the piano-forte are the two puzzles 
the designers have been beating their brains 
over for the last fifty years, and they must 
own, if they are candid, that success has not 
attended their efforts. This of mine was 
designed for a special purpose. The dining- 
room it was wanted for was a very small 
one, and the points to be made in the design 
were three: to keep it small, to have the 
top well supported, and look as if it were, 
and to make it handsome. The result was 
entirely satisfactory, and it is probably, to 
speak modestly, and not to tread on any- 
body’s corns, the prettiest dining-table in the 
world. Mr. Lathrop has drawn Colonel 
Newcome sitting at it, in order to sober it 
down, and not allow it to appear as hand- 
some as it is; but the reader may be assured 
that, between the designer and the maker, a 
really handsome, practicable, and well-made 
piece of furniture has been produced. The 
materials are black walnut for the frame, 
and mahogany for the top. I should like 
to have had it made all of mahogany, but it 
would have made it cost too much, so I 
contented myself with,a piece of old San 
Domingo for the top, and now I don’t know 
that I should care to have it different from 
what it is. The posts, or legs, are turned, 
the caps being slightly enriched with carving 
(though the drawing does not show this), and 
there is a little carving at the ends of the 
four pieces which unite the frame at the top. 
The lower edges of these frames are molded, 
and the cross-pieces that unite the legs be- 
low are also molded. But all the orna- 
mentation is kept as simple as possible, and 
the beauty of the piece is in its form, and in 
the color of the wood. As for the working 


of the top, it is as perfect as everything that 
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comes from Matt. Miller’s hands, and slides 
as if it were oiled. In the thirteen years it 
has been in steady use, it has never once 
refused to do its duty, and has never caused 
a single ejaculation to escape the fence of the 
teeth of one of the myriad handmaidens who 
have had the pulling of it open and shut. 
In fact, such a compliant piece of furniture is 


rather an incentive to calm and pious thought | 


than to the angry passions, and, when one 
considers how much bad manners have been 
born of bureau drawers that stick, and book- 
shelves that won’t gee, and doors that réfuse 
to open or shut, it will be seen that there 1s 


a moral side to well-made furniture, which | 


we are too apt to forget. 

It does not appear whence the tradition 
came—but I do not know that it prevails at 
present— that dining-rooms ought to be 
somber in their general color and decoration, 
in Opposition to drawing-rooms, which ought 
to be light and cheerful. We were taught 
that dining-rooms ought to be fitted up with 
dark hangings and furniture, dark paper, 
dark stuffs, and the rest. The reasonable 
view would seem to be that a dining-room 
should be as cheerful a room as it can be 
made. Its decoration may be sober and 
rich, but it ought not to be somber. One 
reason against its being so is, that dark 


walls and hangings eat up a ruinous quan- | 


tity of light, and the principal meal of the 
day is almost always nowadays served 
at a time when we must employ artificial 
light. I believe there have been given some 
physiological reasons for darkish dining- 
rooms ; but they are such as apply not to 
dining-rooms so much as to feeding-places, 
and such as would recommend themselves 
to the breeders and stuffers of Strasburg 
geese. The pundits said digestion went on 
better in the dark, and in silence,—which 


latter may be the reason why little children | 


are not allowed to talk at table! Surely, we 
have nothing with this answer; these words 
are none of ours, and so long as the ques- 
tion is of dining,—an occupation as much 
intellectual as gastronomic,—we will counsel 
that the dining-room shall be so decorated 
and furnished as to encourage the most 
cheerful and festive trains of thought, and 
the sunniest good-nature. Of course, if the 
dinner is an early one, and the room fronts 
the south or west, the light may have to be 


tempered by the decoration of the room; | 


but this can be done without diminishing 
its cheerful look. A very pretty dining-room 
which we have seen had a wainscot of black 
walnut, with panels of white pine oiled and 


| shellacked. In a few weeks these had be- 
come by this treatment a rich golden-yellow 
| that harmonized perfectly with the walnut. 
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They would also have looked well stained 
(not painted) with Venetian red, and then 
shellacked. Between the wainscot and the 
cornice, the wall was papered with a pale 
lemon-yellow paper, on which was a figure 
| containing dark green and red. It gave force 
to the otherwise weak effect of the paper, 
| and did not look spotty, but kept the wall- 
effect a unit. The room was a small one, 
and the low ceiling was laid with a blue-gray 
paper, well covered with a set pattern, in a 
darker shade of the ground ; and the cornice, 
which was a wooden molding, only about 
three inches on the wall and two on the ceil- 
ing, was painted black and red, and had a 
narrow molding of gold, less than a half-inch 
wide, running along directly under it. The 
effect of this room was equally pleasant by 
daylight or lamp-light, and there was always 
such good cheer on the table, and so many 
pleasant people about it, that I never heard 
the dining-room gave anybody an indiges- 
tion. 
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THE INTERVIEW WI 
CHAPTER XV. 


COURTS AND CAMPS. 
WELL loved that splendid monarch aye 
The banquet and the song, 
The merry dance, traced fast and light, 
The maskers quaint, the pageant bright, 
The revel loud and long. 
Here to the harp did minstrels sing; 
There others touched a softer string; 
While some, in close recess apart, 
Courted the ladies of their heart, 
Nor courted them in vain.—MARMION. 


Our little history draws again upon these 
yellow files of ancient letters. 


SILAS PERRY TO EUNICE PERRY. 


Passy, near Paris, Nov. 16, 1800. 
My DEAR SISTER,—We have had a wonderful run. 
Look at the date, and wonder, when you know that 
I have been here a week. I have good news for 
you in every way. First, that our dear boy is well,— 
strong, manly, gentlemanly,—and not unwilling to 
come home. He thought I should not know him 


in his cadet uniform, as he stood waiting for me in 
the court-yard where the fost-chaise brought me 
4 . = . . 
But, Lord! I should have known him in a million. 
Yet he is stronger—stouter—has the air militaire 
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| wonderfully; and they do not wear their hair as our 


|} sure 





officers do. This is my first great news. The sec- 
ond you would read in the gazettesy if you were not 
to read this first. It is, that France and 
America are firm friends again :—no more captures 
at sea, no more mock war. This First Consul 
knows what he about,—he told his brother 
Joseph what to do, and he did it. On the 3oth of 
September the treaty was signed,—the right of 
search is all settled,—and commerce is to be free 
on both sides. Had I known this on the 3oth of 
September, I might not have come. For all that, 
I am glad I am here. 

3rd bit of news. And this is “secret of 
secrets,” as our dear mother would have said. You 
may tell Inez,—but swear her to secrecy. I have 
only told Turner and Pollock. We are no longer 
Spanish subjects! We are French citizens ;—citi- 
zens arid citizenesses of the indivisible French 
Republic! Perhaps I do not translate citoyennes 
right. But that is what you and Inez are. Is not 
that news? 

I only knew this last night. There are not ten 
men in Paris who know it. But by a secret article 
in a treaty made in Spain last month, this imbecile 
King of Spain has given all Louisiana back to 
France. There! does not that make your hair 
stand on end ? 

Of course, dear Eunice, if there should be any 
breath of war between the two countries, your visit 


is 
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must end at once. Heaven knows when you will 
hear from me—but act promptly. Do not be 
caught among those Mexicans when the Dong are 
fighting the Monsieurs. But I think there will be 
no war before we are well home. When war 
comes, I am glad we are on the side that always 
wins. 

Roland will tell you in his letter in what scene 
of vanity I picked up my information. If I can, I 
shall add more. But I must now sign myself, 

Your affectionate brother, 
Stas PERRY. 


ROLAND PERRY TO INEZ PERRY. 


Passy, near Paris, Nov. 16, 1800. 

DEAR LITTLE SISTER,—Father has left me his let- 
ter to read and seal, and has bidden me give you all 
the particulars of his triumphs at court. I tell him 
that nobody has made such an impression as he, 
since Ben Franklin, It has all been very droll, and 
when I see you, I can make you understand it bet- 
ter than I can write it. To be brief, papa is what 
they call here “un grand succes.” 

He says, and you say, that I have not written 
enough abouc how I spend my time. I can see 
that he is surprised at knowing the chances I have 
for good society. But it has all come about simply 
enough. When I came here, Mons. Beauharnais, 
as you know, welcomed me as cordially as a man 
could; and when there was an off-day at school, 
they made me at home there. Just as soon as 
Eugéne entered at the Polytechnic,—well, I knew 
the ways a little better than he did. As dear old 
Ransom used to say, “ | had the hang of the school- 
house.” Any way, he took to me, and I was always 

lad to bap Be boy. You see, they called him an 

merican, use of his father and mother :—so, 
as the senior American in I’Ecole, I had to thrash 
one or two fellows who were hard upon him. Now 
that he is one of the young heroes of Egy t, I have 
reason to be proud of my -* I only wish I 
had gone there with them! fell, if I have not 
told you of every call I have made there,—I mean 
at his mother’s,—it is because it has been quite a 
matter of course in my life. When Eugéne and 
the General were both away, there were many rea- 
sons why I should be glad to be of service to her,— 
and she has never forgotten them. 

Well, when papa came, I told him that his first 
visit must be to Madame Buonaparte at Malmaison; 
—and he must thank her, if he meant to thank any 
one, for my happy life here. You know how papa 
would act! He said he was not going to pay court 
to First Consuls, and put on court dresses. Some 
fool had told him great lies about the state at Mal- 
maison. I told him if I did not know how to take 
my own father to see a friend of mine, I did not 
know anything. He was very funny. He asked 
if he need not be powdered. I told him no. I 
told him to put on his best coat, and go as he 
would go to a wedding at Squam Bay. 

Inez—he was very eden He was ‘perfectly 
dressed,—you know he would be,—and his hair, 
which is the least bit more gray than I remember 
it, was very distingué in the midst of all those 
heads of white powder! We drove out to Mal- 
maison, and I can tell you we had a lovely time! I 
was as proud as I could be. There is not much 

-fuss there, ever, about getting in; and with me,— 
well, they all know me, you know,—and the cld 
ones have, since I was a boy. By good luck, Mad- 
ame was alone (you know we say Madame, now, 
without having our heads cut off). She was alone, 

VoL. XIL—1iz. 
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and I presented papa. She was so pleased! Inez, 
I cannot tell you how pleased she was! You see, 


she does not often see people of sense, who have 
any knowledge of the islands,—or of her father 
and mother,—or her husband’s friends. Then, it 
was clear enough, in two minutes, that papa must 
have been of real service to Major Beauharnais, 
and to her, which he had never told me of. He 
lent her money, perhaps, when she was poor,—or 
something. My dear ay she treated papa with 
a sort of welcome I have never seen her give to 
any human being. 

ell, right in the midst of this, who should come 
in but the General Buonaparte himself, the First 
Consul, boots muddy, and = all alive! He had 
ridden out from the Thuilleries. He looked a little 
amazed,—I thought a little mad. But Madame 
Josephine has tact enough. ‘Afgn ami,” she said 
to him, “here is an American—my oldest and best 
friend. I present to you Monsieur Perry,—the best 
friend of the Vicomte, and but for whom I should 
never have been here. Monsieur Perry, you had 
the right to be the godfather of Eugéne.” 

Dear papa bowed, and gave the First Consul his 
hand, and said he hoped he was well! Was not 
that magnificent? Oh! Inez, it was ravishin 
to see him! The Consul was a little te 
think; but he is a man of immense penetration, and 
immense sense. So is The General asked 
him at once about Martinique and all the islands, 
and Toussaint and St. Domingo, and everything. 
Well, in two minutes, you know, papa told him 
more than all their old reports and dispatches would 
tell him in a month,—more, indeed, than they 


knew. 

Well, the General was delighted. He took papa 
over to a sofa, and there they sat and sat;—and, 
Inez, there they sat and sat,—and they talked /or 
two hours. What do you think of that? People 
kept coming in, and } ined was poor I talking to 
Madame,—and to half the finest women in France ; 
and everybody was looking into the corner, and 
wondering who “ /’ Américain es was, 
whom the Consul had got hold of. adame sent 
them some coffee. But nobody dared to interrupt, 
and at last General Buonaparte rose, and laughed, 
and said, “‘ Madame will never forgive me for my 
boots ;” but he made papa promise to come again 
last night. Now last night, you know, was one of 
the regular court receptions—one of the Malmaison 
ones, i mean. You know the. state receptions are 
at the Thuilleries. Of this I must take another 
sheet to tell you. 


When Inez read this letter, she said to her 
aunt: 

“ Do you know what Malmaison ‘is? It 
is not a very nice name.” 

“Tt must be their country-house ;—read 
on, and perhaps you will see.” 


I have shown papa what I have written. He 
laughs at my account of him, and says it is all 
trash. But it is all gospel true, and shall stand, 
He also says that you will not know what Malmai- 
son is. Malmaison is an elegant place, about ten 
miles from Paris, which Madame Buonaparte bought, 
oh,—two years or more ago. She carries with her 
her old island tastes, and is very fond of flowers; and 
at thi¢ house with the bad name she has made 
exquisite gardens. She really does a good deal of 
gardening herself,—that is, such gardening as you 
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women do. I have gone round with her for an hour 
together, carrying strings and a watering-pot, help- 
ing M’lle Hortense,—who, you know, is just your 
age,—to help her mother. 

Well! so much for Malmaison. 

Papa had really had what he calls a “very 
good time” talking with the First Consul. He 
says he is the most sensible man he has seen since 
he bade Mr. Pollock good-bye. I am afraid I did 
not take much pains to tell him that the _— 
reception of last night was to be a very different 
thing from that informal visit. For if I had told 
him, he never would have gone. But when he was 
once there, why, he could not turn back, you 
know. 

And it was very brilliant. Indeed, since the bat- 
tle of Marengo, nothing can be too brilliant for 
everybody’s expectations; and although Malmai- 
son is nothing to the Thuilleries, yet a /¢e there is 
very charming. When pape saw lackeys standing 
on the steps,—and found that our carriage had to 
wait its turn,—and that our names were to be called 
from sentry to sentry, he would gladly have turned 
and fled. But, like a devoted son, I explained to 
him that this would be cowardly. I reminded him 
that he had promised General Buonaparte to come, 
and that his word was as good as his bond. Before 
he knew it, a chamberlain had us in hand, and we 
passed along the brilliant line to be presented in 
our turn. 

Inez, dear, I confess to you that I had an ele- 
ant little queue, and a soupgon of powder upon my 
air. So had most of the gentlemen around me. 

But General Buonaparte hates sage they say, 
when it is not gunpowder,—and he and dear papa 
had no flake of it on the locks, which they wore as 
nature made them. They were the handsomest 
men in that room,—I, who write, not excepted. 
Now, my dear sister, never tell me that I am vain 
again. . 

Well! when our turn came, Madame Buonaparte 
— papa her hand, which is very. unusual, and 
airly detained him every time he offered to move 
on. This left me, who came next, to talk to M’lle 
Hortense, who was charmanite.. She never looked 
so well. I did not care how long the General and 
Madame held papa. I asked Hortense about the 
last game of Prison Bars, which is all the rage at 
Malmaison. I engaged her for the third dance. I 
promised her some Cherokee roses, and I must 
write to Turner about them. She asked why papa 
did not bring you, and I said you were to enter a 
Spanish convent. She gesned be my eye that this 
was nonsense, and then we had a deal of fun about 
it. The chamberlain was fuming, and swearing 
inwardly, but the General and Madame Buonaparte 
would nat let papa goon. Papa was splendid! You 
would have thought he had been at court all his 
life. At last he tore himself away. I bowed to 
Madame, who smiled. I bowed to the First Con- 
sul, and he said: “Ah, Monsieur, Eugéne est au 
désespoir de vous voir.” 1 smiled, and bowed 
again. And so papa and I were free. 

But there were ever so many people looking on, 
and I was so proud to present to him this and that 
of my friends! I brought Lagrange to him, who 
taught us our mathematics when I was in the Poly- 
technic. Lagrange brought "P La Place, who is 
another of our great men. presented him to 
Madame Berthollet, and to Madame Campan, who 
is a favorite here, and to Madame Morier; and 
they all asked him such funny questions! You 


know they all think that we live close by Niagara, 
and breakfasted every day with General Washington, 








and that all of us who were old enough fought in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, while of course we were 
all playmates with Madame Buonaparte. 

At last the dancing came. The rooms are not 
very large, but large enough; and the music,— 
oh, Inez, dear, it was ravissante/ The First Con- 
sul took out a hideous creature,—I forget her 
name,—but she was a returned migrée, of a great 
royalist family, who had buried her prejudices, or 
pretended to. General Junot took out Madame,— 
that was a couple worth seeing! I danced with 
M’lle Poitevin,—a lovely girl; but I must tell of 
her another time. Oh, Inez, the First Consul 
dances—well—horridly! He hates to dance. He 
called for that stupid old “ Monaco,” as he always 
does, because he cannot make so many mistakes in 
it. Well, he only danced this first time, and I had 
charming dances with M’lle Julie Ramey, and then 
with the lovely Hortense. as not I the envied 
of the evening, then! 

It was then that, looking round to see how papa 
fared, M’lle Hortense caught my eye and said so 
roguishly, “AA/ Monsieur, que vous épouvante— 
we will take good care of your papa. See, the 
Consul himself has charge of him !’ rue enough, 
the Consul had found him, and led him across to a 

uiet place by the conservatory door ;—and, Inez, 
they talked the whole evening again. 

And it was in this talk,—when papa had been 
explaining to him what a sin and shame it was that 
so fine a country as Louisiana should have been 
given over to that beast of a Charles Fourth, and that 
miserable Godoy,—only, I suppose, he put it rather 
better,—that the Consul smiled, tapped his snuff- 
box, gave papa snuff, and said: “ Monsieur Perry, 
you Americans can keep secrets. You may count 
yourselves republicans from to-day.” Papa did 
not know what he meant, and said so plumply. 

Then he told papa that he had received an ex- 
press from Madrid that very morning. Inez, an 
article is signed by which Louisiana is given back to 
France. Think of that! The Orleans girls ma 
dance French dances and sing French songs as ow | 
as they please, and old Casa-Calvo may go hang 
himself! 

Only, Inez, you must not tell any one; it is a secret 
article, and the First Consul said*that no public 
announcement of any sort was to be made, 

Now, after that, who says it is not profitable to 
go to court? I am sure papa will never say so 
again. But the paper is all out, and the oil is all 
out in my new Argand. Salute dear Aunt Eunice 
with my heart’s love, and believe me, ma chére 
s@ur, 

Votre frére tres devoué, 
ROLAND PERRY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NEWS? WHAT NEWS? 


News! great news! in the “London Gazette!” 
But what the news is I will not tell you yet; 
For, if by misfortune my news I should tell, 
Why never a “London Gazette” should I sell. 
—CRIES oF LONDON. 


TueseE letters from Paris did not, of 
course, reach Eunice and Inez till the short 
winter—if winter it may be called—of Texas‘ 
was over; and February found them enjoy- 
ing the wonders and luxuries of that early 


spring. 
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The surprising news with which both let- 
ters ended gave them enough food for talk 
when they were alone;and the White Hawk, 
almost their constant companion, saw that 
some subject of unusual seriousness had 
come in,—a subject, too, which, with her 
scanty notions of European politics, she 
could hardly be expected to understand. 
In her pretty broken English she would 
challenge them to tell her what they read 
and what they said. 

“ Te-reaty—what is te-reaty, my sister? 
F-erance—what is F-erance, my auntie?” 

But to make the girl understand how the 
signing of a piece of parchment, by an im- 
becile liar in a Spanish palace, should affect 
the status, the happiness, or the social life 
of the two people dearest to her in the 
world, was simply impossible. 

The ladies were both glad to receive such 
news. Everybody in Orleans would be 
glad, excepting the little coterie of the Gov- 
ernor’s court. Everybody in America would 
be glad. Better that Louisiana should be 
in the hands of a strong power than a weak 
one. But still their secret gave the ladies 
anxiety. If, as Silas Perry had suggested— 
if the dice-box should throw war between 
Spain and France, here they were in San 
Antonio at the beginning only of a visit 
which was meant to last a year. And worse, 
if the dice-box should throw war between 
France and England, everybody knew that 
an English squadron would pounce on Or- 
leans, and their country would be changed 
again. 

“T told Capt. Nolan one day,” said Inez, 
in mock grief, which concealed much real 
feeling, “that I was a girl without a country. 
I seem to be likely to be a girl of three 
countries, if not of four.” 

Three months of garrison life, with such 
contrivances as the ladies around them had 
devised to while away time, had given to all 
three of the new-comers a set of habits quite 
different from those of the home at Orleans. 
The presence of Cordero and of Herrara 
there, both remarkable men, seemed almost 
of course. Eunice Perry was right in saying 
that neither of them belonged there. But 
they both liked the residence, and, still 
more, they liked each other. This was for- 
tunate for our friends, for it proved that in 
Mme. Herrara, who was herself an English 
lady by birth, they found a charming friend. 
The ladies named in Miss Perry’s letter to 
her brother were all women of brilliancy or 
of culture, such as would have been prizes 
in any society. The little tertulias of the 








winter became, therefore, parties of much 
more spirit than any Eunice had known even 
in the larger and more brilliant social circle 
of Orleans, and in the long hours of the morn- 
ing, when the gentlemen were pretending to 
dnil recruits, or to lay out lines for imagi- 
nary buildings, or otherwise to develop the 
town which the Governors wanted to make 
here, the ladies made pleasant and regular 
occasions for meeting, when a new poem by 
Valdez, or an old play by Lope de Vega, 
entertained them all together. 

In all these gatherings the Donna Maria 
Dolores, whom our fair Inez had gone so far 
West to see, was, if not leader, the admired, 
even the beloved, center of each little party. 
Eunice Perry came to prize her more highly, 
as she wondered at her more profoundly, with 
every new and quiet interview between them. 
Her figure was graceful; her face animated 
rather than beautiful; her eyes quick and 
expressive. There was something conta- 
gious in her welcome, and so sympathetic 
was she, in whatever society, that her pres- 
ence in any tertulia was enough to put the 
whole company at ease—certainly to lift it 
quite above the conventional type of formal 
Spanish intercourse. There were in the 
garrison circle some officers’ wives who 
would have been very unfortunate but for 
Maria Dolores. Either for beauty, or wealth, 
or something less explicable, they had been 
married by men of higher rank than their 
own, and now they found themselves 
among ladies who were ladies, and officers 
most of whom were really gentlemen, while 
their own training had been wholly ne- 
glected, and they were absolutely in the 
crass ignorance of a Mexican peasant’s 
daughter, or of the inmate of a Moor- 
ish harem. They could dress, they could 
look pretty, and that was absolutely all. 
There were not quite enough of them, this 
winter, to make a faction of their own, and 
send the others to Coventry. Indeed, the 
superior rank, as it happened, of Mme. Her- 
rara, of the Sefiora Valois, and of Donna 
Maria Dolores, to say nothing of others who 
have been named, made this impossible. 
So was it that Donna Maria had her oppor- 
tunity, and used it, to make them at ease, 
and to see that they were not excluded from 
the little contrivances by which the winter 
was ledalong. She always had a word even 
for the dullest of them. A bit of embroid- 
ery, or some goose-grease for a child's 
throat, or a message to Monteclovez, some- 
thing or other, gave importance, for the 
moment, even to a stupid wax-doll, who 
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had, perhaps, but just found out she was a 
fool, and had not found out what she should 
do about it. 

It was in a little gathering, rather larger 
than was usual, in which they were turning 
aver two or three plays of Lope de Vega, 
and wondering whether they could spur the 
gentlemen up to act one with them, that Eu- 
nice and Inez both received a sudden shock 
of surprise, which made them listen with all 
their ears, and look away from each other 
with terrible determination... 

“Who shall take Alfonso ?” said the eager 
Madame Zuloaga. 

“Oh, let Mr. Lonsdale take Alfonso! 
He is just mysterious enough! And then 
he has so little to say.” 

“ But what he does say would kill us with 
laughing! His English-Spanish is so fun- 
ny! Do the English really think they know 
our language better than we do ?” 

“T am sure I should never advise him. 
But anybody can take Alfonso. Ask Cap- 
tain Garcia to take it, Luisa, do you ask 
him—he will do anything you ask.” 

The fair Luisa said nothing, but blushed 
and giggled. 

One of the wax-doll people spoke up 
bluntly, and, in a language not absolutely 
Castilian, said : 

“ Captain Garcia will be gone. His troop 
is ordered out against Nolano.” 

“ Gone!” cried two or three of the young- 
er ladies. And only Eunice cared whether 
the troop went against Apaches or Co- 
manches, or to relieve a.garrison in New 
Mexico, so it was to go. It was the loss of 
partners for which they grieved, not any 
particular danger to friends or to enemies. 

Eunice, however, picked up the dropped 
subject. 

“ Did you say they went against Nolan?” 

“Why yes, orratherno. They goto take 
the place at Chihuahua, you know, of the 
two troops who go, you know, against the 
Americanos. Who go? or are they now 
gone, Donna Carlotta ? Was it not you who 
told me ?” 

No, it was not Donna Carlotta who had 
told her; and soon it proved that nobody 
should have told her, and that she should 
not have told what she had heard. The mori- 
bund old Salcedo had intentionally sent his 
troopers from distant Chihuahua, because 
the Americanos would not watch that city, 
and he had not meant to give any sign 
of activity eastward in San Antonio, which 
they would watch. The truth was he was 
jealous and suspicious both of Cordero 








and of Herrara, though they were his coun- 
trymen. 

But by some oversight a letter had been 
read in presence of the wax-doll which she 
should never have heard. And thus the 
secret of secrets, which Herrara and Cor- 
dero and Barelo had preserved most jeal- 
ously, was blurted out in the midst of four- 
and-twenty officers’ wives. 

So soon as the ladies parted, Eunice made 
it her business to find the husband of her 
sister, and spoke to him very frankly. She 
told him that she knew Nolan, and knew 
him well; that he even accompanied them 
for a day or two on their expedition. She 
told him on what cordial terms he was with 
all the Spanish Governors of Orleans. She 
ridiculed the idea of his making war with a 
little company of “ grooms and stablers,” 
for into Spanish words of such force was she 
obliged to translate the horse-hunters of his 
party. And she explained to Major Barelo 
that though the people of the West were 
eager to open the Mississippi, the very last 
thing they wanted was to incense the mili- 
tary commanders of Mexico. 

Major Barelo was an accomplished offi- 
cer of European experience, and a man of 
rare good sense. He heard Eunice with 
sympathy all through, and then he said to 
her: 

“T can trust you as I can trust my wife. 
You are right in saying that this folly of 
Salcedo’s is the most preposterous extrava- 
gance that has crossed any ruler’s brain 
since the days of Don Quixote. 

“ You are’right in saying that Don Pedro 
de Nava gave to this very Nolan a pass, not 
to say an invitation to carry on this very 
trade. Why, we know him here; he has 
been here again and again. 

“But, as I thought you knew, de Nava 
is not the commandant-general any longer. 
Salcedo is the commandant. New kings, 
new measures. He is a Pharaoh who does 
not know your Joseph, my dear sister. 

“ He does not dare give his commands to 
us. We have too much sense. We have 
too much civilization. We have too much 
of the new century. Herrara or Cordero 
would laugh his plan to scorn. Far from 
incensing the Kentuckianos, they would let 
the captain slip through their fingers, and 
wisely. We have had a plenty of dispatches 
from Nacogdoches about him. But we 
light our cigars with them, my dear sister!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Eunice, eagerly; “ but 
what does Salcedo do? Is he sending out 
an army?” Then she saw she was too vehe- 
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ment; she collected herself, and said: 
“You see, my dear brother, I know the 
American people. I know that if injustice 
is done, there is danger of war.” 

“ And so do I,” said Barelo, sadly. “ And 
when war comes, now, or fifty years hence, 
who has the best chances on these prairies, 
—your Kentucky giants, or my master four 
thousand miles away, in the Escorial ?” 

“Do you know when the army started ?” 
said Eunice, giving him time to pause. 

“Army! there is no army—a wretched 
hundred or two of lancers. Oh! they left, 
I think they left Chihuahua just before 
Christmas. We heard of them at El Paso 
last week. That was when we got this 
order for two troops of the Queen’s regi- 
ment to go back to the commandant to take 
their places.” And then he added: “I am 
as much annoyed as you ean be—more. 
But a soldier is a soldier.” 

“A soldier is a soldier,” said Eunice, 
almost fiercely, to Inez afterward, when she 
told her of this conversation; and “a woman, 
alas, is a woman. How can we put poor 
Nolan on his guard; tell him that these 
brigands are on his track? If only we had 
known it sooner!” 

How, indeed! For William Harrod had 
left them, so soon as San Antonio was in 
sight. He had called off with him Rich- 
ards and King and Adams, and had said 
lightly, in his really tender parting from Inez 
and Eunice, that he should be with Nolan 
in five days’ time. He counted without his 
host, alas! but of this Eunice and Inez 
knew nothing till long after. 

“Do you believe Ransom could slip 
through ?” said Eunice, thoughtfully. 

“ He could and he could not,” said Inez. 
“In the first place he would not go. The 
Inquisition could not make him go. He is 
here to take care of you and me; if you 
and I want to go, he will take us, and we 
shall arrive safely, and Nolan, dear fellow, 
will be saved. But if we think we cannot 
tell Aunt Dolores that we want to go up to 
the Upper Brassos, why, as you know, Ran- 
som will not budge.” And the girl smiled 
sadly enough through her tears. 

“ Me will go,” said White Hawk, who 
was looking from one to the other as they 
spoke, judging by their faces, rather than 
their words, what they were saying. 

“ Where will me go ?” said Inez, hugging 
her and kissing her. The wonder and depth 
of White Hawk’s love for her was always a 
new joy and new surprise to Inez, who, per- 
haps, had not been fortunate in the frends 








whom her school-girl experiences had made 
for her among her own sex. 

“ Me go on horse-trail ; me go up through 
mesquit country—find praire country— 
come up through wood three day, four day, 
five day—White Wolf River—me swim 
White Wolf River—more woods—more 
woods five day, six, seven day—no matter 
how much day—me find Harrod, find 
King, find Richards, find Blackburn, find 
Nolan—find other plenty white men, good 
white men, your white men—hunt horses, 
plenty horses—plenty white men.” 

“You witch!” cried Inez; “and how do 
you know that ?” 

White Hawk laughed with the quiet In- 
dian laugh, which Inez said was like Ran- 
som’s choicest expression of satisfaction. 

“ Know it with my ears—know it with my 
eyes. See it. Hear it. Thinkit. Know 
it all—know it all.” 

“ And you would go back to those horrid 
woods and those fearful Indians, whom 
you hate so and dread so, for the love of 
your poor Inez!” Inez was beside herself 
now, and could not speak for crying. 

Of course White Hawk’s proposal could 
not be heard to for an instant. But all the 
same—it had its fruit, as courage will. That 
afternoon there was some grand parade of 
the little garrison, so that the cavaliers whom 
Eunice and Inez relied upon most often, 
were detained at their posts. But Eunice 
proposed that, rather than lose their regular 
exercise, they should ride with the attend- 
ance of Ransom, and rely on meeting the 
Major and the other gentlemen as they re- 
turned. The day was lovely, and they 
took a longer ride than was usual past the 
Alamo, and up by the river-side. 

Six or seven miles distant from the Pre- 
sidio, as they came out on a lovely opening, 
which they had made their object, they 
found, to their surprise, a little camp of In- 
dians, who had established themselves there, 
as if fora day ortwo. There was nothing 
unusual in the sight, and the riding party 
would hardly have stopped, but that the 
little red children came screaming after them, 
with tones quite different from the ordinary 
beggar whine, which is much the same with 
Bedouins, with lazzaroni, and with In- 
dians. White Hawk, of course, first caught 
their meaning. “ Friends, friends,” she said, 
laughing, “old friends;” as she put her 
hand upon Inez’s hand, to arrest her in the 
fast gallop in which she was hurrying 
along. 

Inez thought that White Hawk meant 
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they were friends of hers, and for a moment 
drew bridle. Eunice and Ransom stopped 
also. 

“No! No! Friends—yourfriends, Inez— 
your friends.” And as Inez turned, indeed, 
she saw waved in triumph a scarf, which was 
no common piece of Indian finery; and 
which, ina minute more, she saw was the 
scarf she had given to a child on the levee 
of the Mississippi, in the very first week of 
their voyaging. 

“Have the wretches come all the way 
here ?” she said, surprised ; and she stopped, 
almost unconsciously now, to see what they 
would say. 

To her amusement and to Eunice’s as well, 
with great rapidity and much running to and 
fro from lodge to lodge, there were pro- 
duced, from wrappings, as many as if they 
had been diamonds or rubies, all the little 
cuttings of paper,—horses, buffaloes, dancing 
boys and girls, with which Eunice had led 
along the half-hour while they were waiting 
for the boatmen, on that day of their first 
adventure. 

She smiled graciously, not.sorry that she 
had a good horse under her this time, and 
acknowledged the clamorous homage which 
one after another paid to her; then, remem- 
bering her new advantage, she asked the 
White Hawk to interpret for her; and the 
girl had no difficulty in doing so. 

Eunice bade her tell them that she could 
make them no buffaloes now—not even an 
antelope. But if they would come down to 
the Presidio the next morning, they should 
all have some sugar. 

They said they were afraid to come to 
the Presidio—one of their people had been 
flogged there. 

A grim smile appeared on Ransom’s face, 
which implied, to those who knew him, a 
wish that the same treatment had gone far- 
ther. 

“Tell them, then, that I will send them 
some sugar, and send them some antelopes, 
if they will come to-morrow morning to the 
Alamo ;” and the White Hawk told them, 
and they all rode on. 

“Do you not see,” said Eunice, quickly, 
“if the White Hawk can go up the Brassos, 
these people can go up there? If she knows 
the way, she can tell them. There must be 
some way in which they can take a token or 
a letter.” 

She turned her horse, so soon as they had 
well passed the camp, beckoned Ransom 
from the rear to join her, and bade the girls 
fall in behind. 


Taking up the road homeward, but no 
longer galloping, or even trotting, she said 
to the old man: 

“Ransom, Captain Nolan is in great 
danger.” 

“ Een told me so,” replied he, too much 
occupied with anxious thought to care much 
for etiquette. 

“There are a hundred or two Spanish 
troopers hunting him,—if they have not found 
him,—and what is worse, they mean to fight 
him, Ransom.” 

“The Cap’n 'll give ’em hell, ma’am !” 

“The Captain will fight them if they find 
him ; but, Ransom, they must not find him. 
Ransom, I don’t want the people down 
below to know anything about this. But 
to-morrow morning, some of these Indians 
must start with a letter to the Captain, and 
they must make haste, Ransom. Will you 
bring it out here before daylight ?” 

“Yes ’m. But it ain’t no use. Can’t send 
no letter. Poor set,—liars all on um. Show 
the letter to the priest before they go. 
Priest got hold uv every darned one on um. 
Tell um all he'll roast um all ef they go nigh 
white man. Liars all on um,—can’t send 
no letter. Tain’t no use.” 

“Do you think the priest knows these 
people ?” 

“ Know it; jest as well as nothin’. Hearn 
um tell at market to-day. Old Father José 
cum, and the young one,—black-haired ras- 
cal—he cum too. Cum and gin um a 
picter-book, and cum back with five beaver 
dnd three antelope skin, and two buffaloes. 
Gin um a picter-book. Hearn al} about it 
at market. All liars! Injuns is liars,— 
priests is liars too !” 

Eunice thought of tokens which messen- 
gers had carried, who knew not what they 
bore. She longed to tell Ransom some 
story of Cyrus or of Pyrrhus. But she con- 
tented herself with saying : 

“T must send word.” And she called 
Inez to her, and the White Hawk. 

“ Ma-ry,—can I send these people to 
the Captain? Can you tell them how to 
go a 

“ Tell—yes—now.” And the girl checked 
her horse, as if to return with the message. 

“ No—not now, Ma-ry. Can I wnite? 
Will these people take the letter ?” 

“ Give sugar,—much sugar,—take letter. 
Take it, throw it in river, throw it in fire. 
All laugh. Eat sugar, throw letter away. 
All lie. All steal. 


“ Give sugar, little sugar,—give letter,— 
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letter come, you give sugar,—oh, give heap 
sugar! heap sugar—see ?” 

“ Ves, yes,—I see,” said Eunice. “ When 
they come back with other letter from Capt. 
Nolan, I will pay them with sugar.” 

“ See,—yes,—yes,—-see? Heap sugar, 
all come.” 

Then she opened and shut her hands 
quickly. 

“Five, five, five days, heap sugar. 
Five, five, five, five days, little heap sugar. 
Five, five, five, five, five, five days, gourd 
of sugar. More days no sugar, no sugar, 
bad Indian. Nolan dead. No sugar at all.” 

“ Ma-ry, these people know the priest. 
Father’ José they know. Father Jeronimo 
they know. Priests do not love Nolan. 
Will they show the priest my letter ?” 

The girl took the question in an instant, 
—took it, it would seem, before it was asked. 
Her face changed. 

“ Show old White Head letter :—White 
Head tear letter,—burn letter.” 

But in an instant she added : 

“ White Hawk send skin. Old White 
Head no read skin.” And she flung up 
her head like a princess, proud of her supe- 
rior accomplishment. Eunice took her idea 
at once, praised her, and encouraged it. 
The girl meant that if she traced on the 
back of an antelope-skin one of the hiero- 
glyphic pictures of the Indian tribes, Nolan 
would understand the warning she gave, 
while the average Franciscan, with all his 
accomplishments, would let it pass, without 
comprehending its meaning. 

In such discussions, on an easy gallop, they 
returned homeward. As they approached 
the garrison, they met Mr, Lonsdale, the 
stranger whom the gossiping party of ladies 
had pronounced so mysterious. Eunice, to 
say the truth, was much of their mind. 
Who Mr. Lonsdale was, what he was, and 
why he was there, no one knew. And 
while she disliked the gossiping habit of 
most of the people around her, she did not 
like to be in daily intercourse with a man 
who might be a spy from the head-quarters 
at the City of Mexico,—might be an agent 
of the King of England,—might be anything 
the Mexican ladies said he was. 

For all this, he and the ladies were on 
terms externally friendly. He stopped as 
they approached, and asked permission to 
join their party, which Eunice, of course, 
granted cordially. He turned and rode 
with her. The two girls dropped behind. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he said: 

“I should be sorry to be the bearer of bad 





news, Miss Perry. Perhaps you are indif- 
ferent to my news. But I came out hoping 
to meet you.” 

And he stopped as if hesitating anew. 

Eunice said, with a shade of dignity, that 
she was much obliged to him. 

“TI thought,—I supposed,—I did not 
know,”—said the Englishman, with more 
even than the usual difficulty of his country- 
men in opening a conversation,—“ you may 
not have heard that a military force is in 
the upper valleys, looking for the American 
horse-hunters ?” 

What did thisman mean? Was hea quiet 
emissary from the provincial capital, whose 
business it was to gain information about 
poor Nolan? Was he trying to get a crumb 
from Miss Perry? She was quite on her 
guard. She felt quite sure of her ground, 
too,—that she could foil him, by as simple 
an artifice as—the truth. 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Lonsdale,—I have heard 
this. I heard it from Madame Malgares, 
and in more detail from one of the offi- 
cers.” 

“Then perhaps you know more than I 
do.” 

“ Very probably,” said Eunice, not with- 
out the slightest shade of triumph. 

The mysterious Mr. Lonsdale was thrown 
off his guard. Eunice had no wish to 
relieve him, and they rode on in silence. 
With some gulping, and possibly a little 
flush, he said: “I had thought you might 
be anxious about Mr. Nolan, or about the 
Kentucky gentlemen. I understood Miss 
Perry to speak as if some of them were your 
escort here.” 

How much did he know, and how little ? 
Eunice’s first thought was to say: “ The 
Kentucky gentlemen will take care of them- 
selves.” But this tone of defiance might 
complicate things. Once more she tned 
the truth. 

“ Oh, yes! Mr. Harrod and two or three 
more of that party came to Antonio with 
us.” She longed to say: “ Why did not 
your King pounce on them then?” But 
again she was prudent. 

Mr. Lonsdale tried to break her guard 
once more. “The Spanish force is quite a 
large one,” said he. 

Eunice longed to say: “I know that, too.” 
But her conversation with Major Barelo had 
been confidential. She said: “ Indeed!” 
and the Englishman was disarmed. He 
made no farther attempt,—they came with- 
out another word to the Colonel’s quarters ; 
he helped the proud Miss Perry to dis- 
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mount, and the ladies sought their own 
apartments. 

Before bed-time, the White Hawk brought 
her letter to Eunice. She came into the 
double room which Eunice and her niece 
occupied, and she bore on her back a par- 
cel of skins, exactly as a squaw might bring 
them into the warehouse for trade. She 
flung them down on the floor with just the 
air of a tired Indian, glad his tramp was at 
anend. Then, with a very perfect imitation 
of the traders’ jargon, she said : 

“Buy skin? ugh? good skin? ugh? 
Five skin, six skin, good skin. Buy? ugh? 
Whisky, sugar, powder,—one whisky, two 
sugar, four powder,—six skin. Ugh?” 

And she held up one hand, and the fore- 
finger of the other. 

Eunice and Inez laughed ; and Inez said, 

“Yes! yes!—good skin—buy skin—one 
skin, five skin. Heap sugar, heap whisky, 
heap powder!” 

So the mock bargain was completed. 
The girls knelt, and untied the cords, and 
the White Hawk affected to praise her skins 
—the color, the smoothness, the age, and 
so on. And when she had played out her 
joke, and not till then, she turned them all 
over, and showed the grotesque figures 
which she had drawn on the back of one of 
them. Even to Eunice’s eye, although she 
had the clue, they showed nothing. Per- 
haps she began at the top when she should 
have begun at the bottom. Perhaps she 
began at the bottom when she should have 
begun at the middle. Ma-ry enjoyed her 
puzzled expression, but made no sign till 
Eunice said, 

“T can make nothing of it. 
show me.” 

Then the White Hawk laughed and ex- 
plained. From point to point of the skin her 
finger dashed,—who should say by what law ? 
But here was a group, made up of an eagle 
and ten hands, ten feet and ten other hands. 
This meant a hundred eagles and fifty 
more,—and eagles were “enemies.” Ina 
distant corner was a round shield, in another 
a lance with scalps attached, in another the 
feather of a helmet. This showed that she 
supposed the enemies were lancers; that 
they wore the Spanish helmet and carried 
the Spanish shields. Another character had 
three Roman crosses: these were the crosses 
of the Cathedral at Chihuahua. Nolan had 
seen them, and the White Hawk had heard 
of them. Far and wide had their fame gone 
among those simple people; for that Cathe- 
dral was as the St. Peter's of the whole of 
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Northern Mexico. And so the record went 
on. The White Hawk assured her friends 
that so soon as Nolan or Harrod saw the 
skin they would know what, as the ladies 
could very well understand, very few white 
men would know: that one hundred and 
fifty Spanish lancers had left Chihuahua in 
search of him. Then she showed where the 
representation of six bears’ paws showed 
that on the sixth day of the moon of the 
Bears the expedition started; and then 
where a chestnut burr, by the side of men 
fording a river, showed that they crossed the 
Rio-Grande after the month of chestnuts had 
come in. 

All this Eunice heard, and approved with 
wonder. She praised the girl to her heart’s 
content. 

“Where did you find your colors, my 
darling ? ” 

And Ma-ry confessed that failing walnut 
husks and oak-galls, she had contented her- 
self with Inez’s inkstand. 

“But this red around the scalps; this 
red crest of the turkey’s head; these red 
smooches on the lances?” 

The White Hawk paused a moment, turn- 
ed off the question as if it were an idle one; 
but when she was pressed, she stripped up 
the sleeve of her dress, and shewed the fresh 
wound upon her arm, where she had, with- 
out hesitation, used her own blood for ver- 
milion. 

Then Inez kissed her, again and again. 
But the girl would not pretend that she 
thought this either pain or sacrifice. 

Eunice thanked her; but told her she 
must always trust them more. And then 
they all corded up the pack together, and, 
under the White Hawk’s hands, it assumed 
again the aspect of the most unintelligent 
bale of furs that ever passed from an Indian’s 
hands to a trader’s. It was agreed, that at 
daybreak Ransom and Ma-ry should carry 
the parcel to the Indian camp, and Ma-ry 
should try the-force of her rhetoric, backed 
with promises of heaps of sugar, to send a 
party with the message. 

“It is all very fine,” said Inez; “and if 
that skin ever reaches him, I suppose that 
he or Capt. Harrod will disentangle its rid- 
dies. But I have more faith in ten words 
of honest English than in all this gali- 
matias.” 

“So have I, dear child, if the honest 
English ever comes to him. See what I 
have done. I have begged from Dolores 


this pretty prayer-book. There is no treason 
I have loosened the parchment cover 
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here and have written on the inside of it 
your ten words, and more. See, I said, 


*The Governor sent a hundred and fifty lancers after you 
ais 1 They were at El Paso last week and mean 
. 


“ You see I printed this in old text, and 
matched the color of the old Latin, as well 
as its character. These people shall take 
that to Capt. Nolan with this note.” 

And she read the note she had written: 


“My DEAR COUSIN : 

“ May the Holy Mother keep you in her remem- 
brance! My prayer for you, day and night, is that 
you may be saved. Forget the vanities and sins of 
those shameless heretics, and enter into the arms 
of our mother, the church. Study well, in each 
day’s prayers, the holy book I send you. On our 
knees we daily beg that you may see the errors of 
your wandering and return.” 


“That will make him search the book 
through and through. And if he does not 
rip off this parchment cover, and find what 
I have written on the inside, he is not the 
man I take him to be. - 

“ And now, girls, go to bed, both of you ; 
Ma-ry will need to be moving bright and 
early, if she is to take this to the Redskins 
before the Fort is stirring.” 


CHAPTER XVI. ‘ 
MINES AND COUNTER-MINES. 


“SEEK not thou to find 
The sacred counsels of almighty mind: 
Involved in darkness lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierced by thee— 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the first shalt know.” 
—ALEXANDER Pope. 


WITH the gray of the morning the White 
Hawk left the house, and found her way 
out of the little settlement. The girl’s his- 
tory was perfectly known to everyone at the 
post, and any waywardness in her habits 
attracted no surprise; indeed, it attracted 
no attention. On his part, Ransom had 
saddled his own horse, had fastened behind 
the saddle the pack of furs, and a package, 
only not quite so large, of the much-prized 
sugar. 

“ All nonsense,” he had said to Eunice. 
“Gin um two quarts whisky, and they’ll 
go to hell for you. Sugar’s poor sugar; 
your brother would not look at it, it’s so 
bad; but it’s too good for them Redskins. 
Gin um whisky.” 

But Eunice was resolute, and the old man 
knew that he must throw the sugar away, 
because she so bade him. He satisfied him- 





self, therefore, with taking from the store- 
house on her order just twice as much as she 
had bidden him. He was well clear of any 
observation from the Presidio when he saw 
Ma-ry in advance of him, moving so quickly 
that he had to abandon the walk of his 
horse, and come to a trot, that he might 
overtake her. 

“ Mornin’, Miss Mary; better jump up 
here. The old bay’s often carried Miss 
Inez.” 

And in a moment he had lifted the girl, 
who was an expert in horsemanship in all 
its guises, so that she sat behind him on the 
pack of furs, steadying herself by placing 
one hand upon his shoulder. Having en- 
tirely satisfied himself, after the first few 
days of his observation of the White Hawk, 
that she was, in very truth, neither a “ nig- 
ger” nor an “ Ingin,” he had taken her into 
the sacred chamber of his high favor, and 
did not regard her as humbug or liar, which 
is more than can be said of his regard for 
most men and women. 

“ Want ye to tell them Redskins to keep 
away from them priests and friars, Miss 
Mary. Priests and friars ain’t no good 
nowhere. These here is wuss than most on 
um be. Tell the Redskins to keep clear 
on um.” 

The White Hawk thought she understood 
him, and said so. 

“Tell um to make haste, lazy critters, if 
they can. Wanted to go myself to tell Mr. 
Nolan. Can’t go, cos must stay with the 
young ladies. But I could get there and 
back ’fore them lazy Redskins will go half 
way. Tell um to be here in a week, and 
we'll give um five pounds of good sugar, 
every man on um.” 

Ma-ry understood enough to know that 
this proposal was absurd. She told Ran- 
som, in language which he did not under- 
stand, that if the messengers reached Nolan 
in less than eight or ten days, it would be 
by marvelous good luck. As she did not 
use his words, spoke of suns and nights, and 
of hands whenever she would say “five,” 
the old man did not at all follow her. But 
he was relieved by thinking that she under- 
stood him, and said so. 

“ That’s so; let um travel all day and all 
night, too. Ld get there myself by day 
arter to-morrow; but them Redskins don’t 
know nothin’.” 

The truth was that he was as ignorant as 
a mole of Nolan’s position and of the way 
thither. But he had always relied, and not 


in vain, on his own quick good sense, his 
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iron strength, and his intense determination 
to achieve any task he had in hand more 
promptly than those around him. He did 
not, therefore, even know that he was brag- 
ging. He meant merely to say that the 
Indians were as nearly worthless as human 
beings could be; that their ability was less 
than his in the proportion of one-fifth to 
one; and, by the extravagance of his lan- 
guage, to wash his hands, even in the White 
Hawk’s eyes, of any participation in the 
responsibility of this undertaking. 

They were soon in sight of the smokes of 
the lodges, and in a moment more were 
surrounded by the beggar children of a beg- 
gar tribe, eager for paper gods, for whisky, 
for sugar, for ribbons, for tobacco, or for 
anything else that might be passing. 

Ma-ry sought out and found the man who 
could best be called the chief of the party. 
Ransom had dismounted, but she sat upon 
the saddle still, and took an air which was 
wholly imperial in her dealings with the 
Crooked Feather. Ransom said afterward 
to Inez: “The gal’s a queen in her own 
country, she is.” Ma-ry did not ask; she 
directed. 

The man was amazed that she spoke 
to him in his own language. No white 
man or woman of the Presidio had ever 
accosted him so till now. He had seen 
her only the day before with a party from 
the fort, and he knew very well that they 
represented the dignitaries of the fort. He 
did not know who she was, nor did the girl 
make any endeavor to explain. 

Simply she bade him, in the most per- 
emptory way, take the skins and the little 
parcel which she gave him to the hunting 
party whom he would find on the Tockan- 
hono, and to be sure he was there before 
the moon changed. When he had done 
this he was to come back, also as soon as 
might be, and when he returned, if he 
brought any token from the long-knife chief 
whom he found there, he was to have sugar 
in heaps, which almost defy the powers of 
our numeration. All the party were to have 
heaps of it. In guerdon, or token, Ran- 
som was now permitted to open the little 
pack of sugar which he had brought with 
him, which then lay in tempting profusion 
in its open wrapper while Ma-ry spoke. She 
was a little annoyed to see that her order— 
for it was hers originally—had been so 
largely exceeded. 

As for the size of the party, the Crooked 
Feather might go alone, or he might take 
all the lodges, as he chose, only he must not 





tarry. For all who went, and all who re- 
turned, there would be sugar, if they were 
here before the third quarter of the new 
moon. If as late as the next moon, there 
would be no sugar; and the White Hawk’s 
expression of disgust at a result so wretched 
was tragical. The so-called Stoics, to whom 
she spoke, affected feelings of dismay equal 
to hers. 

Crooked Feather ventured to suggest that 
a little whisky made travel quicker. 

The imperial lady rebuked him sternly for 
the proposal, and he shrunk back ashamed. 

In a rapid council he then decided that 
only five horses, with their riders, should go, 
and this under his own lead. As for the 
sugar which Ransom had brought and laid 
before them, it was nothing; even a rabbit 
would not see that any sugar lay there. In 
token of which, as they talked, the Crooked 
Feather and his companions scooped it up 
in their hands and ate it all; it would not 
have vanished sooner had it been some light 
soup provided for their refreshment. But 
he understood that his supposed “ White 
Father” who had provided this had sent it 
only as a little token of good-will,—clearly 
could not, indeed, send more, besides the 
furs and the princess, on the back of Ran- 
som’s saddle. A chief of the rank and fol- 
lowing of Crooked Feather was substan- 
tially, he said, the equal of his Great Father, 
personally unknown to him. But he wore 
and showed a crucifix, which his Great 
Father had sent to him; and as the Great 
Father had set his heart on sending these 
skins to the long-knife chieftain, who was 
an intimate friend of Crooked Feather’s, 
according to that worthy’s own account, 
why Crooked Feather would personally 
undertake their safe conduct. 

Even while this harangue went on, the 
squaws detailed for that duty were packing 
the beasts who were to go on the expedi- 
tion, hastily folding the skins of the lodge 
which was to go. 

Ma-ry was a little surprised to find that 
she was mistaken for an emissary of King 
Charles the Fourth, or of the Pope of Rome. 
In truth, she could not herself have named 
these dignitaries, nor had she the least idea 
of their pretensions. It was idle to try to 
explain that her Great Father was a very 
different person from the Great Father who 
had started the crucifix. She simply ap- 
plauded the purpose of the Crooked Feather 
to do what she had told him to do; and she 
did not hesitate to give precise instructions 
to the women, who were packing the horses, 
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in the same queenly manner with which she 
had spoken before. 

In less than an hour the party was on its 
way, having long before consumed to the 
last crumb all the sugar. Ransom and 
Ma-ry returned home. They parted at the 
spot where they had met. Ma-ry entered 
the Presidio on one side and Ransom on the 
other, and it was clear that the absence of 
neither of them had challenged any remark 
in the laziness of a Spanish town. Ma-ry 
told her story with glee to the ladies. Inez 
fondled and Eunice praised her, only trying 
to warn her of the essential difference be- 
tween such a great father as Silas ‘Perry and 
such another as Pope Pius, of which, how- 
ever, to repeat again MacDonald’s remark 
to the Japanese governors, “She could 
make nothing.” 

The same evening the Crooked Feather, 
who had been true to his promise of speed, 
had advanced as far as Guadalupe River. 
He found there a camp-fire, a little tent, and 
three horses tethered. It proved that the 
party there consisted of three Fathers of the 
Franciscan order, who had left the Alamo for 
an outpost mission. 

The Fathers were patronizing and cour- 
teous. ‘They asked the purpose of Crooked 
Feather, and he told them. They then pro- 
duced some grape brandy, such as the Mis- 
sions were permitted to make for their own 
use, in contravention of the royal policy 
which weighed upon persons not ghostly. 
Crooked Feather took his portion large, and 
allotted lesser quotas to his companions. 

With the second draught he went into 
more minute particulars as to his enterprise, 





and those who sent him. But the Fathers 
seemed to take no interest in his narrative. 

As soon as the liquor had done its per- 
fect work, and all the Indians slept in a 
drunken sleep, Father Jeronimo cut open 
the bale of furs, and shook them to see 
what might be hidden. When nothing came 
out, he examined the skins, and at once 
found Ma-ry’s runes. Of these “he could 
make nothing.” But he said, with a smile, 
to the worthy Brother Diego, who assisted 
him, that it was a pity to lead others into 
temptation, and he took out that skin from 
the parcel to place it under his own blanket. 

As the Crooked Feather slept heavily, 
there was no difficulty in relieving him also 
of the smaller parcel which Ma-ry had given 
to him. Father Diego crossed himself, and 
so did the other, on opening it. They found 
the familiar aspect of a little book of devo- 
tion. None the less did the older priest cut 
open the stitches which held on the parch- 
ment over-cover. When he noticed, among 
the words which covered the inside, some 
which he knew were neither Spanish nor 
Latin, he folded the parchment carefully and 
put itin his bosom. He inclosed in it, as he 
did so, Eunice’s friendly note, of which he 
could read no word. He then tied up the 
book in its wrapper precisely as it had been 
folded before. 

With his “tokens” thus improved upon, 
and with the worst headache he had ever 
known in his life, the Crooked Feather 
started the next morning at a later hour 
than he had intended on his mission. 

At an earlier hour the three Fathers had 
started on theirs. 


(To be continued.) 
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As one who tends, through changing sun and storm, 
Some flower, of perfume delicate and rare, 
Watching its splendor bloom beyond compare, 

Feeding his soul upon its perfect form— 

And knows another’s hand shall claim his prize 
And plant it, radiant, in some fairer spot, 

Yet, knowing, gives consent, and murmurs not, 
Since, near or far, 't will bloom ‘for loving eyes— 
So in the shadow, dear, I stand and wait, 

Rich in thy beauty for a little space, 

Dumbly consenting to the coming Fate, 

If only purer hearts may fill my place, 








If stronger hands may on thy bidding wait, 
And eyes as tender gladden at thy face! 
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GABRIEL CONROY.* 


BY BRET HARTE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


IN WHICH MR. DUMPHY TAKES POINSETT 
INTO HIS CONFIDENCE. 


THE cool weather of the morning follow- 
ing Mr. Dumphy’s momentous interview 
with Col. Starbottle, contributed somewhat 
to restore the former gentleman’s tranquil- 
lity, which had been considerably disturbed. 
He had, moreover, a vague recollection of 
having invited Col. Starbottle to visit him 
socially, and a nervous dread of meeting 
this man, whose audacity was equal to his 
own, in the company of others. Braced, 
however, by the tonic of the clear exhilara- 
ting air, and sustained by the presence of 
his clerks and the respectful homage of his 
business associates, he dispatched a note to 
Arthur Poinsett, requesting an interview. 
Punctually at the hour named that gentle- 
man presented himself, and was languidly 
surprised when Mr. Dumphy called his clerk 
and gave peremptory orders that their inter- 
view was not to be disturbed, and to refuse 
admittance to all other visitors. And then 
Mr. Dumphy, in a peremptory, practical 
statement which his business habits and 
temperament had brought to a perfection 
that Arthur could not help admiring, pre- 
sented the details of his interview with Col. 
Starbottle. 

“ Now, I want you to help me. I’ve sent 
to you for that business purpose. You un- 
derstand, this is not a matter for the Bank’s 
regular counsel. Now what do’ you pro- 


pose ?” 
“ First, let me ask you, do you believe 
your wife is living ?” ‘ 


- “No,” said Dumphy promptly, “but of 
course I don’t know.” : 

“Then let me relieve your mind at once, 
and tell you that she is not.” 

“You know this to be a fact?” asked 
Dumphy. 

“I do. The body supposed to be Grace 
Conroy’s, and so identified, was your wife’s. 
I recognized it at once, knowing Grace Con- 
roy to have been absent at the culmination 
of the tragedy.” 

“And why did you not correct the mis- 
take ?” 





“That is my business,” said Arthur, 
haughtily, “and I believe I have been in- 
vited here to attend to yours. Your wife is 
dead.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Dumphy, rising with a 
brisk business air, “if you are willing to 
testify to that fact, I reckon there is nothing 
more to be done.” 

Arthur-did not rise, but sat watching Mr. 
Dumphy with an unmoved face. After a 
moment Mr. Dumphy sat down again, and 
looked aggressively but nervously at Ar- 
thur. 

“ Well ?” he said, at last, 

“Ts that all?” asked Arthur, quietly. 
“ Are you willing to go on and establish the 
fact ?” 

“Don’t know what you mean!” said 
Dumphy, with an attempted frankness which 
failed signally. 

“One moment, Mr. Dumphy. You are 
a shrewd business man. Now do you sup- 
pose the person—whoever he or she may be 
—who has sent Col. Starbottle to you, relies 
alone upon your inability to legally prove 
your wife’s death? May they not calculate 
somewhat on your indisposition to prove it 
legally ; on the theory that you’d rather not 
open the case, for instance ?” 

Mr. Dumphy hesitated a moment, and 
bit his lip. 

“Of course,” he said shortly, “there’d 
be some talk among my enemies about my 
deserting my wife—” 

- “ And child,” suggested Arthur. 

“ And child,” repeated Dumphy, savagely, 
“and not coming back again—there’d be 
suthin’ in them blasted papers about it, unless 
I paid ’em, but what’s that !—desertifig one’s 
wife isn’t such a new thing in California.” 

“That’s so,” said Arthur, with a sarcasm 
that was none the less sincere because he 
felt its applicability to himself. 

“But we're not getting on,” said Mr. 
Dumphy, impatiently. “ What's to be done ? 
That’s what I’ve sent to you for.” 

“ Now that we know it is not your wife, 
we must find out we it is that stands back 
of Col. Starbottle. It is evidently some one 
who knows at least as much as we do of the 
facts; we are lucky if they know no.more. 
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Can you think of any one? Who are the 
survivors? Let’s see; you, myself, possibly 
Grace!” 

“Tt couldn’t be that infernal Grace Conroy, 
really alive!” interrupted Dumphy, hastily. 

“No,” said Arthur, quietly; “you re- 
member she was not present at the time.” 

“ Gabriel ?” 

“T hardly think so. Besides, he is a friend 
of yours.” 

“Tt couldn’t be—” 

Dumphy stopped in his speech, with a 
certain savage alarm in his looks. Arthur 
noticed it, and quietly went on. 

“ Who ‘ couldn’t it’ be ?” 

“ Nothing—nobody. I was only thinking 
if Gabriel or somebody could have told the 
story to some designing rascal.” 

“ Hardly—in sufficient detail.” 

“Well,” said Dumphy, with his coarse, 
bark-like laugh, “if I’ve got to pay to see 
Mrs. Dumphy decently buried, I suppose I 
can rely upon you to see that it’s done with- 
out a chance of resurrection. Find out who 
Starbottle’s friend is, and how much he or 
she expects. If I’ve got to pay for this thing, 
I'll do it now, and get the benefit of abso- 
lute silence. So I'll leave it in your hands;” 
and he again rose as if dismissing the sub- 
ject and his visitor, after his habitual busi- 
ness manner. 

“ Dumphy,” said Arthur, still keeping his 
own seat, and ignoring the significance of 
Dumphy’s manner, “there are two profes- 
sions that suffer from a want of frankness in 
the men who seek their services. Those 
professions are Medicine and the Law. I 
can understand why a man seeks to deceive 
his physician, because he is humbugging 
himself; but I can’t see why he is not frank 
to his lawyer! You are no exception to the 
rule. You are now concealing from me, 
whose aid you have sought, some very im- 
portant reason why you wish to have this 
whole affair hidden beneath the snow of 
Starvation Camp.” 

“Don’t know what you’re driving at,” 
said Dumphy. 

But he sat down again. © 

“ Well, listen to me, and perhaps I can 
make my meaning clearer. My acquaint- 
ance with the late Dr. Devarges began some 
months before we saw you. During our in- 
timacy he often spoke to me of his scientific 
discoveries, in which I took some interest, 
and I remember seeing among his papers 
frequent records and descriptions of locali- 
ties in the foot-hills, which he thought bore 
the indications of great mineral wealth. At 





that time the Doctor’s theories and specu- 
lations appeared to me to be visionary, and 
the records of no value. Nevertheless, when 
we were shut up in Starvation Camp, and it 
seemed doubtful if the Doctor would sur- 
vive his discoveries, at his request I depos- 
ited his papers and specimens in a cairn at 


Monument Point. After the catastrophe, 
on my return with the relief party to camp, 
we found that the cairn had been opened 
by some one, and the papers and specimens 
scattered on the snow. We supposed this 
to have been the work of Mrs. Brackett, 
who, in search of food, had broken the cairn, 
taken out the specimens, and died from the 
effects of the poison with which they had 
been preserved.” 

He paused and looked at Dumphy, who 
did not speak. 

“ Now,” continued Arthur, “like all Cali- 
fornians, I have followed your various suc- 
cesses with interest and wonder. I have 
noticed, with the gratification that all your 
friends experience, the singular good fortune 
which has distinguished your mining enter- 
prises, and the claims you have located. 
But 1 have been cognizant of a fact, un- 
known, I think, to any other of your friends, 
that nearly all of the localities of your suc- 
cessful claims, by a singular coincidence, 
agree with the memorandums of Dr. De- 
varges !” 

Dumphy sprang to his feet with a savage, 
brutal laugh. 

“So,” he shouted, coarsely, “that’s the 
game,isit! So it seems I’m mighty lucky in 
coming to you—no trouble in finding this 
woman now, hey? Well, go on, this is get- 
ting interesting; let’s hear the rest! What 
are your propositions—what if I refuse, 


‘hey >” 


“ My first proposition,” said Arthur, rising 
to his feet with a cold, wicked light in his 
gray eyes, “is, that you shall instantly take 
that speech back, and beg my pardon! If 
you refuse, by the living God, I'll throttle 
you where you stand !” 

For one wild moment all the savage ani- 
mal in Dumpbhy rose, and he instinctively 
made a step in the direction of Poinsett. 
Arthur did not move. Then Mr. Dumphy’s 
practical caution asserted itself. A physical 
personal struggle with Arthur would bring 
In witnesses—witnesses, perhaps, of some- 
thing more than that personal struggle. If he 
were victorious, Arthur, unless killed out- 
right, would revenge himself by an exposure. 
He sank back in his chair again. Had Ar- 
thur known the low estimate placed upon 
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his honor by Mr. Dumphy, he would have 
been less complacent in his victory. 

_ “TI didn’t mean to suspect you,” said 
Dumphy at last, with a forced smile. “I 
hope you'll excuse me. I know you’re my 
friend. But you're all wrong about these 
papers ; you are, Poinsett, I swear. I know 
if the fact were known to outsiders, it would 
look queer if not explained. But whose 
business is it, anyway—legally, I mean ?” 

“No one’s, unless Devarges has friends 
or heirs.” 

“ He hadn’t any.” 

“ There’s that wife!” 

“ Bah !—she was divorced !” 

“Indeed! You told me, on our last in- 
terview, that she really was the widow of 
Devarges.” 

“ Never mind that now,” said Dumphy, 
impatiently. “Look here! You know as 
well as I do that no matter how many dis- 
coveries Devarges made, they weren’t worth 
a cent if he hadn’t done some work on them 
—improved or opened them.” 

“ But that is not the point at issue just 
now,” said Arthur. “ Nobody is going to 
contest your claim or sue you for damages. 
But they might try to convict you of a 
crime. They might say that breaking into 
the cairn was burglary, and the taking of the 
papers theft.” 

“But how are they going to prove 
that ?” 

“ No matter. Listen to me, and don’t let 
us drift away from the main point. The ques- 
tion that concerns you is this: An impostor 
sets up a claim to be your wife; you and I 
know she is an impostor, and can prove it. 
She knows that, but knows also that in at- 
tempting to prove it you lay yourself open 
to some grave charges which she doubtless 
stands ready to make.” 

“ Well, then, the first thing to do is to find 
out who she is, what she knows, and what 
she wants, eh ?” said Dumphy. 

“No,” said Arthur, quietly, “the first 
thing to do is to prove that your wife is 
really dead ; and to do that, you must show 
that Grace Conroy was alive when the body 
purporting to be hers, but which was really 
your wife’s, was discovered. Once estab- 
lish hat fact, and you destroy the credibility 
of the Spanish reports, and you need not 
fear any revelation from that source regard- 
ing the missing papers. And that is the 
only source from which evidence against 
you can be procured. But when you de- 


stroy the validity of that report, you of 
course destroy the credibility of all con- 





cerned in making it. And as I was con- 
cerned in making it, of course it won’t do 
for you to put me on the stand.” 

Notwithstanding Dumphy’s disappoint- 
ment, he could not help yielding to a sud- 
den respect for the superior rascal who thus 
cleverly slipped out of responsibility. 

“ But,” added Arthur, coolly, “ you’ll have 
no difficuly in establishing the fact of Grace’s 
survival by others.” 

Dumphy thought at once of Ramirez. 
Here was a man who had seen and con- 
versed with Grace when she had, in the face 
of the Spanish Commander, indignantly as- 
serted heridentity and the falsity of the report. 
No witness could be more satisfactory and 
convincing. But to make use of him, he 
must first take Arthur into his confidence ; 
must first expose the conspiracy of Madame 
Devarges to personate Grace, and his own 
complicity with the transaction. He hesi- 
tated. Nevertheless, he had been lately 
tortured by a suspicion that the late Mad- 
ame Devarges was in some way connected 
with the later conspiracy against himself, 
and he longed to avail himself of Arthur’s 
superior sagacity, and after a second reflec- 
tion he concluded to do it. With the same 
practical conciseness of statement that he 
had used in relating Col. Starbottle’s inter- 
view with himself, he told the story of Mad- 
ame Devarges’s brief personation of Grace 
Conroy, and its speedy and felicitous ending 
in Mrs. Conroy. Arthur listened with un- 
mistakable interest and a slowly heightening 
color. When Dumphy had concluded he 
sat for a moment apparently lost in 
thought. 

“ Well ?” at last said Dumphy, interroga- 
tively and impatiently. 

Arthur started. 

“ Well,” he said, rising and replacing his 
hat with the air of a man who had thor- 
oughly exhausted his subject, “ your frank- 
ness has saved me a world of trouble.” 

“ How ?” said Dumphy. 

“There is no necessity for looking any 
further for your alleged wife. She exists at 
present as Mrs. Conroy, a4ias Madame De- 
varges, alias Grace Conroy. Ramirez is 
your witness. You couldn’t have a more 
willing one.” 

“ Then my suspicions are correct.” ‘* 

“I don’t know on what you based them. 
But here is awoman who has unlimited power 
over men, particularly over one man, Ga- 
briel !—who alone, of all men but ourselves, 
knows the facts regarding your desertion 
of your wife in Starvation Camp, her death, 
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and the placing of Dr. Devarges’s private 
papers by me in the cairn. He knows, too, 
of your knowledge of the existence of the 
cairn, its locality, and contents. He knows 
this, because he was in the cabin that night 
when the Doctor gave me his dying injunc- 
tions regarding his property—the might that 
you—excuse me, Dumphy, but nothing but 
frankness will save us now—the night that 
you stood listening at the door and fright- 
ened Grace with your wolfish face. Don’t 
speak! she told me all about it! Your 
presence ‘there that night gained you the 
information that you have used so profit- 
ably ; it was your presence that fixed her 
wavering resolves and sent her away with 
me.” 

Both men had become very pale and 
earnest. Arthur moved toward the door. 

“1 will see you to-morrow when I, will 
have matured some plan of defense,” he 
said, abstractedly. “We have”—he used 
the plural of advocacy with a peculiar signifi- 
cance—“ we have a clever woman to fight, 
who may be more than our match. Mean- 
time, remember that Ramirez is our defense ; 
he is our man, Dumphy, hold fast to him as 
you would your life. Good-day.” 

In another moment he was gone. As the 
door closed upon him, a clerk entered hast- 
ily from the outer office. “ You said not to 
disturb you, sir, and here is an important 
dispatch waiting for you from Wingdam.” 
Mr. Dumphy took it mechanically, opened 
it, read the first line, and then said hurried- 
ly, “Run after that man, quick! Stop! 
Wait a moment. You needn’t go. There, 
that will do!” 

The clerk hurriedly withdrew into the 
outer office. Mr. Dumphy went back to his 
desk again, and once more devoured the 
following lines : 


“WincpaM, 7th, 6 a. M.—Victor Ramirez mur- 
dered last night on Conroy’s Hill. Gabriel Conroy 
arrested. rs. Conroy missing. Great excitement 
here; strong feeling against Gabriel. Wait instruc- 
tions. —FITcH.” 


At first Mr. Dumphy only heard as an 
echo beating in his brain the parting words 
of Arthur Poinsett, “ Ramirez is our de- 
fense ; hold fast to him as you would your 
life.” And now he was dead—gone ; their 
only witness ; killed by Gabriel the plotter! 
What more was wanted to justify his worst 
suspicions? What should they do? He 
must send after Poinsett again; the plan of 
defense must be changed at once; to-mor- 
row might be too late. Stop! 
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One of his accusers in prison charged 
with a capital crime! The other—the real 
murderer—for Dumphy made no doubt that 
Mrs. Conroy was responsible for the deed— 
a fugitive from justice! What need of any 
witness now? The blow that crippled these 
three conspirators had liberated him! For 
a moment Mr. Dumphy was actually con- 
scious of a paroxysm of gratitude toward 
some indefinitely Supreme Being—a God 
of special providence—special to himself! 
More than this, there was that vague senti- 
ment, common, I fear, to common human- 
ity in such crises, that this Providence was a 
tacit indorsement of himself. It was the 
triumph of Virtue (Dumphy) over Vice 
(Conroy e¢ a/.). 

But there would be a trial, publicity, and 
the possible exposure of certain things by a 
man whom danger might make reckless. 
And could he count upon Mrs. Conroy’s 
absence or neutrality? He was conscious 
that her feeling for her husband was stronger 
than he had supposed, and she might dare 
everything to save him. What had a wom- 
an of that kind to do with such weakness ? 
Why hadn’t she managed it so as to kill 
Gabriel too? ‘There was an evident want 
of practical completeness in this special 
providence, that as a business man Mr. 
Dumphy felt he could have regulated. And 
then he was seized with an idea—a damna- 
ble inspiration !—and set himself briskly to 
write. I regret to say that despite the popu- 
lar belief in the dramatic character of all 
villainy, Mr. Dumphy at this moment pre- 
sented only the commonplace spectacle of 
an absorbed man of business; no lurid light 
gleamed from his pale blue eyes ; no Satanic 
smile played around the corners of his 
smoothly shaven mouth; no feverish ex- 
clamation stirred his moist, cool lips. He 
wrote methodically and briskly without de- 
liberation or undue haste. When he had 
written half a dozen letters he folded and 
sealed them, and, without summoning his 
clerk, took them himself into the outer office 
and thence into the large counting-room. 
The news of the murder had evidently got 
abroad; the clerks were congregated to- 
gether, and the sound of eager, interested 
voices ceased as the great man entered and 
stood among them. 

“James, you and Judson will take the 
quickest route to One Horse Gulch to-night. 
Don’t waste any time on the road or spare 
any expense. When you get there deliver 
these letters, and take your orders from my. 
correspondents. Pick up all the details you 
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can about this affair and let me know. 
What’s your balance at the Gulch, Mr. 
Peebles ?—never mind the exact figures!” 

“ Larger than usual, sir, some heavy de- 
posits !” 

“Increase your balance, then, if there 
should be any infernal fools who connect 
the Bank with this matter.” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Fitch, respectfully, 
“we're to look after your foreman, Mr. 
Conroy, sir?” 

“You are to take your orders from my 
correspondents, Mr. Fitch, and not to inter- 
fere in any way with public sentiment. We 
have nothing to do with the private acts of 
anybody. Justice will probably be done to 
Conroy. It is time that these outrages upon 
the reputation of the California miner should 
be stopped. When the fame of a whole 
community is prejudiced and business injur- 
ed by the rowdyism of a single ruffian,” 
said Mr. Dumphy, raising his voice slightly 
as he discovered the interested and absorb- 
ed presence of some of his most respectable 
customers, “it is time that prompt action 
should be taken.” In fact he would have 
left behind him a strong Roman flavor and 
a general suggestion of Brutus, had he not 
unfortunately effected an anti-climax by ad- 
ding, “ That’s business, sir,” as he retired to 
his private office. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MR. HAMLIN IS OFF WITH AN OLD LOVE, 


Mr. Jack HaMLiIn did not lose much 
time on the road from Wingdam to Sacra- 
mento. His rapid driving, his dust-bespat- 
tered vehicle, and the exhausted condition 
of his horse on arrival, excited but little 
comment from those who knew his habits, 
and for other criticism he had a supreme 
indifference. He was prudent enough, how- 
ever, to leave his horse at a stable on the 
outskirts, and having reconstructed his toilet 
at a neighboring hotel, he walked briskly 
toward the address given him by Maxwell. 
When he reached the corner of the street 
and was within a few paces of the mas- 
sive shining door-plate of Mme. Eclair’s 
Pensionnat, he stopped with a sudden ejacu- 
lation, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
turned on his heel deliberately and began to 
retrace his steps. 

To explain Mr. Hamlin’s singular con- 
duct, I shall be obliged to disclose a secret 
of his, which I would fain keep from the 
fair reader. On receiving Olly’s address 
from Maxwell, Mr. Hamlin had only curso- 





rily glanced at it, and it was only on arriv- 
ing before the house that he recognized to 
his horror that it was a, boarding-school, 
with one of whose impulsive inmates he had 
whiled away his idleness a few months be- 
fore in a heart-breaking but innecent flirta- 
tion, and a soul-subduing but clandestine 
correspondence, much to the distaste of the 
correct Principal. To have presented him- 
self there in his proper person would to 
have been refused admittance or subjected 
to a suspicion that would have kept Olly 
from his hands. For once, Mr. Hamlin 
severely regretted his infelix reputation 
among the sex. But he did not turn his 
back on his enterprise. He retraced his 
steps only to the main street, visitéd a bar- 
ber’s shop and a jeweler’s, and re-appeared 
on the street again with a pair of enormous 
green goggles and all traces of his long dis- 
tinguishing silken black mustache shaven 
from his lip. When it is remembered that 
this rascal was somewhat vain of his per- 
sonal appearance, the reader will appreciate 
his earnestness and the extent of his sacri- 
fice. - 

Nevertheless, he was a little nervous as he 
was ushered into the formal reception room 
of the 7ensionnat, and waited until his cre- 
dentials, countersigned by Maxwell, were 
submitted to Mme. Eclair. Mr. Hamlin 
had no fear of being detected by his real 
name; in the brief halcyon days of his 
romance he had been known as Clarence 
Spifflington,—an ingenious combination of 
the sentimental and humorous which suited 
his fancy, and to some extent he felt ex- 
pressed the character of his affection. Fate 
was propitious ; the servant returned saying 
that Miss Conroy would be down in a mo- 
ment, and Mr. Hamlin looked at his watch. 
Every moment was precious; he was begin- 
ning to get impatient when the door opened 
again and Olly slipped into the room. 

She was a pretty child, with a peculiar 
boyish frankness of glance and manner, and 
a refinement of feature that fascinated Mr. 
Hamlin, who, fond as he was of all child- 
hood, had certain masculine preferences for 
good looks. She seemed to be struggling 
with a desire to laugh when she entered, 
and when Jack turned toward her with 
extended hands she held up her own warn- 
ingly, and closing the door behind her cau- 
tiously, said, in a demure whisper: 

“She'll come down as soon as she can 
slip past Madam’s door.” 

“ Who ?” asked Jack. 

“ Sophy.” 
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“Who's Sophy?” asked Jack seriously. 
He had never known the name of his Dul- 
cinea. In the dim epistolatory region of 
sentiment she had existed only as “The 
Blue Moselle,” so called from the cerulean 
hue of her favorite raiment, and occasion- 
ally in moments of familiar endearment, as 
“ Mosey.” 

“Come, now, pretend you don’t know, 
will you,” said Olly, evading the kiss which 





Jack always had ready for childhood. “If | 


I was her, I wouldn’t have anything to say 
to you after that!” she added, with that os- 
tentatious chivalry of her sex toward each 
other, in the presence of their common ene- 
my. “Why, she saw you from the window 
when you first came this morning, when 
you went back again and shaved off your 
mustache; she knew you. And you don’t 
know her! It’s mean, ain’t it ?—they’ll grow 
again, won’t they?” Miss Olly referred to 
the mustaches and not the affections! 

Jack was astonished and alarmed. In his 
anxiety to evade or placate the duenna, he 
had never thought of her charge—his sweet- 
heart. Here was a dilemma! 

“Oh yes!” said Jack hastily, with a 
well simulated expression of arch affection, 
“Sophy, of course, that’s my little game! 
But I’ve got a note for you too, my dear,” 
and he handed Olly the few lines that Ga- 
briel had hastily scrawled. He watched her 
keenly, almost breathlessly, as she read 
them. To his utter bewilderment she laid 
the note down indifferently and said, “That’s 
like Gabe, the old simpleton !” 

“But you’re goin’ to do what he says,” 
asked Mr. Hamlin, “ain’t you ?” 

“No,” said Olly, promptly, “I ain't! 
Why, Lord! Mr. Hamlin, you don’t know 
that man; why, he does this sort o’ thing 
every week!” Perceiving Jack stare, she 


| the importance of her journey. 


Olly handed him the note, with the re- 
mark, “ He don’t spell well—and he won't 
let me teach him—the old Muggins!” 

Hamlin took it and read as follows: 


DeaR OLLY—If it don’t run a fowl uv yer les- 
sings and the Maddam’s willin’ and the young 
laddies, Brother Gab’s waitin’ fer ye at Wingdam, 
so no more from your affeshtunate brother. AB. 


Mr. Hamlin was in a quandary. It never 
had been a part of his plan to let Olly know 
Mr. Max- 
well’s injunctions to bring her “ quietly,” his 


| own fears of an outburst that might bring a 





went on, “ Why, only last week, didn’t he | 


send to me to meet him out on the corner 
of the street, and he my own brother, in- 


stead o’ comin’ here, ez he hez a right to do. | 


Go to him at Wingdam? No! ketch me!” 

“ But suppose he can’t come,” continued 
Mr. Hamlin. 

“Why can’t he come? I tell you, it’s 
just foolishness and the meanest kind o’ 
bashfulness. Jes’ because they happened to 
be a young lady here from San Francisco, 
Rosey Ringround, who was a little took 
with the ole fool. If he could come to 
Wingdam, why couldn’t he come here,— 
that’s what I want to know ?” 

“Will you let me see that note ?” asked 
Hamlin. 

VoL. XII.—13. 





questioning and sympathetic school about 
his ears, and lastly and not the least potent- 
ly, his own desire to enjoy Olly’s company 
in the long ride to One Horse Gulch with- 
out the preoccupation of grief, with his own 
comfortable conviction that he could event- 
ually bring Gabriel out of this “fix” without 
Olly knowing anything about it, all this for- 
bade his telling her the truth. But here was 
a coil he had not thought of. Howbeit, Mr. 
Hamlin was quick at expedients. “Then 


| you think Sophy can see me,” he added, 


with a sudden interest. 

“Of course she will!” said Olly, archly. 
“It was right smart in you to get acquainted 
with Gabe and set him up to writing that; 
though its just like him. He’s that soft that 
anybody could get round him. But there 
she is now, Mr. Hamlin; that’s her step on 
the stairs. And I don’t suppose you two 
hez any need o’ me now.” And she slipped 
out of the room, as demurely as she had 
entered, at the same moment that a tall, slim 
and somewhat sensational young lady in 
blue came flying in. 

I can, in justice to Mr. Hamlin, whose 
secrets have been perhaps needlessly viola- 
ted in the progress of this story, do no 
less than pass over as sacred, and perhaps 
wholly irrelevant to the issue, the interview 
that took place between himself and Miss 
Sophy. That he succeeded in convincing 
that young woman of his unaltered loyalty, 
that he explained his long silence as the 
result of a torturing doubt of the perma- 
nence of her own affection, that his presence 
at that moment was the successful culmina- 
tion of a long-matured and desperate plan 
to see her once more and learn the truth 
from her own lips, I am sure that no mem- 
ber of my own disgraceful sex will question, 
and I trust no member of a too fond and 
confiding sex will doubt. That some bit- 
terness was felt by Mr. Hamlin, who was 
conscious of certain irregularities during this 
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long interval, and some tears shed by Miss 
Sophy, who was equally conscious of more 
or less aberration of her own magnetic in- 
stincts during his absence, I think will be 


self-evident to the largely comprehending | 


reader. Howbeit, at the end of ten tender 
yet tranquillizing minutes Mr. Hamlin re- 
marked in low, thrilling tones: “ By the aid 
of a few confiding fmends and playin’ it 
rather low on them I got that note to the 
Conroy girl, but the game’s up and we 
might as well pass in our checks now, if she 
goes back on us, and passes out, which I 
reckon’s her little game. If what you say is 
true, Sophy, and you do sometimes look 
back to the past, and things is generally on 
the square, you'll go for that Olly and fetch 
her. For if I go back without that child 
and throw up my hand it’s just tampering 
with the holiest affections and playing it 
mighty rough on as white a man as ever 
you saw, Sophy, to say nothing of your 
reputation, and everybody ready to buck 
agin us who has ten cents to chip in on. 
You must make her go back with me and 
put things on a specie basis!” 

In spite of the mixed character of Mr. 
Hamlin’s metaphor, his eloquence was so 
convincing and effective that Miss Sophy 
at once proceeded with considerable indig- 
nation to insist upon Olly’s withdrawing her 
refusal. “If this is the way you're going to 
act, you horrid little thing! after all that me 
and him’s trusted you, I’d like to see the 
girl in school that will ever tell you anything 
again, that’s all!” a threat so appalling that 
Olly, who did not stop to consider that this 
confidence was very recent and had been 
forced upon her, assented without further 
delay, exhibited Gabriel’s note to Madam 
Eclair, and having received that lady’s gra- 
cious permission to visit her brother, was in 
half an hour in company with Mr. Hamlin 
on the road. 

CHAPTER XL. 


THE THREE VOICES. 


Once free from the trammeling fascina- 
tions of Sophy and the more dangerous 
espionage of Madam Eclair, and with the 
object of his mission accomplished, Mr. 
Hamlin recovered his natural spirits, and 
became so hilarious that Olly, who attrib- 
uted this exaltation to his interview with 
Sophy, felt constrained to make some dis- 
paraging remarks about that young lady, 
partly by way of getting even with her for 
her recent interference, and partly in obedi- 
ence to some well-known bat unexplained 


| law of the sex. To her great surprise, how- 
| ever, Mr. Hamlin’s spirits were in no way 
| dampened, nor did he make any attempt to 
| defend his Lalage. Nevertheless, he listened 
attentively, and when she had concluded, he 
| looked suddenly down upon her chip hat 
| and thick yellow tresses, and said: 

“Ever been in the Southern country, 
Olly ?” 

“ No,” returned the child. 

“ Never down about San Antonio, visit- 
ing friends or relations ?” 

“ No,” said Olly, decidedly. 

Mr. Hamlin was silent for some time, giv- 
ing his exclusive attention to his horse, who 
was evincing a disposition to “ break” into 
a gallop. When he had brought the animal 
back into a trot again, he continued : 

“ There’s a woman! Olly.” 

“ Down in San Antonio?” asked Olly. 

Mr. Hamlin nodded. 

“ Purty ?” continued the child. 

“Tt ain’t the word,” responded Mr. Ham- 
lin seriously. “ Purty ain’t the word.” 

“As purty as Sophy?” continued Olly, 

little mischievously. 

“ Sophy be ~ 

Mr. Hamlin here quickly pulled up him- 
self and horse, both being inclined to an 
exuberance startling to the youth and sex 
of the third party. 

“That is—I mean something in a differ- 
ent suit, entirely.” 

Here he again hesitated, doubtful of his 
slang. 

“T see,” quoth Olly; “ diamonds—So- 
phy’s is spades.” 

The gambler (in sudden and awful admi- 
ration): “ Diamonds—you’ve just struck it! 
but what do you know ’bout cards ?” 

Olly (pomposamente) : “Everything! Tell 
our fortunes by ’’em, we girls! I’m in hearts; 
Sophy’s in spades; you’re in clubs! Do 
you know (in a thrilling whisper), only last 
night I had a letter, a journey, a death, and 
a gentleman in clubs—dark complected— 
that’s you.” 

Mr. Hamlin (a good deal more at ease 
through this revelation of the universal 
power of the four suits): “Speakin’ of 
women, I suppose down there [indicating 
the school] you occasionally hear of angels. 
What’s their general complexion ?” 

Olly (dubiously): “ In the pictures ?” 

Hamlin: “Yes” (with a leading ques- 
tion)—“ sorter dark complected sometimes, 
hey ?” 





“ Never !—always 





Olly (positively) : 
white !” 
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Jack: “ Always white ?” 

Olly: “ Yes—and flabby!” 

They rode along for some time silently. 
Presently Mr. Hamlin broke into song—a 
popular song—one verse of which Olly sup- 
plied with such deftness of execution and 
melodiousness of pipe, that Mr. Hamlin 
instantly suggested a duet. And so over 
the dead and barren wastes of the Sacra- 
mento plains they fell to singing, often bar- 
barously, sometimes melodiously, but never 
self-consciously, wherein I take it they ap- 
proximated to the birds and better class of 
poets, so that rough teamsters, rude pack- 
ers, and weary wayfarers were often touched, 
as with the birds and poets aforesaid, to 
admiration and tenderness. And when they 


stopped for supper at a wayside station, and | 


Jack Hamlin displayed that readiness of 
resource, audacity of manner and address, 
and perfect and natural obliviousness to the 
criticism of propriety or the limitations of 
precedent, and when, moreover, the results 
of all this was a much better supper than 
perhaps a more reputable companion could 
have procured, she thought she had never 
known a more engaging person than this 
Knave of Clubs. 

When they were fairly on the road again 
Olly began to exhibit some curiosity regard- 
ing her brother, and asked some few questions 
about Gabriel’s family, which disclosed the 
fact that Jack’s acquaintance with Gabriel 
was comparatively recent. 

“Then you never saw July at all?” asked 
Olly. 

“July?” queried Jack, reflectively, 
“ what’s she like ?” 

“TI don’t know whether she’s a heart or 
spade,” said Olly, as thoughtfully. 

Jack was silent for some moments, and 
then after a pause, to Olly’s intense aston- 
ishment, proceeded to sketch, in a few vig- 
orous phrases, the external characteristics 
of Mrs. Conroy. 

“Why, you said you never saw her!” 
ejaculated Olly. 

“No more I did,” responded the gam- 
bler, with a quick laugh; “ this is only a lit- 
tle bluff!” 

It had grown.cold with the brief twilight 
and the coming on of night. For some 
time the black, unchanging outlines of the 
distant Coast Range were sharply si/houetted 
against a pale, ashen sky, that at last faded 
utterly, leaving a few stars behind as em- 
blems of the burnt-out sunset. The red 
road presently lost its calm and even outline 
in the swiftly gathering shadows, or, to Olly’s 


fancy, was stopped by shapeless masses of 
rock or giant-like trunks of trees that in 
turn seemed to give way before the skillful 
hand and persistent will of her driver. At 
times a chill exhalation from a road-side 
ditch came to Olly like the damp breath of 
an open grave, and the child shivered even 
beneath the thick traveling shawl of Mr. 
Hamlin, with which she was inwrapped. 
Whereat Jack at once produced a flask, and 
prevailed upon Olly to drink something that 
set her to coughing, but which that astute 
and experienced child at once recognized 
as whisky. Mr. Hamlin, to her surprise, 





however, did not himself partake, a fact 
| which she at once pointed out to him. 

“ At an early age, Olly,” said Mr. Ham- 
lin, with infinite gravity, “I promised an 
| infirm and aged relative never to indulge in 
spirituous liquors, except on a physician’s 
prescription. I carry this flask subject to 
the doctor’s orders. Never having ordered 
me to drink any, I don’t.” 

As it was too dark for the child to observe 
Mr. Hamlin’s eyes, which, after the fashion 
of her sex, she consulted much oftener than 
his speech for his real meaning, and was as 
often deceived, she said nothing, and Mr. 
Hamlin relapsed into silence. At the end 
of five minutes he said: 

“ She was a woman, Olly, you bet!” 

Olly, with great tact and discernment, 
instantly referring back to Mr. Hamlin’s dis- 
course of an hour before, queried : 

“ That girl in the Southern country ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hamlin. 

“Tell me all about her,” said Olly ; “all 
you know.” 

“ That ain’t much,” mused Hamlin, with 
a slight sigh. “Ah, Olly, she could sing!” 

“With the piano?” said Olly, a little 
superciliously. 

“ With the organ,” said Hamlin. 

Olly, whose sole idea of this instrument 
was of the itinerant barrel variety, yawned 
slightly, and with a very perceptible lack of 
interest said that she hoped she would see 
her some time when she came up that way 
and was “ going ’round.” 

Mr. Hamlin did not laugh, but after a few 
minutes’ rapid driving, began to explain to 
Olly with great earnestness the character of 
a church organ. “I used to play one once, 
Olly,inachurch. They did say that I used 
| sometimes to fetch that congregation, jest 
snatch ’em bald-headed, Olly, but it’s a long 
time ago! There was one hymn in particu- 
lar that I used to run on consid’rible—one 
o’ them masses o’ Mozart’s—one that I 
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heard Aer sing, Olly ; it went something like 
this,” and Jack proceeded to lift his voice 
in the praise of Our Lady of Sorrows, with 
a serene unconsciousness to his surround- 
ings, and utter absorption in his theme that 
would have become the most enthusiastic 
acolyte. The springs creaked, the wheels 
rattled, the mare broke, plunged, and recov- 
ered herself, the slight vehicle swayed from 
side to side, Olly’s hat bruised and flattened 
itself against his shoulder, and still Mr. 
Hamlin sang. When he had finished, he 
looked down at Olly. She was asleep! 
Jack was an artist and an enthusiast, but 
not unreasonable nor unforgiving. “It’s 
the whisky,” he murmured to himself, in an 
apologetic recitation to the air he had just 
been singing. He changed the reins to his 
other hand with infinite caution and gen- 
tleness, slowly assed his disengaged arm 
around the swaying little figure, until he had 
drawn the chip hat and the golden tresses 
down upon his breast and shoulder. In 





same way. Mr. Hamlin pushed on his 
horse to the crossing, and, hidden by the 
darkness and the trunks of the giant pines, 
pulled up to let the strangers precede him. 
In a few moments the voices were abreast 
of him and stationary. The horsemen had 
apparently halted. 

*“ Here seems to be a road,” said a voice, 
quite audibly. 

“ All right, then,” returned another ; “ it’s 
the ‘cut-off.’ We'll save an hour, sure.” 

A third voice here struck in potentially, 
“ Keep the stage road. If Joe Hall gets 
wind of what’s up, he’ll run his man down 
to Sacramento for safe keeping. If he does 
he’ll take this road—it’s the only one, sabe ? 
we can’t miss him!” 

Jack Hamlin leaned forward breathlessly 
in his seat. “ But it’s an hour longer this 
way,” growled the second voice. “The 
boys will wait,” responded the previous 
speaker; there was a laugh, a jingling of 


| spurs, and the invisible procession moved 


this attitude, scarcely moving a muscle lest | 


he should waken the sleeping child, at mid- 
night he came upon the twinkling lights of 
Fiddletown. Here he procured a fresh 
horse, dispensing with an hostler and har- 
nessing the animal himself, with such noise- 
less skill and quickness that Olly, propped 
up in the buggy with pillows and blankets 
borrowed from the Fiddletown hostelry, 
slept through it all, nor wakened even after 
they were again upon the road, and had 
begun the long ascent of the Wingdam 
turnpike. 

It wanted but an hour of daybreak when 
he reached the summit, and even then he 
only slackened his pace when his wheels 
sank to their hubs in the beaten dust of the 
stage road. The darkness of that early hour 
was intensified by the gloom of the heavy 
pine woods through which the red road 
threaded its difficult and devious way. It 
was very still. Hamlin could hardly hear 
the dead, muffled plunge of his own horse 
in the dusty track before him, and yet once 
or twice he stopped to listen. His quick 
ear detected the sound of voices and the 
jingle of Mexican spurs, apparently ap- 
proaching behind him. Mr. Hamlin knew 
that he had not passed any horseman and 
was for a moment puzzled. But then he 
recalled the fact that a few hundred yards 
beyond, the road was intersected by the 
“cut-off” to One Horse Gulch, which, after 
running parallel with the Wingdam turn- 
pike for half a mile, crossed it in the forest. 
The voices were on that road going the 





slowly forward in the darkness. 

Mr. Hamlin did not stir a muscle until 
the voices failed before him in the distance. 
Then he cast a quick glance at the child ; 
she still slept quietly, undisturbed by the 
halt or those ominous voices which had 
brought so sudden a color into her com- 
panion’s cheek and so baleful a light in his 
dark eyes. Yet fora moment Mr. Hamlin 
hesitated. To go forward to Wingdam now 
would necessitate his following cautiously in 
the rear of the Lynchers, and so prevent his 
giving a timely alarm. To strike across to 
One Horse Gulch by the “ cut-off” would 
lose him the chance of meeting the Sheriff 
and his prisoner, had they been forewarned, 
and were escaping in time. But for the 
impediment of the unconscious little figure 
beside him, he would have risked a dash 
through the party ahead of him. But that 
was not to be thought of now. He must 
follow them to Wingdam, leave the child, 
and trust to luck to reach One Horse Gulch 
before them. If they delayed a moment at 
Wingdam it could be done. A feeling of 
yearning tenderness and pity succeeded the 
slight impatience with which he had a 
moment before regarded his encumbering 
charge. He held her in his arms, scarcely 
daring to breathe lest he should waken her, 
hoping that she might sleep until they reach- 
ed Wingdam, and that leaving her with his 
faithful henchman “ Pete,” he might get 
away before she was aroused to embarrass- 
ing inquiry. Mr. Hamlin had a man’s 
dread of scenes with even so small a speci- 
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men of the sex, and for once in his life, he 
felt doubtful of his own readiness, and feared 
lest in his excitement he might reveal the 
imminent danger of her brother. Perhaps he 
was never before so conscious of that danger; 
perhaps he was never before so interested in 
the life of any one. He began to see things 
with Olly’s eyes—to look upon events with 
reference to Aer feelings rather than his own ; 
if she had sobbed and cried this sympa- 
thetic rascal really believed that he would 
have cried too. Such was the unconscious 
and sincere flattery of admiration. He was 
relieved when, with the first streaks of dawn, 
his mare wearily clattered over the scattered 
river pebbles and “tailings” that paved the 
outskirts of Wingdam. He was still more 
relieved when the three Voices of the Night, 
now faintly visible as three armed horsemen, 
drew up before the veranda of the Wingdam 
Hotel, dismounted, and passed into the bar- 
room. And he was perfectly content, when 
a moment later he lifted the still sleeping 
Olly in his arms and bore her swiftly, yet 
cautiously, to his room. To awaken the 
sleeping Pete on the floor above, and drag 
him half-dressed and bewildered into the 
presence of the unconscious child, as she lay 
on Jack Hamlin’s own bed, half buried in a 
heap of shawls and rugs, was only the work 
of another moment. 

“Why, Mars Jack! Bress de Lord !—it’s 
a chile!” said Pete, recoiling in sacred awe 
and astonishment. 

“Hold your blasted jaw!” said Jack, in 
a fierce whisper, “ you'll waken her! Listen 
tome, you chattering idiot. Don’t waken 
her, if you want to keep the bones in your 
creaking old skeleton whole enough for the 
doctors to buy. Let her sleep as long as 
she can. If she wakes up and asks after 
me, tell her I’m gone for her brother. Do 
you hear ? Give her anything she asks for— 
except—the Truth! What are you doing, 
you old fool ?” 

Pete was carefully removing the mountain 
of shawls and blankets that Jack had piled 
upon Olly. “Fore God, Mars Jack, you’s 
smuddering dat chile!” was his only re- 
sponse. Nevertheless, Jack was satisfied 
with a certain vague tenderness in his man- 
ipulation, and said curtly, “Get me a 
horse !” 

“Tt ain’t to be did, Mars Jack ; de stables 
is all gone—cleaned! Dey’s a rush over to 
One Horse Gulch, all day!” 

“ There are three horses at the door,” said 
Jack, with wicked significance. 

“ For the love of God, Mars Jack, don’t 


| a “big thing of it.” 





ye do dat!” ejaculated Pete, in unfeigned 
and tremulous alarm. “ Dey don’t take dem 
kind o’ jokes yer worth a cent—dey’d be 
doin’ somefin awful to ye, sah—shuah’s yer 
born!” 

But Jack, with the child lying there peace- 
ably in his own bed, and the Three Voices 
growing husky in the bar-room below, re- 
gained all his old audacity. “I haven't 
made up my mind,” continued Jack, coolly, 
“ which of the three I'll take, but you’ll find 
out from the owner when I do! Tell him 
that Mr. Jack Hamlin left his compliments 
and a mare and buggy for him. You can 
say that if he keeps the mare from breaking 
and gives her her head down hill, she can 
do her mile inside of 2:45. Hush! Bye- 
bye!” He turned, lifted the shawl’ from 
the fresh cheek of the sleeping Olly, kissed 
her, and shaking his fist at Pete, vanished. 

For a few moments the negro listened 
breathlessly. And then there came the 
sharp, quick clatter of hoofs from the rocky 
road below, and he sank dejectedly at the 
foot of the bed. “He’s gone done it! 
Lord save us! but it’s a hangin’ matter yer!” 
And even as he spoke Mr. Jack Hamlin, 
mounted on the fleet mustang that had been 


| ridden by the Potential Voice, with his au- 


dacious face against the red sunrise, and his 
right shoulder squarely advanced, was but- 
ting away the morning mists that rolled 
slowly along the river road to One Horse 
Gulch. 

CHAPTER XLI. 


DUMPHY IS PERPLEXED BY A MOVE- 


MENT IN REAL ESTATE. 


MR, 


Mr. Dumpuy’s confidence in himself was 
so greatly restored, that several business 
enterprises of great pith and moment, whose 
currents for the past few days had been 
turned awry, and so “lost the name of 
action,” were taken up by him with great 
vigor and corresponding joy to the humbler 
business associates who had asked him just 
to lend his name to that project, and make 
He had just given his 
royal sanction and a check to an association 
for the encouragement of immigration, by 
the distribution through the sister States of 
one million seductive pamphlets setting forth 
the various resources and advantages of Cali- 
fornia for the farmer, and proving that $150 
spent for a passage thither was equal to the 
price of a farm; he had also assisted in send- 
ing the eloquent Mr. Blowhard and the per- 
suasive Mr. Windygust to present these facts 
orally to the benighted dwellers of the East 
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and had secured the services of two eminent 
Californian statisticians to demonstrate the 
tact that more people were killed by lightning 
and frozen to death in the streets of New 
York in a single year, than were ever killed 
by railroad accidents or human violence in 
California during the past three centuries ; 
he had that day conceived the “ truly mag- 
nificent plan” of bringing the waters of Lake 
Tahoe to San Francisco by ditches, thereby 
enabling the citizens to keep the turf in their 
door-yards green through the summer. He 
had started two banks, a stage line, and a 
watering-place, whose climate and springs 
were declared healthful by edict and were 
aggressively advertised, and he had just pro- 
jected a small suburban town that should 
bear his name. He had returned from this 
place in high spirits with a company of 
friends in the morning, after his interview 
with Poinsett. There was certainly no trace 
of the depression of that day in his manner. 

It was a foggy morning, following a clear, 
still night, an atmospheric condition not un- 
usual at that season of the year to attract 
Mr. Dumphy’s attention, yet he was con- 
scious on reaching his office, of an undue 
oppressiveness in the air that indisposed him 
to exertion, and caused him to remove his 
coat and cravat. Then he fell to work upon 
his morning’s mail, and speedily forgot the 
weather. There was a letter from Mrs. 
Sepulvida disclosing the fact that, owing to 
the sudden and unaccountable drying up of 
the springs on the lower plains, large num- 
bers of her cattle had died of thirst and were 
still perishing. This was of serious import 
to Mr. Dumphy, who had advanced money 
on this perishable stock, and he instantly made 
a memorandum to check this sudden freak of 
nature, which he at once attributed to femi- 
nine carelessness of management. Further 
on, Mrs. Sepulvida inquired particularly as to 
the condition of the Conroy mine, and dis- 
played a disposition characteristic of her 
sex, to realize at once on her investment. 
Her letter ended thus: “ But I shall proba- 
bly see you in San Francisco. Pepe says 
that this morning the markings on the beach 
showed the rise of a tide or wave during 


the night higher than any ever known since 


1800. I do not feel safe so near the beach, | 
and shall rebuild in the spring.” Mr. Dum- | 
phy smiled grimly to himself. He had at 


one time envied Poinsett. But here was the 
woman he was engaged to marry, careless, 
improvident, with a vast estate, and on the 
eve of financial disaster through her care- 
lessness, and yet actually about to take a 














journey of two hundred miles because of 
some foolish, womanish whim or superstition. 
It would be a fine thing if this man, to whom 
good fortune fell without any effort on his part 
—this easy, elegant, supercilious Arthur Poin- 
sett, who was even indifferent to that good 
fortune, should find himself tricked and 
deceived—should have to apply to him, 
Dumphy, for advice and assistance! And 
this, too, after his own advice and assistance 
regarding the claims of Colonel Starbottle’s 
client had been futile. The revenge would 
be complete. Mr. Dumphy rubbed his 
hands in prospective satisfaction. 

When, a few moments later, Colonel Star- 
bottle’s card was put into his hand, Mr. 
Dumphy’s satisfaction was complete. This 
was the day that the gallant Colonel was to 
call for an answer; it was evident that 
Arthur had not seen him, nor had he made 
the discovery of Starbottle’s unknown client. 
The opportunity of vanquishing this man 
without the aid or even the knowledge of 
Poinsett was now before him. By way of pre- 
paring himself for the encounter, as well as 
punishing the Colonel, he purposely delayed 
the interview, and for full five minutes kept 
his visitor cooling his heels in the outer 
office. 

He was seated at his desk, ostentatiously 
preoccupied, when Colonel Starbottle was 
at last admitted. He did not raise his head 
when the door opened, nor in fact until the 
Colonel, stepping lightly forward, walked to 
Dumphy’s side, and deliberately unhooking 
his cane from its accustomed rest on his arm, 
laid it, pronouncedly, on the desk before 
him. The Colonel’s face was empurpled, 
the Colonel’s chest was efflorescent and 
bursting, the Colonel had the general effect 
of being about to boil over the top button 
of his coat, but his manner was jauntily and 
daintily precise. 

“One moment! a single moment, sir!” 
he said, with husky politeness. “ Before 
proceeding to business—er—we will devote 
a single moment to the necessary explana- 
tions of—er—er—a gentleman. ‘The kyard 
now lying before you, sir, was handed ten 
minutes ago to one of your subordinates. I 
wish to inquire, sir, if it was then delivered 
to you?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dumphy, impatiently. 

Colonel Starbottle leaned over Mr. Dum- 
phy’s desk and coolly rung his bell. Mr. 
Dumphy’s clerk instantly appeared at the 
door. 

“T wish,” said the Colonel, addressing 
himself to the astounded employé as he 
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stood loftily over Mr. Dumphy’s chair; “I 
have—er—in fact sent for you, to withdraw 
the offensive epithets I addressed to you, 
and the threats—of er—of er—personal vio- 
lence! The offense—is not yours—but— 
er—rests with your employer, for whose 
apology I am—er—now waiting. Never- 
theless, I am ready, sir, to hold myself at 
your service—that is—er—of course—after 
my responsibility—er—with your master— 
er—ceases !” 





| 


“ You’re a man of the world, Starbottle, 
soam I? Sade? You're a gentleman— 
so am I,” he continued, hastily. “ But I’m 
a business man, and you're not. Sade? 
Let’s understand each other. No offense, 
you know, but in the way of business. This 
woman, claiming to be my wife, don’t exist 
— it’s all right, you know, I understand. I 
don’t blame you, but you’ve been deceived, 
and all that sort of thing. I’ve got the 
proofs. Now as aman of the world and a 


Mr. Dumphy, who, in the presence of | gentleman and a business man, when I say 


Colonel Starbottle, felt his former awkward- | the game’s up! you understand me. 


ness return, signed with a forced smile to | 


his embarrassed clerk to withdraw, and said 
hastily, but with an assumption of easy famil- 
iarity : 

“Sorry, Colonel, sorry, but I was very 
busy, and am now. No offense. All a 
mistake, you know! business man and busi- 
ness hours,” and Mr. Dumphy leaned back 
in his chair, and emitted his rare cachinna- 
tory bark. 

“Glad to hear it, sir, I accept your apol- 
ogy,” said the Colonel, recovering his good 
humor and his profanity together; “ blank 
me, if I didn’t think it was another blank 
affair like that I had with old Maje Tolliver, 
of Georgia. Called on him in Washington 
in "48 during session. Boy took up my 
kyard. Waited ten minutes, no reply! Then 
sent friend, poor J eff Boomerang—dead now, 
killed in. New Orleans by, Ben Pastor—with 
challenge. Blank me, sir, after the second 
shot, Maje sends for me, lying thar with hole 
in both lungs, gasping for breath. ‘It’s all 
a blank blunder, Star,’ he says, ‘ boy never 
brought kyard. 
ger for me, Star, for I reckon I won't live 
to do it,’ and died like a gentleman, blank 
me!” 

“What have you got to propose ?” said 
Mr. Dumphy, hastily, seeing an opportunity 
to stop the flow of the Colonel’s recollec- 
tions. 

“According to my memory, at our last 
interview over the social glass in your own 
house, I think something was said of a prop- 
osition coming from you. That is—er,” 
continued the Colonel, loftily, “I hold my- 
self responsible for the mistake, if any.” 

It had been Mr. Dumphy’s first intention 
to assume the roughly offensive; to curtly 
inform Colonel Starbottle of the flight of his 


confederate, and dare him to do his worst. | 


But, for certain vague reasons, he changed 


Horsewhip the blank nig- | 





Dern 
it all! look at that—there!” He thrust 
into Starbottle’s hand the telegram of the 
preceding day. “There! the man’s hung 
by this time—lynched! The woman's 
gone!” 

Col. Starbottle read the telegram without 
any perceptible dismay or astonishment. 

“ Conroy ! Conroy !—don’t know the man. 
There was a McConroy, of St. Jo, but I 
don’t think it’s the same. No, sir! This 
ain’t like him, sir! Don’t seem to be a duel, 
unless he’d posted the man to kill on sight : 
murder’s an ugly word to use to gentlemen. 
Blank me, sir, I don’t know but he could 
hold the man responsible who sent that dis- 
patch. It’s offensive, sir—blank me!” 

“And you don’t know Mrs. Conroy?” 
continued Mr. Dumphy, fixing his eyes on 
Col. Starbottle’s face. 

“Mrs. Conroy! The wife of the super- 
intendent—one of the blankest, most beau- 
tiful women! Good Ged, sir, Ido! And 
I’m dev'lish sorry for her. But what's this 
got to do with our affair? O! I see, Ged!” 
—the Colonel suddenly chuckled, drew out 


| his handkerchief, and waved it in the air 


| gossip ! 


with deprecatory gallantry, “ gossip, sir, all 
People will talk! <A fine woman! 
Blank me, if she was inclined to show some 
attention to Col. Starbottle—Ged, sir, it was 
no more than other women have. You com- 
prehend, Dumphy, Ged, sir, so the story’s 
got round, eh ?—husband’s jealous !—killed 
wrong man! Folks think she’s run off with 
Col. Starbottle, ha! ha! No, sir,” he con- 
tinued, suddenly dropping into an attitude 
of dignified severity. “You can say that 
Col. Starbottle branded the story as a blank 
lie, sir! That whatever might have been 


| the foolish indiscretion of a susceptible sex, 


his plan of tactics. He drew his chair closer | 
to the Colonel, and clapping his hand famil- | 


iarly on his shoulder, began : 





Col. Starbottle will defend the reputation 
of that lady, sir, with his life—with his life!” 

Absurd and ridiculous as this sudden di- 
version of Col. Starbottle from the point at 
issue had become, Dumphy could not doubt 
his sincerity nor the now self-evident fact 
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that Mrs. Conroy was xof his visitor’s mys- 
terious client! Mr. Dumphy felt that his 
suddenly built-up theory was demolished 
and his hope with it. He was still at the 
mercy of this conceited braggart and the 
invisible power behind him, whoever or 
whatever it might be. Mr. Dumphy was 
not inclined to superstition, but he began to 
experience a strange awe of his unknown 
persecutor, and resolved at any risk to dis- 
cover who it was. Could it be really his 
wife ?—had not the supercilious Poinsett 
been himself tricked, or was he not now 
trying to trick him, Dumphy? Couldn’t 
Starbottle be bribed to expose at least the 
name of his client? He would try it. 

“T said just now you had been deceived 
in this woman who represents herself to be 
my wife. I find I have been mistaken in 
the person who I believed imposed upon 
you, and it is possible that I may be other- 
wise wrong. My wife may be alive. I am 
willing to admit it. Bring her here to-mor- 
row and I will accept it as a fact.” 

“You forget that she refuses to see you 
again,” said Col. Starbottle, “ until she has 
established her claim by process of law.” 

“ That’s so! that’s all nght, old fellow ; we 
understand each other. Now, suppose that 
we business men—as a business maxim you 
know—always prefer to deal with principals. 
Now suppose we even go so far as to do 
that and yet pay an agent’s commissions, 
perhaps, you understand me, even a donus. 
Good! ‘That’s business! You understand 
that as a gentleman and a man of the world. 
Now, I say, bring me your principal—fetch 
along that woman, and I’ll make it all right 
with you. Stop! I know what you’re going 
to say ; you’re bound by honor and all that 
—I understand your position as a gentle- 
man, and respect it. Then let me know 
where I can find her. Understand, you 
sha’n’t be compromised as bringing about 
the interview in any way. [I'll see that 
you’re protected in your commission from 
your client ; and for my part, if a check for 
five thousand dollars will satisfy you of my 
desire to do the right thing in this matter, 
it’s at your service.” 

The Colonel rose to his feet and applied 
himself apparently to the single and silent 
inflation of his chest, for the space of a 
minute. When the upper buttons of his 


coat seemed to be on the point of flying off 
with a report, he suddenly extended his 
hand and grasped Dumphy’s with fervor. 

“Permit me,” he said, in a voice husky | 
with emotion, “to congratulate myself on | 





dealing with a gentleman and a man of hon- 
or. Your sentiments, sir, blank me, I don’t 
care if I do say it, do you credit! I am 
proud, sir,” continued the Colonel, warmly, 
“to have made your acquaintance! But I 
regret to say, sir, that I cannot give you the 
information you require. I do not myself 
know the name or address of my client.” 
The look of half-contemptuous satisfac- 
tion which had irradiated Dumphy’s face at 
the beginning of this speech, changed to one 
of angry suspicion at its close. “ That’s a 
queer oversight of yours,” he ejaculated, 
with an expression as nearly insulting as 
he dared to make it. Col. Starbottle did 
not apparently notice the manner of his 
speech, but, drawing his chair close beside 
Dumphy, he laid his hand upon his arm. 
“Your confidence as a man of honor and 
a gentleman,” he began, “ demands equal 
confidence and frankness on my part, and, 
blank me! Culp. Starbottle of Virginia is 
not the man to withhold it! When I state 
that I do mot know the name or address of 
my client, I believe, sir, there is no one now 
living—blank me, who will—er—er—require 
or—er—deem it necessary for me to repeat 
tne assertion! Certainly not, sir,” added the 
Colonel, lightly waving his hand, “the gen- 
tleman who haS just honored me with his 
confidence and invited mine, blank me. I 


| thank you, sir,” he continued, as Mr. Dum- 


phy made a hasty motion of assent, “ and 
will go on. f 

“It is not necessary for me to name the 
party who first put me in possession of the 
facts. You will take my word asa gentle- 
man—er—that it is some one unknown to 
you, of unimportant position, though of 
strict respectability, and one who acted only 
as the agent of my real client. When the 
case was handed over to me, there was also 
put into my possession a sealed envelope 
containing the name of my client and prin- 
cipal witness. My injunctions were not to 
open it until all negotiations had failed and 
it was necessary to institute legal proceed- 
ings. That envelope I have here. You 
perceive it is unopened ! ” 

Mr. Dumphy unconsciously reached out 
his hand. With a gesture of polite depreca- 
tion Col. Starbottle evaded it, and placing 
the letter on the table before him, continued: 

“It is umnecessary to say that—er— 
there being in my judgment no immediate 
necessity for the beginning of a suit—the 
injunctions still restrain me, and I shall not 
open the letter. If, however, I accidentally 
mislay it on this table and it is returned to 
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me to-morrow, sealed as before, I believe, 
sir, as a gentleman and a man of honor I 
violate no pledge.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Dumphy, with a short 
laugh. 

“Excuse me, if I venture to require an- 
other condition, merely as a form among 
men of honor. Write as I dictate.” 

Mr. Dumphy took upa pen. Col. Star- 
bottle placed one hand in his honorable 
breast and began slowly and meditatively to 
pace the length of the room with the air of | 
a second measuring the distance for his prin- 
cipal. 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“Go on,” said Dumphy, impatiently. 

“ T hereby pledge myself—er—er—that in 
the event of any disclosure by me—er—of | 
confidential communications from Col. Star- | 
bottle to me, I shall hold myself ready to | 
afford him the usual honorable satisfaction— | 
er—common among gentlemen, at such | 
times or places and with such weapons as | 
he may choose, without further formality of 
challenge, and that—er—er—failing in that 
I do thereby proclaim myself, without post- 
ing, a liar, poltroon and dastard.” 

In the full preoccupation of his dignified 
composition, and possibly from an inability 
to look down over the increased exaggera- 
tion of his swelling breast, Col. Starbottle | 
did not observe the contemptuous smile | 
which curled the lip of his amanuensis. | 
Howbeit, Mr. Dumphy signed the document | 
and handed it to him. Colonel Starbottle 
put it in his pocket. Nevertheless, he lingered 
by Mr. Dumphy’s side. 

“The er—er—check,” said the Colonel 
with a slight cough, “had better be to your 
order, indorsed by you, to spare any criti- 
cism, hereafter.” 

Mr. Dumphy hesitated a moment. He 
would have preferred as a matter of business 
to have first known the contents of the 
envelope, but with a slight smile he dashed 
off the check and handed it to the Colonel. 

“Tf er—it would not be too much trouble,” 
said the Colonel jauntily, “ for the same rea- 
son just mentioned would you give that er— | 
piece of paper to one of your clerks to draw 
the money for me ?” 

Mr. Dumphy impatiently, with his eyes 
on the envelope, rang his bell and handed 
the check to the clerk, while Colonel Star- 
bottle, with an air of abstraction, walked 
discreetly to the window. 

For the rest of Colonel Starbottle’s life he 
never ceased to deplore this last act of cau- 
.tion, and to regret that he had not put the 


} 











| ness. 


check in his pocket. For as he walked to 
the window the floor suddenly appeared to 
rise beneath his feet and as suddenly sink 
again, and he was thrown violently against 
the mantel-piece. He felt sick and giddy. 
With a terrible apprehension of apoplexy in 
his whirling brain, he turned toward his 
companion, who had risen from his seat and 
was supporting himself by his swinging desk 
with a panic-stricken face and a pallor equal 
to his own. In another moment a book- 
case toppled with a crash to the floor, a 
loud outcry arose from the outer offices, and 
amidst the sounds of rushing feet, the break- 
ing of glass, and the creaking of timber, the 


| two men dashed with a common instinct to 


the door. It opened two inches and re- 
mained fixed. With the howl of a caged 
wild beast, Dumphy threw himself against 
the rattling glass of the window that opened 
on the level of the street. In another 
instant Colonel Starbottle was beside him 
on the side-walk, and the next they were 
separated, unconsciously, uncaringly, as if 
they had been the merest strangers in con- 
tact in a crowd. ‘The business that had 
brought them together, the unfinished, in- 
complete, absorbing interests of a moment 
ago were forgotten—were buried in the 
oblivion of another existence, which had no 
sympathy with this, whose only instinct was 
to fly—where, they knew not! 

The middle of the broad street was filled 


| with a crowd of breathless, pallid, death- 


stricken men, who had lost all sense but the 
common instinct of animals. There were 
hysterical men, who laughed loudly without 
a cause, and talked incessantly of what they 
knew not. There were dumb, paralyzed 
men, who stood helplessly and hopelessly 
beneath cornices and chimneys that toppled 
over and crushed them. There were auto- 
matic men, who, flying, carried with them 
the work on which they were engaged— 


| one whose hands were full of bills. and 


papers, another who held his ledger under 
his arm. ‘There were men who had forgot- 
ten the ordinary instincts of decency—some 
half dressed, one who had flown from a 


| neighboring bath-room with only the towel 


in his hand that afterward hid his naked- 
There were men who rushed from 
the fear of death into his presence; two 
were picked up, one who had jumped through 
a skylight, another who had blindly leaped 
from a fourth-story window. There were 
brave men who trembled like children ; there 
was one whose life had been spent in scenes 
of daring and danger, who cowered para- 
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lyzed in the corner of the room from which 
a few inches of plastering had fallen. There 
were hopeful men who believed that the 
danger was over, and, having passed, would, 
by some mysterious law, never recur ; there 
were others who shook their heads and said 
that the next shock would be fatal. There 
were crowds around the dust that arose from 
fallen chimneys and cornices, around run-a- 
way horses that had dashed as madly as 
their drivers against lamp-posts, around tel- 
egraph and newspaper offices, eager to know 
the extent of the disaster. Along the re- 
moter avenues and cross streets dwellings 
were deserted, people sat upon their door- 
steps or in chairs upon the side-walks, fear- 
ful of the houses they had built with their 
own hands, and doubtful even of this blue 
arch above them that smiled so deceitfully ; 
of those far-reaching fields beyond, which 
they had cut into lots and bartered and sold, 
and which now seemed to suddenly rise 
against them, or slip and wither away from 
their very feet. It seemed so outrageous 
that this dull, patient earth, whose homeli- 
ness they had adorned and improved, and 
which, whatever their other fortune or vicis- 
situdes, at least had been their sure inherit- 
ance, should have become so faithless. 
Small wonder that the owner of a little 
house, which had sunk on the reclaimed 
water-front, stooped in the speechless and 
solemn absurdity of his wrath to shake 
his clenched fist in the face of the Great 
Mother. 

The real damage to life and property had 
been so slight, and in such pronounced con- 
trast to the prevailing terror, that half an hour 
later only a sense of the ludicrous remained 
with the greater masses of the people. Mr. 
Dumphy, like all practical, unimaginative 
men, was among the first to recover his pres- 
ence of mind with the passing of the imme- 
diate danger. People took confidence when 
this great man, who had so much to lose, 
after sharply remanding his clerks and every- 
body else back to business, re-entered his 
office. He strode at once to his desk. But 
the envelope was gone! He looked hur- 
riedly among his papers, on the floor, by the 
broken window, but in vain. 

Mr. Dumphy instantly rang his bell. The 
clerk appeared. 

“ Was that draft paid ?” 

“No, sir, we were counting the money 
when ¥ 

“Stop it !—return the draft to me.” 

The young man was confiding to his con- 
fréres his suspicions of a probable “run” on 








the bank, as indicated by Mr. Dumphy’s 
caution, when he was again summoned by 
Mr. Dumphy. 

“ Go to Mr. Poinsett’s office and ask him 
to come here at once.” 

In a few moments the clerk returned out 
of breath. 

“Mr. Poinsett left quarter of an hour ago, 
sir, for San Antonio.” 

“San Antonio!” 

“Yes, sir; they say there’s bad news from 
the Mission.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


IN WHICH BOTH JUSTICE AND THE HEAVENS 
FALL. 


Tue day following the discovery of the 
murder of Victor Ramirez was one of the 
intensest excitement in One Horse Gulch. 
It was not that killing was rare in that pas- 
toral community—foul murder had been 
done there upon the bodies of various citi- 
zens of more or less respectability, and the 
victim, in the present instance, was a stran- 
ger, and a man who awakened no personal 
sympathy ; but the suspicion that swiftly and 
instantly attached to two such important 
people as Mr. and Mrs. Conroy—already 
objects of severe criticism—was sufficient to 
exalt this particular crime above all others 
in thrilling interest. For two days business 
was practically suspended. 

The discovery of the murder was made 
by Sal, who stumbled upon the body of the 
unfortunate Victor early the next morning 
during a walk on Conroy’s Hill, manifestly 
in search of the missing man, who had not 
returned to the hotel that night. A few 
flippant souls, misunderstanding Miss Clark’s 
interest in the stranger, asserted that he had 
committed suicide to escape her attentions ; 
but all jocular hypotheses had ceased when 
it became known that Gabriel and his wife 
had fled. Then came the report that Ga- 
briel had been seen by a passing miner early 
in the day “ shoving” the stranger along the 
trail with his hand on his collar, and ex- 
changing severe words. Then the willing 
testimony of Miss Clark that she had seen 
Mrs. Conroy in secret converse with Victor 
before the murder; then the unwilling evi- 
dence of the Chinaman who had overtaken 
Gabriel with the letter, but who heard the 
sounds of quarreling and cries for help in 
the bushes after his departure ; but this evi- 


| dence was excluded from the inquest, by 


virtue of the famous Californian law that a 
Pagan was of necessity a liar, and that truth 
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resided only in the breast of the Christian 
Caucasian, and was excluded from the gen- 
eral public for its incompatibility with 
Gabriel’s subsequent flight, and the fact that 
the Chinaman, being a fool, was probably 
mistaken in the hour. Then there was the 
testimony of the tunnel-men to Gabriel's 
appearance on the hill that night. There 
was only one important proof not submitted 
to the public or the authorities—Mrs. Con- 
roy’s note—picked up by Sal, handed to 
Mrs. Markle, and given by her to Lawyer 
Maxwell. The knowledge of this document 
was restricted to the few already known to 
the reader. 

A dozen or more theories of the motive 
of the deed, at different hours of the day, 





occupied and disturbed the public mind. 
That Gabriel had come upon a lover of his 
wife in the act of eloping with her, and had 
slain him out of hand, was the first. That 
Gabriel had decoyed the man to an inter- 
view by simulating his wife’s handwriting, | 
and then worked his revenge on his body, | 
was accepted later as showing the necessary 
deliberation to constitute murder. That 
Gabriel and his wife had conjointly taken 
this method to rid themselves of a former 
lover who threatened exposure, was a still 
later theory. Toward evening when One 
Horse Gulch had really leisure to put its 
heads together, it was generally understood 
that Gabriel and Mrs. Conroy had put out | 
of their way a dangerous and necessarily 
rightful claimant to that mine which Gabriel 
had pretended to discover. This opinion 
was for some time—say two hours—the 
favorite one, agreeing as it did with the 
popular opinion of Gabriel’s inability to dis- | 
cover a mine himself, and was only modified 
by another theory that Victor was not the 
real claimant, but a dangerous witness that 
the Conroys had found it necessary to dispose 
of. And when, possibly from some un- 
guarded expression of Lawyer Maxwell, it | 
was reported that Gabriel Conroy was an | 
impostor under an assumed name, all further 
speculation was deemed unnecessary. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict against 
“John Doe aéias Gabriel Conroy,” and One 
Horse Gulch added this injury of false pre- 
tense to other grievances complained of. 
One or two cases of horse-stealing and 
sluice-robbing in the neighborhood were 
indefinitely but strongly connected with this | 
discovery. If I am thus particular in citing 
these evidences of the various gradations of 
belief in the guilt of the accused, it is because 
they were peculiar to One Horse Gulch, and, 





of course, never obtained in more civilized 
communities. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that one 
person in One Horse Gulch never wavered 
in her opinion of Gabriel's innocence, nor 
that that person was Mrs. Markle! That 
he was the victim of a vile conspiracy—that 
Mrs. Conroy was the real culprit, and had 
diabolically contrived to fasten the guilt upon 
her husband, Mrs. Markle not only believed 
herself, but absolutely contrived to make 
Lawyer Maxwell and Sal believe also. More 
than that, it had undoubtedly great power in 
restraining Sal’s evidence before the inquest, 
which that impulsive and sympathetic young 
woman persisted in delivering behind a black 
veil and in a suit of the deepest mourning 
that could be hastily improvised in One 
Horse Gulch. “ Miss Clark’s evidence,” 
said the“ Silveropolis Messenger,” “although 
broken by sobs and occasional expressions 
of indignation against the murderer, strongly 
impressed the jury as the natural eloquence 
of one connected by the tenderest ties with 
the unfortunate victim. It is said that she 
was an old acquaintance of Ramirez, who 
was visiting her in the hope of inducing her 
to consent to a happy termination of a life- 
long courtship, when the dastard hand of 
the murderer changed the bridal wreath to 
the veil of mourning. From expressions 
that dropped from the witness’s lips, although 
restrained by natural modesty, it would not 


| be strange if jealousy were shown to be one 


of the impelling causes. It is said that pre- 
vious to his marriage the alleged Gabriel 
Conroy was a frequent visitor at the house 
of Miss Clark.” 

I venture to quote this extract, not so 
much for its suggestion of a still later theory 
in the last sentence, as for its poetical ele- 
gance, and as an offset to the ruder record 
of the “One Horse Gulch Banner,” which I 
grieve to say was as follows: 

“Sal was no slouch of a witness. Rigged 
out in ten yards of Briggs’s best black glazed 
muslin, and with a lot of black mosquito 
netting round her head, she pranced round 
the stand like a skittish hearse horse in fly- 
time. If Sal calculates to go into mourning 
for every man she has to sling hash to, we'd 
recommend her to buy up Briggs’s stock and 
take one of Pat Hoolan’s carriages for the 
season. There is a strong feeling among 
men whose heads are level that this Minstrel 
Variety Performance is a bluff of the ‘ Mes- 
senger’ to keep from the public the real mo- 
tives of the murder, which it is pretty gen- 
erally believed concerns some folks a little 
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higher-toned than Sal. We mention no 
names, but we would like to know what the 
editor of the ‘ Messenger’ was doing in the 
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counting-room of one of Pete Dumphy’s | 


emissaries, at 1o o'clock last evening. 
Looking up his bank account, eh? What’s 
the size of the figures to-day? You hear 
us !” 

At one o’clock that morning the editor of 
the “ Messenger” fired at the editor of the 
“ Banner,” and missed him. At half-past 
one, two men were wounded by pistol shots 
in a difficulty at Briggs’s warehouse—cause 





not stated. At nine o’clock, half a dozen | 
| the sheriff. He had then relapsed into his 


men lounged down the main street and as- 
cended the upper loft of Briggs’s warehouse. 
In ten orfifteen minutes, adozen or more from 
different saloons in the town, lounged as in- 
differently in the direction of Briggs’s, until, 
at half-past nine, the assemblage in the loft 
numbered fifty men. During this interval 


a smaller party had gathered, apparently as | prise, “ef you say so. 


accidentally and indefinitely as to purpose, 
on the steps of the little two-story brick 
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tive, and fidgety, without the repose of 
strength; a man who at that extreme mo- 
ment chewed tobacco and spat vigorously 
on the floor; who tweaked the ends of his 


| scanty beard, paced the floor and tried the 


locks of his pistols. 

Presently he stopped before Gabriel and 
said, almost fiercely, “You hear that? 
they’re coming.” 

Gabriel nodded. 

Two hours before, when the contemplated 
attack of the Vigilance Committee had been 
revealed to him, he had written a few lines 
to Lawyer Maxwell, which he intrusted to 


usual tranquillity—serious, simple, and when 
he had occasion to speak, diffident and 


| apologetic. 


| troubil along o’ me. 


“ Are you going to help me?” continued 
Hall. 

“Tn course,” said Gabriel, in quiet sur- 
But don’t ye do 
now’t ez would be gettin’ yourself into 
I ain’t worth it. May 


court-house in which the prisoner was | be it ’ud be jest as square ef ye handed me 
confined. At ten o’clock, a horse was fu- over to them chaps out yer—allowin’ I was 


riously ridden into town, and dropped ex- 
hausted at the outskirts. A few moments 
later a man hurriedly crossed the plaza to- 
ward the court-house. It was Mr. Jack 
Hamlin. 
ceded him, and, from the steps of the court- 
house, were already uttering the popular 
mandate. 

It was addressed to a singleman. Aman 
who, deserted by his fosse, and abandoned 
by his friends, had for the last twelve hours 
sat beside his charge, tireless, watchful, de- 
fiant and resolute—Joe Hall, the Sheriff of 
Calaveras! He had been waiting for his 
summons, behind barricaded doors, with 
pistols in his belt, and no hope in his heart; 
a man of limited ideas and restricted re- 
sources, constant only to one intent—that 
of dying behind those bars in defense of that 
legal trust which his office, and an extra 
fifty votes at the election only two months 
before, had put in his hands. It had per- 
plexed him for a moment that he heard 
the voices of some of these voters below 
him clamoring against him, but above their 
feebler pipe always rose another mandatory 
sentence, “ We command you to take and 
safely keep the body of Gabriel Conroy ;” 
and, being a simple man, the recollection of 
the quaint phraseology strengthened him 
and cleared his mind. Ah me, I fear he 
had none of the external marks of a hero; 


| 
| 


a heap o’ troubil to you—and reckonin’ you’d 
about hed your sheer o’ the keer o’ me, and 
kinder passin’ me round. But ef you do 


| feel obligated to take keer o’ me, ez hevin’ 


But the Three Voices had pre- | 


promised the jedges and jury” (it is almost 


| impossible to convey the gentle deprecatori- 





as I remember him, he was small, indistinct- | 


ness of Gabriel’s voice and accent at this 
juncture), “why,” he added, “I am with 
ye. I’mthar! You understand me!” 

He rose slowly, and with quiet but pow- 
erfully significant deliberation placed the 
chair he had been sitting on back against 
the wall. The tone and act satisfied the 
sheriff. The seventy-four-gun ship, Gabriel 
Conroy, was clearing the deck for action. 

There was an ominous lull in the outcries 
below, and then the solitary lifting up of a 
single voice, the Potential Voice of the 
night before! The sheriff walked to a win- 
dow in the hall and opened it. The be- 
sieger and besieged measured each other 
with a look. Then came the Homeric 
chaff: 

“Git out o’ that, Joe Hall, and run home 
to your mother. She’s getting oneasy about 
ve!” 

“The h—Il you say!” responded Hall, 
promptly, “ and the old woman in such a 
hurry she had to borry Al Barker’s hat and 
breeches to come here! Run home, old 
gal, and don’t parse yourself off for a man 
agin!” 

“This ain’t no bluff, Joe Hall! Why don’t 
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ye call? Yer’s fifty men; the returns are 
agin ye, and two precincts yet to hear from.” 
(This was a double thrust: at Hall’s former 
career as a gambler, and the closeness of 
his late election vote.) 

“ All right, send ’em up by express—mark 
‘em C. O. D.” (The previous speaker was 
the expressman.) 

“Blank you! Git!” 

“ Blank you! Come on!” 

Here there was a rush at the door, the 
accidental discharge of a pistol, and the 
window was slammed down. Words ceased, 
deeds began. 

A few hours before, Hall had removed his 
prisoner from the uncertain tenure and ac- 
cessible position of the cells below to the 
open court-room of the second floor, inac- 
cessible by windows, and lit by a skylight in 
the roof, above the reach of the crowd, 
whose massive doors were barricaded by 
benches and desks. A smaller door at the 
side, easily secured, was left open for recon- 
noitering. The approach to the court-room 
was by a narrow stairway, half-way down 
whose length Gabriel had thrust the long 
court-room table as a barricade to the be- 
siegers. The lower outer door, secured by 
the sheriff, after the desertion of his under- 
lings, soon began to show signs of weaken- 
ing under the vigorous battery from without. 
From the landing the two men watched it 
eagerly. As it slowly yielded, the sheriff 
drew back toward the side door and beck- 
oned Gabriel to follow; but with a hasty 
sign Gabriel suddenly sprang forward, and 
dropped beneath the table as the door with 
a crash fell inward, beaten from its hinges. 
There was a rush of trampling feet to the 
stairway, a cry of baffled rage over the im- 
peding table, a sudden scramble up and 
upon it, and then, as if on its own volition, 
the long table suddenly reared itself on end, 
and, staggering a moment, toppled back- 
ward with its clinging human burden, on 
the heads of the thronging mass below. 
There was a cry, a sudden stampede of the 
Philistines to the street, and Samson, rising 
to his feet, slowly walked to the side door, 
and re-entered the court-room. But at the 
same instant an agile besieger,who, unnoticed, 
had crossed the Rubicon, darted from his 
concealment, and dashed by Gabriel into 
theroom. There was a shout from the sher- 
iff, the door was closed hastily, a shot and 
the intruder fell. But the next moment he 
staggered to his knees, with outstretched 
hands, “ Hold up! I’m yer to help ye!” 

It was Jack Hamlin! haggard, dusty, 





grimy ; his gay feathers bedraggléd, his tall 
hat battered, his spotless shirt torn open at 
the throat, his eyes and cheeks burning with 
fever, the blood dripping from the bullet 
wound in his leg, but still Jack Hamlin, 
strong and audacious. By a common instinct 
both men dropped their weapons, ran and 
lifted him in their arms. 

“ There, shove that chair under me! that’ll 
do,” said Hamlin, coolly. “ We’re even now, 
Joe Hall; that shot wiped out old scores, 
even if it has crippled me, and lost ye my 
valuable aid! Dry up! and listen to me, 
and then leave me here! There’s but one 
way of escape. It’s up there!” (he pointed 
to the skylight); “the rear wall hangs over 
the Wingdam ditch and gully. Once on 
the roof, you can drop over with this rope, 
which you must unwind from my body, for 
I’m blanked if I can do it myself. Can 
you reach the skylight ?” 

“ There’s a step-ladder from the gallery,” 
said the sheriff, joyously ; “ but won’t they 
see us, and be prepared ?” 

“ Before they can reach the gully by going 
round, you'll be half a mile away in the 
woods. But what in blank are you 
waitin’ for? Go! You can hold on here 
for ten minutes more if they attack the same 
point ; but if they think of the skylight and 
fetch ladders, you’re gone in! Go!” 

There was another rush on the staircase 
without ; the surging of an immense wave 
against the heavy folding doors, the blows 
of pick and crowbar, the gradual yielding 
of the barricade a few inches, and the splin- 
tering of benches by a few pistol-shots fired 
through the springing crevices of the doors. 
And yet the sheriff hesitated. Suddenly 
Gabriel stooped down, lifted the wounded 
man to his shoulder as if. he had been an 
infant, and, beckoning to the sheriff, started 
for the gallery. But he had not taken two 
steps before he staggered and lapsed heavily 
against Hall, who, in his turn, stopped and 
clutched the railing. At the same moment 
the thunder of the besiegers seemed to in- 
crease; not only the door, but the windows 
rattled, the heavy chandelier fell with a crash, 
carrying a part of the plaster and the elab- 
orate cornice with it ; a shower of bricks fell 
through the skylight, and a cry, quite dis- 
tinct from anything heard before, rose from 
without. There was a pause in the hall, and 
then the sudden rush of feet down the stair- 
case, and all was still again. The three 
men gazed in each other’s whitened 
faces. 

“ An earthquake,” said the sheriff. 
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“So much the better,” said Jack. “It 
gives us time. Forward!” 

They reached the gallery and the little 
step-ladder that led to a door that opened 
upon the roof, Gabriel preceding with his 
burden. There was another rush up the 
staircase without the court-room, but this 
time there was no yielding in the door; the 
earthquake that had shaken the foundations 
and settled the walls, had sealed it firmly. 

Gabriel was first to step out on the roof, 
carrying Jack Hamlin. But, as he did so, 
another thrill ran through the building, and 
he dropped on his knees to save himself 
from falling, while the door closed smartly 
behind him. In another moment the shock 
had passed, and Gabriel, putting down his 
burden, turned to open the door for the 
sheriff. But, to his alarm, it did not yield to 
his pressure; the earthquake had sealed it 
as it had the door below, and Joe Hall was 
left a prisoner. 

It was Gabriel’s turn to hesitate and look 
at his companion. But Jack was gazing 
into the street below. 

Then he looked up and said, “ We must 
go on now, Gabriel,—for—for they've got a 
ladder !” 

Gabriel rose again to his feet and lifted 
the wounded man. The curve of the 
domed roof was slight ; in the center, on a 
rough cupola or base, the figure of Justice, 
fifteen feet high, rudely carved in wood, 
towered above them with drawn sword and 
dangling scales. Gabriel reached the cupola 
and crouched behind it, as a shout arose 
from the street below that told he was dis- 
covered. A few shots were fired ; one bullet 
imbedded itself in the naked blade of the 
goddess, and another with cruel irony shat- 
tered the equanimity of her Balance. 

“ Unwind the cord from me,” said Ham- 
lin. 

Gabriel did so. 

“ Fasten one end to the chimney or the 
statue.” 

But the chimney was leveled by the earth- 
quake, and even the statue was trembling 
on its pedestal. Gabriel secured the rope to 
an iron girder of the skylight, and, crawling 
on the roof, dropped it cautiously over the 
gable. But it was several feet too short— 


too far for a cripple to drop. Gabriel 
crawled back to Hamlin. 

“ You must go first,” he said quietly. “I 
will hold the rope over the gable. 
can trust me.” 

“Without waiting for Hamlin’s reply, he 
fastened the rope under his arms and _half- 


You 





lifted, half dragged him tothe gable. Then, 
pressing his hand silently, he laid himself 
down and lowered the wounded man safely 
to the ground. He had recovered the rope 
again, and, crawling to the cupola, was 
about to fasten the line to the iron girder, 
when something slowly rose above the level 
of the roof beyond him. The uprights of a 
ladder! 

The Three Voices had got tired of waiting 
a reply to their oft reiterated question, and 
had mounted the ladder by way of forcing 
an answer at the muzzles of their revolvers. 
They reached the level of the roof, one after 
another, and again propounded their inquiry. 
And then, as it seemed to their awe-stricken 
fancy, the only figure there—the statue of 
Justice—awoke to their appeal. Awoke! 
leaned toward them; advanced its awful 
sword and shook its broken balance, and 
then, toppling forward, with one mighty im- 
pulse came down upon them, swept them 
from the ladder and silenced the Voices for- 
ever! And from behind its pedestal Gabriel 
arose, panting, pale, but triumphant. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
IN TENEBRIS SERVARE FIDEM, 


ALTHOUGH a large man, Gabriel was lithe 
and active, and dropped the intervening 
distance where the rope was scant, lightly, 
and without injury. Happily the falling of 
the statue was looked upon as the result of 
another earthquake shock, and its disastrous 
effect upon the storming party for a while 
checked the attack. Gabriel lifted his half- 
fainting ally in his arms, and, gaining the 
friendly shelter of the ditch, in ten minutes 
was beyond the confines of One Horse 
Gulch, and in the shadow of the pines of 
Conroy’s Hill. There were several tunnel 
openings known only to him. Luckily the 
first was partly screened by a fall of rock 
loosened by the earthquake from the hill 
above, and, satisfied that it would be untec- 
ognized by any eye less keen than his own, 
Gabriel turned into it with his fainting bur- 
den. And it was high time. For the hem- 
orrhage from Jack Hamlin’s wound was so 
great that that gentleman, after a faint at- 
tempt to wave his battered hat above his 
disheveled curls, suddenly succumbed, and 
lay as cold and senseless and beautiful as a 
carved Apollo. 

Then Gabriel stripped him, and found an 
ugly hole in his thigh that had narrowly 
escaped traversing the femoral artery, and 
set himself about that rude surgery which he 
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had acquired by expetience, and that more 
delicate nursing which was instinctive with 
him. He was shocked at the revelation of 
a degree of emaciation in the figure of this 
young fellow that he had not before sus- 
pected. Gabriel had nursed many sick men, 
and here was one who clearly ought to be 
under the doctor’s hands, economizing his 
vitality as a sedentary invalid, who had 
shown himself to him hitherto only as a man 
of superabundant activity and animal spirits. 
Whence came the power that had animated 
this fragile shell? Gabriel was perplexed ; 
he looked down upon his own huge frame 
with a new and sudden sense of apology and 
depreciation, as if it were an offense to this 
spare and bloodless Adonis. 

And then, with an infinite gentleness, as 
of a young mother over her new-born babe, 
he stanched the blood and bound up the 
wounds of his new friend so skillfully that 
he never winced, and with a peculiar purring 
accompaniment that lulled him to repose. 
Once only, as he held him in his arms, did 
he change his expression, and that was when 
a shadow and a tread—perhaps of a passing 
hare or squirrel—crossed the mouth of his 
cave, when he suddenly caught the body to 
his breast with the fierceness of a lioness 
interrupted with her cubs. In his own rough 
experience, he was much awed by the purple 
and fine linen of this fine gentleman’s under- 
clothing, not knowing the prevailing habits 
of his class; and when he had occasion to 
open his bosom to listen to the faint beat- 
ings of his heart, he put aside with great 
delicacy and instinctive honor a fine gold 
chain from which depended some few relics 
and keepsakes which this scamp wore. But 
one was a photograph, set in an open locket, 
that he could not fail to see, and that at 
once held him breathless above it. It was 
the exact outline and features of his sister 
Grace, but with a strange shadow over that 
complexion which he remembered well as 
beautiful, that struck him with superstitious 
awe. He scanned it again eagerly. 

“ May be it was a dark day when she sot!” 
he murmured softly to himself; “may be it’s 
the light in this yer tunnel ; may be the heat 
o’ this poor chap’s buzzum hez kinder turned 
it. It ain’t measles, fur she had ’em along 
o’ Olly.” 

He paused and looked at the unconscious 
man before him, as if trying to connect him 
with the past. 

“No,” he said simply, with a resigned 
sigh, “it’s agin reason! She never knowed 
him! It’s only my foolishness, and my 








thinkin’ and thinkin’ o’ her so much. It’s 
another gal, and none o’ your business, 
Gabe, and you a-prying inter another man’s 
secrets, and takin’ advantage of him when 
he’s down.” 

He hurriedly replaced it in his compan- 
ion’s bosom, and closed the collar of his 
shirt as Jack’s lips moved. 

“ Pete!” he called feebly. 

“ It’s his pardner, may be he’s callin’ on,” 
said Gabriel to himself; then aloud, with 
the usual, comforting, professional assent : 
“In course, Pete, surely! He’s coming, 
right off; he'll be yer afore you know it.” 

“ Pete,” continued Jack, forcibly, “take the 
mare off my leg, she’s breaking it! Don’t 
you see? She’s stumbled! Blast it, quick! 
I'll be late! They'll string him up before I 
get there!” 

In a moment Gabriel’s stout heart sank. 
If fever should set in, if he should become de- 
lirious, they would be lost. Providentially, 
however, Jack’s aberration was only fora 
moment; he presently opened his black 
eyes and stared at Gabriel. Gabriel smiled 
assuringly. 

“Am I dead and buried?” said Jack 
gravely, looking around the dark vault, “ or 
have I got ’em again.” 

“Ye wuz took bad fur a minit, that’s all,” 
said Gabriel, re-assuringly, much relieved 
himself; “yer all right now !” 

Hamlin tried to nse, but could not. 

“That’s a lie,” he said cheerfully. “ What's 
to be done ?” 

“Ef you’d let me hev my say, without 
gettin’ riled,” said Gabriel apologetically, 
“T’d tell ye. Look yer,” he continued per- 
suasively, “ye ought to hev a doctor afore 
thet wound gets inflamed ; and ye ain’t goin’ 
to get one, bein’ packed round byme. Now 
don’t ye flare up, but harkin! Allowin’ I 
goes out to them chaps ez is huntin’ us, and 
sez, ‘ Look yer, you kin take me, provided ye 
don’t bear no malice agin my friend, and 
you sends a doctor to fetch him outer the 
tunnel.’ Don’t yer see, they can’t prove 
anythin’ agin ye, anyway,” continued Ga- 
briel, with a look of the intensest cunning ; 
“T’ll swear I took you pris’ner, and Joe won't 
go back on his shot.” 

In spite of his pain and danger, this prop- 
osition afforded Jack Hamlin apparently the 
largest enjoyment. 

“Thank ye,” he said with a smile; “ but 
as there’s a warrant by this time out against 
me for horse-stealing, I reckon I won’t put 
myself in the way of their nursing. They 
might forgive you for killing a Mexican of 
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no great market value ; but they ain’t goin’ 
to extend the right hand of fellowship to me 
after running off their ringleader’s mustang! 
Particularly when that animal’s foundered 
and knee-sprung. No, sir!” 

Gabriel stared at his companion without 
speaking. 

“TI was late coming back with Olly to 
Wingdam. I had to swap the horse and 
buggy for the mare without having time to 
arrange particulars with the owner. I don’t 
wonder you’re shocked,” continued Jack 
mischievously, affecting to misunderstand 
Gabriel's silence ; “but thet’s me. Thet’s 
the kind of company you've got into. Pro- 
crastination and want of punctuality have 
brought me to this. Never procrastinate, 
Gabriel. Always make it a point to make 
it a rule never to be late at the Sabbath- 
school !” 

“Ef I hed owt to give ye,” said Gabriel 
.tuefully, “a drop o’ whisky, or suthin to keep 
up your stren’th !” 

“T never touch intoxicating liquors with- 
out the consent of my physician,” said Jack 
gravely ; “they’re too exciting! I must be 
kept free from all excitement. Something 
soothing or sedentary like this,” he added, 
striking his leg. But even through his mis- 
chievous smile his face paled, and a spasm 
of pain crossed it. 


“I reckon we'll hev to stick yer ontil dark,” - 


said Gabriel, “and then strike acrost the gully 
to the woods on Conroy’s Hill. Ye’ll be 
easier thar, and we’re safe ontil sun-up, when 
we kin hunt another tunnel. Thar ain’t no 
choice,” added Gabriel apologetically. 

Jack made a grimace, and cast a glance 
around the walls of the tunnel. The luxu- 
rious scamp missed his usual comfortable 
surroundings. 

“ Well,” he assented with a sigh, “I sup- 
pose the game’s made anyway! and we’ve 
got to stick here like snails on a rock for an 
hour yet. Well,” he continued impatiently, 
as Gabriel, after improvising a rude couch 
for him with some withered pine tassels 
gathered at the mouth of the tunnel, sat 
down beside him; “are you goin’ to bore 
me to death, now that you’ve got me here— 
sittin’ there like an owl. Why don’t you 
say something ?” 

“Say what ?” asked Gabriel simply. 

“Anything! Lie if you want to; only 
talk !” 

“T’d like to put a question to ye, Mr. 
Hamlin,” said Gabriel, with great gentle- 
ness—* allowin’, in course, ye’ll answer, or 
no, jest ez agree’ble to ye—reckonin’ it’s no 


| business o’ mine, nor pryin’ into secrets, on’y 
jess to pass away the time ontil sundown. 
When you was tuk bad a spell ago, un- 
loosin’ yer shirt thar, I got to see a picter 
that ye hev around yer neck. I ain’t askin’ 
who nor which it is, but on’y this—ez thet— 
thet—thet young woman dark-complected 
ez thet picter allows her to be?” 

Jack’s face had recovered its color by the 
time that Gabriel had finished, and he 
answered promptly: 

“A derned sight more so! Why, that pict- 
ure’s fair alongside of her!” 

Gabriel looked a little disappointed. 

Hamlin was instantly up in arms. 

“Yes, sir; and when I say that,” he 
returned, “I mean, by thunder, that the 
whitest-faced woman in the world don’t 
begin to be as handsome. Thar ain’t an 
angel that she couldn’t give points to and 
beat! That’s Aer-style! It don’t,” con- 





tinued Mr. Hamlin, taking the picture from 
his breast, and wiping its face with his 
handkerchief—* it don’t begin to do her 
justice. What,” he asked suddenly and 
aggressively, “have you got to say about it, 
any way ?” 

“T reckened it kinder favored my sister 
Grace,” said Gabriel, submissively. “Ye 
didn’t know her, Mr. Hamlin? She was 
lost sence ’49—thet’s all!” 

Mr. Hamlin measured Gabriel with a con- 
tempt that was delicious in its sublime 
audacity and unconsciousness. 

“Your sister?” he repeated; “that’s a 
healthy lookin’ sister of such a man as you, 
ain’t it? Why, look at it,” roared Jack, 
thrusting the picture under Gabriel’s nose ; 
“why it’s—it’s a Zady/” 

“Ye mus’n’t jedge Gracy by me, nor 
even Olly,” interposed Gabriel gently, evad- 
ing Mr. Hamlin’s contempt. 

But Jack was not to be appeased. 

“ Does your sister sing like an angel, and 
talk Spanish like Governor Alvarado? Is 
she connected with one of the oldest Span- 
ish families in the State? Does she run a 
rancho and thirty square leagues of land, 
and is Dolores Salvatierra her nickname? 
Is her complexion like the young bark of 
the madroho—the most beautiful thing ever 
seen? Did every other woman look chalky 
beside her, eh ?” 

“No!” said Gabriel, with a sigh; “it 
was just my foolishness, Mr. Hamlin. But 
seein’ that picter, kinder—” 

“T stole it,” interrupted Jack with the 
same frankness. “I saw it in her parlor, 





on the table, and I froze to it when no one 











was looking. Lord, she wouldn’t have 
given it to me. I reckon those relatives of 
hers would have made it very lively for me 
if they suspected it. Hoss-stealing ain’t a 
circumstance to this, Gabriel,” said Jack, 
with a reckless laugh. Then, with equal 
frankness, and a picturesque freedom of 
description, he related his first and only 
interview with Donna Dolores. I am glad 
to say that this scamp exaggerated, if any- 
thing, the hopelessness of his case, dwelt 
but slightly on his own services, and con- 
cealed the fact that Donna Dolores had 
even thanked him. “ You can reckon from 
this the extent of my affection for that 
Johnny Ramirez, and why I just froze to 
you when I heard you’d dropped him. But 
come now, it’s your deal; tell us all about 
it. The boys put it up that he was hangin’ 
round your wife, and you went for him for 
all he was worth. Go on, I’m waiting, 
and—” added Jack, as a spasm of pain 
passed across his face, “and aching to that 
degree that I'll yell if you don’t take my 
mind off it.” 

But Gabriel’s face was grave, and his lips 
silent as he bent over Mr. Hamlin to adjust 
the bandages. 

“Go on,” said Jack, darkly, “or I'll 


tear off these rags and bleed to death before | 


your eyes. What are you afraid of? I 
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know all about your wife; you can’t tell me | 


anything about her. 
Sacramento—before she married you— 
when she had this same Chilino, Ramirez, 
on a string. Why, she’s fooled him as she 
has you. You ain’t such a blasted fool as 
to be struck after her still, are you?” and 
Jack raised himself on his elbow the more 
intently to regard this possibly transcendent 
idiot. 

“ You was speakin’ o’ this Mexican, Ram- 
irez,” said Gabriel, after a pause, fixing his 
now clear and untroubled eyes on his inter- 
locutor. 

“ Of course,” roared out Jack, impatiently; 
“did you think I was talking of 

Here Mr. Hamlin offered a name that 
suggested the most complete and perfect 
antithesis known to modern reason. 

“T didn’t kill him!” said Gabriel, quietly. 

“Of course not,” said Jack, promptly. 
“ He sorter stumbled and fell over on your 
bowie-knife as you were pickin’ your teeth 
with it. But go on. How did you do it? 
Where did you spot him? Did he make 
any fight? Has he got any sand in 
him ?” 

“T tell ye I didn’t kill him!” 

Vou. XIT.—14. 
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“Who did, then?” screamed Jack, furi- 
ous with pain and impatience. 

“T don’t know; I reckon—that is—” and 
Gabriel stopped short, with a wistful, per- 
plexed look at his companion. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Gabriel Conroy,” said 
Jack, with sudden coolness and deliberation 
of speech, and a baleful light in his dark 
eyes—“ perhaps you'll be good enough to 
tell me what this means—what #s your little 
game? Perhaps you'll kindly inform me 
what I’m lying here crippled for; what you 
were doing up in that court-house, when 
you were driving those people crazy with 
excitement ; what you're hiding here in this 
blank family vault for; and, may be, if 
you've got time, you'll tell me what was the 
reason I made that pleasant little trip to 
Sacramento? I know I required the exer- 
cise, and then there was the honor of being 
introduced to your little sister; but perhaps 
you'll tell me WHAT IT WAS FOR!” 

“ Jack,” said Gabriel, leaning forward, 
with a sudden return of his old trouble and 
perplexity, “I thought she did it! and 
thinkin’ that—when they asked me—I took 
it upon myse/f/ I didn’t allow to ring you 
into this, Jack! I thought—I thought— 
thet—it ‘ud all be one; thet they’d hang 
me up afore this, I did, Jack, honest!” 

“ And you didn’t kill Ramirez?” 

“No.” 

“ And you reckoned your wife did ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you took the thing on yourself ?” 

“T did.” 

“ You did!” 

“T did.” 

“You DID?” 

“T did!” 

Mr. Hamlin rolled over on his back, and 
began to whistle “When the spring time 
comes, gentle Annie!” as the only way of 
expressing his inordinate contempt for the 
whole proceeding. 

Gabriel slowly slid his hand under Mr. 
Hamlin’s helpless back, and, under pretext 
of arranging his bandages, lifted him in his 
arms like a truculent babe: 

“ Jack,” he said, softly, “ef thet picter 
of yours—thet colored woman—” 

“ Which!” said Jack, fiercely. 

“TIT mean—thet purty creetur—ef she 
and you hed been married, and you'd found 
out accidental like that she’d fooled ye— 
more belike, Jack,” he added, hastily, “o’ 
your own foolishness, than her little game— 
and—” 

“ That woman was a lady,” interrupted 
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Jack, savagely, “and your wife’s a—” But 
he paused, looking into Gabriel’s face, and 
then added: “ O git! will you!. Leave me 
alone! ‘I want to be an angel, and with 
the angels stand.’” 

“ And thet woman hez a secret,” contin- 
ued Gabriel, unmindful of the interruption, 
“ and, bein’ hounded by the man az knows 
it, up and kills him, ye wouldn’t let thet 
woman—thet poor pooty creetur—suffer 
for it! No, Jack! Ye would rather pint 
your own toes up to the sky than doit. It 
ain’t in ye, Jack, and it ain’t in me, so help 
me God!” 

“This is all very touching, Mr. Conroy, 
and does credit, sir, to your head and heart, 
and I kin feel it drawing: Hall’s ball outer 
my leg while you're talkin’,” said Jack, with 
his black eyes evading Gabriel’s, and wan- 
dering to the entrance of the tunnel. 

»“ What time is it, you blasted old fool, 
ain’t it dark enough yet to git outer this 
hole ?” 

He groaned, and, after a pause, added, 
fiercely : 

“ How do you know your wife did it ?” 

Gabriel swiftly, and, for him, even con- 
cisely, related the events of the day, from 
his meeting with Ramirez in the morning, 
to the time that he had stumbled upon the 
body of Victor Ramirez on his return to 
keep the appointment at his wife’s written 
request. 

Jack only interrupted him once to inquire 
why, after discovering the murder, he had 
not gone on to keep his appointment. 

“ T thought it wa’n’t of no use,” said Ga- 
briel simply ; “ I didn’t want to let her see I 
know’d it.” 

Hamlin groaned, “ If you had you would 
have found her in the company of the man 
who did do it, you daddering old idiot.” 

“ What man ?” asked Gabriel. 

“ The first man you saw your wife with 
that morning ; the man I ought to be help- 
ing now instead of lyin’ here.” 

“ You don’t mean to allow, Jack, ez you 
reckon she didn’t do it ?” asked Gabriel in 
alarm. 

“T do, said Hamlin, coolly.” 

“ Then what did she reckon to let on by 
thet note ?” said Gabriel with a sudden look 
of cunning. 

“ Don’t know,” returned Jack ; “like as 
not, being a blasted fool, you didn’t read it 
right! Hand it over and let me see it.” 


Gabriel (hesitatingly) : “ I can’t.” 
Hamlin: “ You can’t ?” 
Gabriel (apologetically) ; “ I tore it up !” 





Hamlin (with frightful deliberation) : 
“ You DID?” 

“T did.” 

Jack (after a long and crushing silence) : 
“Were you ever under medical treatment 
for these spells ?” 

Gabriel (with great simplicity and sub- 
mission) : “ They allers used to allow I waz 
queer.” 

Hamlin (after another pause) : “ Has Pete 
Dumphy got anything agin you ?” 

Gabniel (surprisedly): “ No.” 

Hamlin (languidly): “It was his right 
hand man, his agent at Wingdam, that 
started up the Vigilantes! I heard him, and 
saw him in the crowd hounding ’em on.” 

Gabriel (simply): “I reckon you're out 
thar, Jack; Dumphy’s my friend. It was 
him that first gin me the money to open this 
yer mine. And I’m his superintendent!” 

Jack: “Oh!”—(after another pause) “ Is 
there any first-class Lunatic Asylum in this 
county, where they would take in two men, 
one an incurable, and the other sufferin’ 
from a gunshot wound brought on by play- 
in’ with fire-arms ?” 

Gabriel (with a deep sigh) : “ Ye mus’n’t 
talk, Jack, ye must be quiet till dark.” 

Jack, dragged down by pain, and ex- 
hausted in the intervals of each paroxysm, 
was quiescent. 

Gradually, the faint light that had filtered 
through the brush and débris before the 
tunnel faded quite away, and a damp char- 
nel-house chill struck through the limbs of 
the two refugees and made them shiver ; the 
flow of water from the dripping walls 
seemed to have increased ; Gabriel’s experi- 
enced eye had already noted that the earth- 
quake had apparently opened seams in the 
gully and closed up one of the leads. He 
carefully laid his burden down again, and 
crept to the opening. The distant hum of 
voices and occupation had ceased, the sun 
was setting ; in a few moments, calculating 
on the brief twilight of the mountain region, 
it would be dark, and they might with safe- 
ty leave their hiding-place. As he was re- 
turning, he noticed a slant beam of light, 
hitherto unobserved, crossing the tunnel 
from an old drift. Examining it more closely, 
Gabriel was amazed to find that during the 
earthquake a “cave” had taken place in 
the drift, possibly precipitated by the shock, 
disclosing the more surprising fact that there 
had been a previous slight but positive exca- 
vation on the hill-side, above the tunnel, that 
antedated any record of One Horse Gulch 
known to Gabriel. He was perfectly familiar 
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with every foot of the hill-side, and the exist- 
ence of this ancient prospecting “hole” 
had never been even suspected by him. 
While he was still gazing at the opening, his 
foot struck against some glittering metallic 
substance. He stooped and picked up a 
small tin can, not larger than a sardine box, 
hermetically sealed and soldered, on which 
some inscription had been traced, but which 
he could not decipher for the darkness of 
the tunnel. In the faint hope that it might 
contain something of benefit to his compan- 





ion, Gabriel returned to the opening and 
even ventured to step beyond its shadow. 
But all attempts to read the inscription were 
in vain. He opened the box with a sharp 
stone; it contained, to his great disappoint- 
ment, only a memorandum-book and some 
papers. He swept them into the pockets 
of his blouse, and re-entered the tunnel. 
He had not been absent, altogether, more 
than five minutes, but when he reached 
the place where he had left Jack, he was 
gone! 


(To be continued.) 
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“SILENCE IS GOLDEN.” 


Ir is the sweet warm rain in silence dropping, 
That sinks with freshening power ; 

Not the wild wind-borne storm, or driving torrent, 
Which breaks the tender flower. 


It is the keen, quick lightning, sharp and silent, 
That splinters, scathes, and kills ; 
Not the huge bellowing of the noisy thunder, 


Echoing among the hills! 


It is the still, small voice, whose silent pleading 
Persuades the deepmost heart ; 
Not the loud speech, the hoarse and vulgar jargon, 


The rude stentorian art. 


The mightiest forces in the world around us, 


We neither hear nor see; 


The shallow brooklet, pent among its eddies, 


Babbles unceasingly. 


The stars march on in their eternal courses, 
Uttering no voice or sound ; 

The rushing meteor flies—explodes in ether,— 
Falls hissing to the ground. 


The human soul, whose grasp is widest, grandest, 
Of things in heaven and earth, 
Discovers not its royal truths and treasures, 


In hours of noisy mirth. 


The heart of love, bereaved, yet uncomplaining, 
Bowed o’er the fresh-turned sod, 

Hears whispered forth, “ Be still, my son, my daughter, 
And know that I am God!” 
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PILGRIMS AND PURITANS.* 


Tue “Pilgrim Fathers ” and the “Puritan” 
settlers of New England are constantly con- 
founded with each other, even by intelligent 
writers. That the masses of ordinary peo- 
ple should be ignorant as to the distinction 
between the two is not surprising; but that 
so many persons of education and reading 
and thought should speak of them inter- 
changeably, and as the same, would be 
incredible, did not the fact so frequently 
stare us in the face. 

As one or two of many illustrations of this 
remark, we find, for example, that Venable, 
in his “ School History of the United States” 
(1872, New York and Cincinnati), which is 
adopted and in use in the common schools 
of several of the States, says “ that one hun- 
dred Puritans” (he should have said Pi/grims) 
“anchored their ship in the harbor of Cape 
Cod, and soon afterward they planted the 
first permanent New England colony at 
Plymouth, December 21st, 1620.” And 
Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of Biography” (1856) 
speaks of John Robinson as “an English 
Puritan minister who removed to Holland 
with his congregation, from which place 
came the first New England settlers to 
America.” Hume, at times, is not entirely 
clear as to the proper distinction between 
the “ Pilgrims” and the “ Puritans.” And 
even Chambers, in his Cyclopedia, careful as 
he commonly is, speaks of the Puritans as 
“settling New England.” And in addresses 
and sermons, well-nigh innumerable, the 
“ Pilgrims” and “ Puritans” are spoken of 
as the same. 

But for history’s sake, and for truth’s sake, 
it should be made plain to all that the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” were not “ Puritans,” 
and the “ Puritans” were not the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers.” The “Pilgrims” were Separatists 
from the Church of England, coming out 
entirely from it, and renouncing all connec- 
tion with it. The “Puritans” remained 
within it, though they were onconformists, 
and opposed to what they regarded its 
corrupt and unauthorized traditions and 
practices. 

It is true, indeed, as Sylvester tells us, 
“that the vicious multitude of the ungodly 





called all persons ‘ Puritans’ who were strict 
and serious in a holy life, were they ever so 
conformable” to the Established Church. 
Under the arbitrary rule of James I. and 
Charles I., all persons opposed to the max- 
ims of government were classed as Puri- 
tans; so that Hume, as already intimated, 
applies the name to three parties: to the 
political Puritans, who maintained the high- 
est principles of civil liberty ; to the Puritans 
in discipline, who were opposed to the cere- 
monies and government of the Established 
Church ; and to the doctrinal Puritans, or 
those who rigidly defended the doctrinal 
system of the first Reformers. Representa- 
tives from all these classes united for the 
overthrow of royalty in England, and for 
the establishment of the Commonwealth ; 
and more or less from all these three classes 
came the bulk of the settlers of New Eng- 
land, and the influence of all has been 
strongly felt in the civilization of North 
America ; and of all it is more or less true, 
as Bancroft has so nobly said, that “Puri- 
tanism was religion struggling for the 
people.” 

But, originally and historically, there was 
a wide distinction between the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims. As already said, the Pilgrims 
were separatists from the Established Church, 
coming ow? of it, and abjuring it altogether, 
while the Puritans remained within it, and 
of it, and there struggled and labored for 
greater purity of both doctrine and prac- 
tice. The Pilgrim Fathers were the first 
advocates of perfect freedom of conscience, 
and they were never guilty (as falsely charged 
by some writers) of persecuting, for opinion’s 
sake, either Roger Williams or the Quakers, 
or, it is believed, any person whatever. 
The difference between the two was not one 
of name merely, but a difference that was 
real and fundamental, involving nothing less 
than the whole question of an enforced, or 
a free religion ; of conscience controlled by 
the State, or conscience untrammeled by 
human authority, and governed only by 
divine truth and its great author ; of religion 
in obedience to the civil ruler, or religion as 
a matter of conscience toward God. It was 





“For not a few of the facts, as also for engeeniions in this article, the writer is indebted to the lecture 


of Benjamin Scott, delivered before the 


riends’ Institute in London in 1866. 


The able articles of 


Mr. J. W. Thorngate, in the “Congregational Quarterly” for 1874, also throw much light on the 


rise, progress, and influence of both Pilgrims and Puritans in their relations to both Old and New England. 
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the difference, in fact, which then separated, 
and still separates “established” churches 
from those that are not dependent on civil 
government—State churches from churches 
that acknowledge responsibility only to the 
Majesty of Heaven. And in the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers it involved the differ- 
ence between the dominant and persecuting 
church, wielding the sword of power, and 
the persecuted victims of that sword, suffer- 
ing because they would not disown the 
teaching of Him who said, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” 

To make this distinction fully plain, it 
will be well to inquire who were the pre- 
cursors of the Pilgrim Fathers. And to 
understand this, we must recur to the period 
when the Church of England was completely 
and finally established by law. 

The spiritual supremacy of the King, 
established and enforced by Henry VIII., 
had been reversed under Queen Mary, and 
the Pope was once more declared by Par- 
liament to be the spiritual head of the 
Church in England. But when Elizabeth 
had ascended the throne in 1558, in Decem- 
ber of that year she issued a Proclamation 
forbidding any change in the forms of 
religion until such forms should have been 
determined and fixed according to law. 
Freedom from persecution was, indeed, 
obtained by the change of rulers, but no 
freedom to worship according to the dic- 
tates of the individual conscience, either for 
Romanists or Protestants. ‘The Queen was 
a good friend to Protestantism, as opposed 
to Popery, but a bitter opposer of all Prot- 
estantism that did not square with her own, 
and with that also of the State, as established 
by law. The “Act of Supremacy,” declar- 
ing her “the head of the Church,” which 
was passed in the first year of her reign, was 
followed closely by the “ Act of Uniformity,” 
requiring all to worship according to the 
State forms, and in the parish churches. 
In 1562, the work was completed by the 
adoption of the “Articles of Religion.” 
From this date, the Church of England being 
completely established by law, we may trace 
that “Separation,” which, with more or less 
distinctness, can be traced through all sub- 
sequent English history to this day. Side 
by side with the records of this power- 
ful State Establishment, we find the constant 
mention of a band of earnest “ Separatists ” 
protesting against the errors which the 
Reformation in England had failed to 
remove, and against the assumption by any 
human power, however mighty or august, 
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of that headship of the Church which 
belongs only to Christ, and insisting on 
the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience as taught by His 
holy word. 

Such were the Sefaratists,; at that day 
undivided on the subject of baptism, and 
other questions which afterward gave rise to 
sects of various names. ‘They, on the one 
hand, and the Roman Catholics on the 
other, were the only persons who objected 
to the Church as by law established in Eng- 
land. Like the early disciples, they formed 
themselves into distinct associations or 
churches, chose their own teachers, and 
regulated their own affairs. The Church, 
they maintained, was a spiritual association, 
and should, consequently, be separate from 
the world and its rulers, and should be gov- 
erned only by the laws of Christ, as given 
in the New Testament, and hence their dis- 
tinctive appellation, “ Separatists.” Their 
simplicity of sentiment, and purity of moral 
conduct, rendered them unpopular in a cor- 
rupt and licentious age. Their opposition 
to an Endowed Church made them obnoxi- 
ous to the clergy, who held so largely the 
wealth and honors of the State. ‘Their 
acknowledgment of Christ, as the great and 
only head of the Church, gave mortal 
offense to the ruling powers, and afforded 
opportunity for charges of disloyalty and 
sedition, and directed against them the per- 
secuting power of an intolerant court and 
hierarchy. In a word, they were the 
“ Nazarenes” of the English Reformation, 
and were regarded and treated as “ the filth 
and offscouring of all things.”* They wor- 
shiped in secret places, in ships moored in 
the river, in the woods and fields, and in 





“This language is intended to refer rather to 
their treatment than to their real character and 
personal standing, for the Independents or Sepa- 
ratists, as Baylie and Lord Clarendon both tell us, 
were not the most numerous of the sects into which 
England was divided; but what they lacked in 
numbers was supplied by the high character and 
personal weight of their individual members. They 
are, says Baylie, “of so eminent a condition, that 
not any or all the rest of the sects are comparable 
to. them, for they have been so wise as to engage to 
their party, some of chief note in both Houses of 
Parliament, in the Assembly of Divines, in the 
army, in the city and pega | committees, all of 
whom they daily manage with such dexterity and 
diligence, bor the benefit of their cause, that the eyes 
of the world begin to fall upon them more than upon 
all their fellows.” And, says Lord Clarendon, 
“ though they had not so great congregations of the 
common people, ye they affected and were followed 
by the most substantial and wealthy citizens, as 
well as by others of better condition.” 
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obscure corners of the city, where they might 
be unnoticed by their relentless enemies. 
As is usual in such cases, a term of 
reproach was soon found for them, furnished 
in this case by Robert Brown, who, after 
having ably advocated their principles, 
proved recreant and unfaithful to them, and 
accepted a church-living in Northampton- 
shire. From himthey were called Brownists, 
a name by which they were long known in 
history. 

And now for the other party that arose 
about the same time—the “ Puritans.” ‘The 
English Reformers, many of whom returned 
from exile on the accession of Elizabeth, 
were greatly disappointed to find that the 
new “ Establishment” was virtually settled, 
and that the principles of the Reformation 
had not at all been carried out in its Consti- 
tution. The greater part of them, however, 
accepted the change, and with it the “ Royal 
Supremacy,” “ Uniformity of Worship,” and 
the “Articles of Religion.” Some took this 
course for the sake of peace and unity; 
others from less worthy motives, and all in 
the hope of gradually effecting further refor- 
mation—a hope which was never to be 
gratified. The members of this reforming or 
evangelical party within the Establishment 
were termed “ Puritans,” and are known 
in history as the “ Early Puritans,” to dis- 
tinguish them from a party that rose at a 
later day, particularly at and after the 
period of the Commonwealth. 

Such was the origin of the two parties 
formed at the birth of the Church of Eng- 
land—parties differing widely both in princi- 
ple and practice. The “ Early Puritans” were 
within the Establishment, desiring and seek- 
ing its purification. The Separatists, or 
“ Pilgrims,” were outside of that organiza- 
tion, declining to recognize the ecclesiastical 
claims of the English Sovereign, and con- 
tending for the spiritual character of the 
Church, and the exclusive headship over 
that Church of “ another King—one Jesus,” 
who only had spiritual rule over his 
people. 

The existence and organization of the 
Separatists began with the very beginning 
of the State Church Establishment, in 1562. 
Five years later we find them meeting at 
Plummer’s Hall; and for so doing they 
were arrested and committed to Bridewell, 
where Richard Fitz, their pastor, and sev- 
eral of their members died of the prison 
plague. But though persecuted and deprived 
of their leaders, they still met in private 
houses, and in 1574 the Bishop of London 








was publicly thanked by the Privy Council 
for his zeal in hunting out their conventi- 
cles. Next, when Robert Brown forsook 
them, Robert Harrison came boldly forward 
to take his place. When, in 1582, it was 
made “reason to worship except in accor- 
dance with the forms prescribed by law, 
Harrison escaped to Zealand, and there 
became pastor of a church of refugees from 
Protestant bigotry and cruelty in high 
places. In England, however, notwith- 
standing all the opposition, the principles 
of the Separatists rapidly spread, and their 
numbers greatly increased. In 1576 we 
find two of their leaders, John Copping and 
Elias Thacker, arrested, condemned, and 
executed; and shortly afterward William 
Dennis, “a most godly man,” suffered the 
same fate. In 1586 John Greenwood and 
Henry Barrow, both men of note, were 
arrested and imprisoned for the same offense 
of worshiping in a manner forbidden by the 
laws; and six years later, when they had 
obtained liberty to go out from prison dur- 
ing the day, they quietly organized a church 
at Southwark. And when, at last, they 
were brought to trial, they were condemned 
to die “for claiming the right of a church to 
manage its own affairs,” and were executed 
in 1593. John Penry, another remarkable 
man, educated at Oxford, was in the same 
year put to death for the same offense. And 
so, in the persecutions of their leaders, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of their fol- 
lowers, we may trace the growth of the Sep- 
aratists, from the very establishment of the 
Church of England, down to the times of 
Penry and his fellow-sufferers for conscience’ 
sake. 

It was to this noble body that the “ Pil- 
grims” belonged. The exiles who left Ley- 
den and the shores of England in 1620, and 
whom all intelligent writers agree in calling 
“The Pilgrim Fathers,” were of the sect of 
the Separatists, and were, moreover, the 
direct ecclesiastical successors of the noble 
men at whose acts, and principles, and suf- 
ferings we have so hastily glanced. 

The idea of escaping persecution and 
death in England by voluntary exile to 
some foreign shore originated with the mar- 

Barrow and Penry. The former, in 
1592, bequeathed a fund to aid the perse- 
cuted church “in the event of their emigra- 
tion ;” and the latter, in the last letter he 
ever wrote, urged the brethren to prepare 
for banishment in an unbroken company. 
Emigration, at that time, however, we are 
to bear in mind, was but expulsion beyond 
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the limits of civilization, and involved not 
only danger and suffering to all, but inevi- 
table death to a large proportion of the 
emigrants; for at that time England had 
neither colony nor permanent settlement on 
the American coast, and to emigrate was to 
face the hardships of the wilderness and the 
terrors of the wild beast and the savage foe. 
Francis Johnson, with his associates, was 
the first to put this exile to the test. In 
1597, permission was given to “the Brown- 
ists, falsely so called,” to go to Canada, 
though they were restricted to a single 
locality; but even at that place the poor 
Pilgrims were not permitted to land. And 
they, with some who went to Newfound- 
land, came back disheartened and impover- 
ished, and, being denied a resting-place in 
England, found a home in Holland, where 
Johnson became their pastor, so that thus 
we are able to identify the Separatists of 
Southwark with the exiles of Holland. 

But, in addition to this, there are also 
other links in the chain; for in 1604 we 
find a Separatist church at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire, and a second, or branch 
church, of the same faith, meeting in the 
Manor House of William Brewster, of 
Scrooby ; and when Mr. Clifton, the pastor 
of the latter church, retired to Holland, he 
was succeeded by John Robinson, “the 
learned, polished, modest,” who afterward, 
as pastor of the church at Leyden, organ- 
ized the departure of the Pilgrims from that 
place to their home in the New World. This 
Brewster, we hardly need say, is the famous 
Elder Brewster himself, one of the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers ;” and Bradford, afterward Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony and the historian 
of the Pilgrims, was in his youth received 
by Robinson as a member of that little 
church at Scrooby. So that we have thus 
three of the leaders of the Pilgrims—Robin- 
son, Brewster, and Bradford—all connected 
with the Separatist church at Scrooby, 
which was a branch of the church at South- 
wark. 

Passing on to 1604, we find that Bancroft 
had succeeded to the Primacy of England, 
and James was steadily carrying out the 
bitter and bigoted policy of Elizabeth. And 
now the Puritans within the Establishment, 
as well as the Separatists without, were 
made to feel the weight of their persecuting 
hands. Excommunication, with its pains 
and penalties, was now added to the pains 
of nonconformity. In a single year three 
hundred of the clergy were deprived of their 
livings ; and Chamberlain says: “ Our Puri- 





tans,” #. ¢., our nonconforming clergy, “ go 
down on all sides.” And the same perse- 
cution was carried on, with equal vigor, 
against the Separatists. Bradford, in his 
journal, tells us how the members of the 
churches in the North were watched, night 
and day, and were imprisoned, and so kept 
from assembling. And “seeing,” he says, 
“that they were thus molested, and that 
there was no hope of their continuance there, 
by a joint consent they resolved to go into 
the Low Countries, where they heard there 
was freedom of religion for all men, as also 
sundry from London and other parts of the 
land, that had been exiled and persecuted 
for the same cause, were gone thither, and 
lived in Amsterdam and other places in 
that land.” 

Without dwelling at length on the diffi- 
culties, trials, and sufferings of these poor 
and persecuted people, and their oft- 
attempted escapes and failures, we may say, 
in a word, that it was more than a year 
before the whole party, with their women 
and children, could elude the cruel vigi- 
lance of their enemies. They escaped, 
however, from time to time, as opportunity 
offered, from different parts of the coast 
near to the ports of Boston, Grimsby, and 
Hull. Robinson and Brewster, we are told, 
in the Fulham Manuscript, “were of the 
last, and stayed to help the weakest over 
before them.” 

Twelve years they spent in Amsterdam 
and Leyden, not without struggles for the 
support of themselves and their families, 
but in the enjoyment of that peace and 
freedom in the exercise of their religion, to 
which they had so long been strangers. 
Robinson became their pastor. Brewster 
was appointed elder; and Henry Jacob, 
having been liberated from prison, joined 
them, and soon after wrote a treatise on 
Church Government, which incontestably 
shows that both he and they were uncom- 
promising Separatists. 

Despairing of toleration ever being 
extended to them in England, the churches 
in Holland and Southwark began in earnest 
to plan for emigration to some land where 
they and their children could retain their 
language and nationality with full liberty 
for religious worship.. As early as 1578 
Hakluyt had suggested that America might 
yet be the refuge of those who suffered from 
religious or political persecution. The 
happy voyage of Gosnold, in 1602, had 
revived the spirit of discovery and coloniza- 
tion, and had doubtless turned the thoughts 
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of the Pilgrims to the land of their future 
adoption; while the discouragement of col- 
onization growing out of Popham’s failure 
in 1607 was the means of reserving the 
New England coast for those who were to 
be the founders of a mighty nation, and the 
instructors of the world in the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. Having long 
contemplated emigration, the Pilgrims were 
now prepared to undertake it; and after 
long delays and negotiations with “ certain 
merchant adventurers,” who held chartered 
grants in the new continent, it was arranged 
that all who could be ready should go out 
under the leadership of Elder Brewster, 
while Robinson was to follow with the 
remainder at a future day. These negotia- 
tions began in 1617, but did not come to a 
conclusion till 1620, when the “ Speedwell” 
(not the “ Mayflower,” as has often been 
carelessly asserted) was purchased in Hol- 
land, on the receipt of the intelligence that 
all was ready in London. And after the 
church had held two seasons of humiliation 
and prayer, the time having come for 
departing, “ they were accompanied,” Brad- 
ford tells us, “ by most of their brethren, to 
a town sundry miles off, called Delft Haven, 
where the ship lay ready to receive them. 
So they left that goodly and pleasant land 
at Leyden, which had been to them their 
resting-place for twelve years. But they 
knew that they were PiLGRims, and looked 
not much on those things, but lifted their 
eyes to the heavens, sheir dearest country, 
and so quieted their spirits.” 

The “ Speedwell” arrived safely at South- 
ampton, where it fell in with the “ May- 
flower” with its party from London, and 
both vessels put into Plymouth. There the 
“ Speedwell” was found to be unseaworthy ; 
and the whole party of one hundred and 
two Pilgrims, with also the crew, sailed in the 
“ Mayflower,” a vessel of 180 tons burden. 
Smaller vessels had, indeed, before explored 
the ocean. The “ ships” of Columbus were 
only from 15 to 32 tons burden; and Frob- 
isher had traversed the watery waste in a 
vessel of but 25 tons; and Pring had coasted 
along the shores of New England in a bark 
of so tons. But all these were manned by 
hardy seamen, familiar with the sea and 
experienced for their work, while these 
exiles knew comparatively nothing of the 
mighty deep, and went on their perilous 
voyage without fear, not because they were 
insensible to danger, but because they 
trusted in the Providence that led them on 
their way. 





On the gth of November, 1620, this little 
solitary, adventurous vessel, freighted with 
the noble seed of a future and mighty 
nation, unheeded by human eye, but 
watched over by Him who sees the end 
from the beginning, sighted Cape Cod, on 
the coast of Massachusetts, a shore covered 
with snow and formidable with shoals and 
breakers. Tossed as they had been on the 
sea for sixty-five days, they thanked God 
for the sight of land, and took courage. 
On the r1th of the same month the cele- 
brated Constitution of the future colony 
was signed by all the party in the cabin of 
the “ Mayflower,” forty-one in number, in 
which, says Bancroft, “ humanity recovered 
its rights, and instituted government on the 
basis of equal laws for the general good.” 
On the 15th the vessel found safe anchor- 
age in Plymouth Bay, so named from the 
port of departure in England. And on the 
zoth of December, the wearied and storm- 
tossed party found rest, landing on the well- 
known “Plymouth Rock,” the “ door-step 
into a world unknown—the corner-stone of 
a mighty nation.” 

Mrs. Hemans has written in lofty verse 
of the “Landing of the Pilgrims.” And 
though, if she had been familar with Cape 
Cod, she would scarcely have spoken of the 
“rock-bound coast,” or of the “woods 
tossing their giant branches”—since the 
sharp-edged sedge grass is about the only 
growth holding conflict with the ever-shift- 
ing sands,—yet she has no less truthfully and 
beautifully said: 


“ Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ; 

They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


This, indeed, has been questioned and 
denied. But still it is true. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were Separatists, and they were 
faithful to their principles in the New 
World, as they had been in the Old. This 
we might have expected. For if they had 
so long clung to those principles through 
persecution and suffering and the loss of 
all things, we should hardly expect them to 
repudiate their most cherished convictions 
on crossing the Atlantic. This, as has been 
remarked, would be about as probable as 
that the Quakers, on coming to this country, 
should have armed themselves to fight 
against the Indians, or that the Jesuits, on 
landing, should have organized a society to 
give the Bible to the people in their native 
tongue. 























But without resting in probabilities, there 
is the most ample documentary proof that 
what the Pilgrims were when they landed, 
that they remained through evil report and 
good report; that when charged with Sepa- 
ratist views they did not deny them, but 
repudiated the idea that the term was one 
of reproach ; that in an age when persecu- 
tion was common they reprobated alike its 
spirit and practice; that they sheltered and 
extended kindness to the persecuted, Roger 
Williams included; and that when they 
themselves were laid in their graves, their 
sons and successors, inheriting their spirit, 
were advocates of toleration, and friends to 
the Quakers. 

Until comparatively recent times, no 
writer, so far as known, has given currency 
to the idea that the Pilgrim Fathers were 
persecutors. Sewell, indeed, has been 
quoted, in his “ History of the People called 
Quakers,” as sustaining the allegation which 
we deny. But Sewell’s dates show that, 
like many others, he confounds the Pilgrims 
with the Puritans, and that it is of the @aéer 
he is speaking, when he alludes to them as 
“ persecuting others by whipping and hang- 
ing.” Confounding, as he does, those who 
emigrated in the reign of King James with 
those who came to New England in the 
following reign, the conclusions he bases on 
the mistake are historically worthless. And 
writing, as he did, in Holland, and in low 
Dutch, of events which happened in Eng- 
land and America, he was in no position to 
speak from personal knowledge, or from 
original documents, except such as might 
have been supplied by the Quakers them- 
selves, who might well mistake the Puritans 
for the Pilgrims. The frst colony to this 
country was that to Virginia, by settlers who 
were Episcopal] ; and this resulted in total 
failure. The second was that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, at Plymouth, in 1620; and they, as 
we have seen, were Separatists or Brownists. 
The “Aird was that planted at Salem and 
Boston by the Puritans, in 1630; and it 
was these /urifans who passed the Acts 
against the Quakers, and were, in some 
cases, chargeable with an _ intolerance 
which, from not making proper distinc- 
tions, has unjustly been charged to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who were never guilty 
of it. 

It is also susceptible of clear and abundant 
proof that the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth 
remained Separatists; that they did not 
repudiate the name, nor give up the princi- 
ples it indicated ; that they received Roger 
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and helped him ; that they had gone to their 
graves before the first of the Quakers came 
to New England, and so had no opportunity 
to persecute them, even if they had been 
inclined to do it; and their successors, some 
of them at least, inherited their principles, 
and advocated entire toleration of the 
Friends. 

The distinction thus marked between 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans is one that 
is important, though often overlooked or 
not understood. And yet the principles 
and practices of the two, though confounded 
by some careless writers, were essentially 
different. The former contended for free- 
dom of conscience, and for the separation 
of the Church from the State. The latter, 
though wishing to purify the Church, still 
insisted, both in Old and New England, 
that the State should be authoritative in mat- 
ters of religion, It is not a mere question 
of names and dates and localities, but of 
truth and justice and principle. It is due to 
historic truth, that the difference should be 
understood and made plain. It is due to 
the two parties, that justice should be done 
to their respective views. It is due to the 
principles involved, that they should be 
rightly ‘stated in their bearing on future gen- 
erations; for the question of the union or 
separation of the Church and State is one 
that is yet to have much to do with both 
State and Church in our fatherland, and in 
other parts of the world. ‘This difference 
we have endeavored to state plainly, in the 
hope, that great as were the merits of both, 
the Pitcrims may never be confounded 
with the PurITANs.* 

As to the influence of the former, both 
before and after emigration, a few words 
may properly be said in closing. The prin- 
ciples held by the Independents or Separa- 





*As confirming the views we have thus presented, 
an incident may be mentioned, having reference to 
two eminent historians, both now deceased. Macau- 
lay and the Earl of Stanhope (Lord Mahon), who 
were the commissioners for decorating, historically, 
the House of Lords, had their attention called to 
the inscription placed under Mr. Cope’s painting of 
the Pilgrim Fathers landing in New England. The 
inscription, as at first expressed, was, “ Departure 
of a rilan family for New England.” But when 
the commissioners had carefully listened to the 
proofs submitted to them, and also to Mr. Cope, 
who stated that he had taken his ideas from Brad- 
ford’s “ Journal,” they ordered the words, “ /uritan 
Family,” to be stricken out, as incorrect, and unjust 
to the memory of the parties concerned, and the 
words “ PILGRIM FATHERS”’ to be substituted. And 
so the inscription now stan 
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tists, which Cotton stated so clearly, and 
Robinson so ably defended, and which led 
the Pilgrims to forsake the land of their 
fathers for a home in the wilderness, are 
“the foundation and key-stone of American 
civil polity, and are embodied in every 
American Constitution, and form the sub- 
stance of American protest against European 
politics.” As Webster, in his splendid plea 
in the Girard will case, declared, “ The 
American precedent of the voluntary sup- 
port of religion under free institutions, 
without any established order, will, in time, 
shake all the hierarchies of Europe.” And 
as Sir James Mackintosh has intimated, 
when speaking of the influence of the In- 
dependent divines on the philosophy and 
teachings of Locke, “the political ideas of 
the Pilgrims are yet to penetrate the thought 
and life of every civilized nation on the 
earth.” Coleridge declares, that “ the aver- 
age result of the press, from Henry VIII. 
to Charles I., was such a diffusion of relig- 
ious light, as first redeemed, and afterward 
secured this nation [Great Britain] from the 
spiritual and moral death of popery.” And 
in the House of Commons itself, Charles 
James Fox did not hesitate to say, “that 
the resistance of the Americans to the op- 
pression. of the mother country, has un- 
doubtedly preserved the liberties of man- 
kind.” Some of the most important laws 
of England, as to the county registry of 
deeds, wills and administrations; the parish 
registry of births, marriages and deaths; a 
local elective magistracy, and tables of legal 
fees, were borrowed from New England. 
The registry of deeds and wills, which was 
peculiarly a New England idea, Lord Camp- 
bell, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
speaks of as “one of the greatest and most 
beneficent of all law reforms.” The late 
Prescott Hall declared, that “the known 
defects of the laws and practice of England, 
pointed out and most strikingly stated by 
Lord Brougham, in his great speech on Law 
Reforms, delivered in the House of Com-~ 
mons, in 1828, were discovered and banished 
from the NewEngland States, while they were 
yet colonies under the British crown.” And, 
says Dr. George H. Moore, of the New York 
Historical Society, “The diligent student 
of legal antiquities may recognize in the 
earliest codes of Massachusetts, the expres- 
sion of principles of reformation which have 
since pervaded the whole realm of English 
law.” To our own Sir George Downing, a 
graduate of Harvard College, in 1642, and 
whose early life was spent in New England, 





Old England is indebted for the system of 
policy contained in her “ Navigation Act” 
of October 9, 1651, which “raised the Brit- 
ish naval and colonial power, in no very 
long period, from inconsiderable beginnings, 
to an unparalleled state of grandeur and 
power, and laid the foundation for the 
inevitable spread of the British race and 
language through every quarter of the hab- 
itable globe.” To the same Sir George 
Downing, is England also indebted for the 
plan of specific parliamentary appropria- 
tions (October 21, 1665), which he brought 
from New England—the principle by which 
the Commons of England, by holding the 
purse-strings, control the executive, and prac- 
tically rule the land. And to mention but 
one other case, Hugh Peters—“ that con- 
summate man of affairs, capacious, resolute, 
honest, benevolent,” “of whom,” says Car- 
lyle, “ we have heard so many falsehoods,” 
“honored and trusted by the wisest and 
best in every land, an aggressive man, a 
leader ever in the front, potent in council, 
in the army, in parliament, in the pulpit and 
with the pen, loved by friends and hated by 
foes”"—Hugh Peters, in his “Good Work for 
a Good Magistrate,” gives many practical 
suggestions as to affairs of State, which are 
matter of admiration to the legal mind of 
England to-day. He proposes Registries 
for Deeds, Wills, and Testaments, and that 
summons be left at men’s houses; opposes 
long imprisonment before sentence ; declares 
that delay in justice is cruelty; suggests 
petty local courts to settle trifling disputes 
summarily; advocates canals for cheap 
transportation; the cutting off of entails; 
copyright to authors; hospitals for the 
insane and sick; banks for loaning money, 
on pawn, to the poor; and public schools 
for orphans and the friendless, bringing 
them up to all manner of trades, so that 
they may support themselves and be good 
citizens. All these, with many other valu- 
able suggestions, from Peters, as from many 
other leading minds of the Pilgrim colony, 
have left their impress on the laws and pol- 
ity of Old England, as well as on those of 
our own extended land. And in the lan- 
guage of Lord Campbell in reference to 
some of these very legal changes to which 
we have alluded, “The people should be 
taught to do honor to the memory of those 
by whose wisdom and patriotism such bless- 
ings have been achieved * * * and which, 
if properly appreciated and supported, would 
have conferred unspeakable benefits on the 
country, anticipating and going beyond 
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most of the salutary amendments which 
have been adopted in the reigns of William 
IV. and Queen Victoria.” If this be true 
as to the legal benefits conferred through 
the Pilgrims on Great Britain, much more 
should we honor their memory, and be 
faithful to the great principles of civil 





and religious liberty which they held and 
taught. 
“ We have need of these 
Clear beacon stars, to warn and guide our age. 
The | ew traditions of a nation’s life, 
Her founders’ lustrous deeds, with honor rife, 
Are her most precious jewels, noblest heritage, 
Time-polished jewels in her diadem.” 
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TWO POEMS 


One Sunday afternoon I went with a 
friend to dine at Richmond. We did not 
go to the Star and Garter, which was 
being repaired at that time and was closed, 
but to a hotel, the name of which I have 
forgotten. It is a low, white building in a 
pretty situation, nearer to the station than 
the Star and Garter, and I counsel the 
reader who visits Richmond, should he 
recognize the place by this description, by 
all means to pass by. It was about the first 
of June, and the long lines of people going 
up from the station and standing about in 
the fields had that deadly holiday aspect— 
like flowers at a funeral. We went into the 
hotel and ordered dinner, which was long in 
coming, and was very bad. The hour was 
perhaps seven, but so long is the English 
June evening that nobody had yet begun to 
dream of sundown. A half-dozen young 
Moussiers were chattering together at one of 
the tables. Near us were two charming 
English youths, guardsmen perhaps, fresh 
from the public schools, and getting their 
first taste of the sins and pleasures of the 
town. Other youths, got up in bad imita- 
tion of them, sat about. One with a bouquet 
in his button-hole, so big that his diminutive 
self looked like a root attached to it, sat 
opposite with a Herculean actress of the 
Gaiety Theater. The May-trees bowered 
on the hill-sides far and near. The doors 
and windows were open, and the odors 
from their white mosses pervaded the hall, 
mixed with the perfumes of the garden 
plots. The strong sun was still drawing 
fragrant and powerful earthy odors from the 
sod. There was much swearing at the wait- 
ers, who were running about very fast; the 
air was very sweet; beneath us the Thames 
ran away to the town; there was a great 
rattling of plates, and jingling of glasses. 

The dinner was bad, as I say, and we 





quarreled with the waiter about the bill. 
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The proprietor was summoned, a young 
gentleman in a perfect frock coat; we called 
him a great many hard names, addressed 
him as “ waiter,” threatened to write to the 
“Times,” and paid the bill, knowing that 
we had got much the worst of it, and not at 
all believing that we should ever write to 
the “ Times.” I left my friend and walked 
into the lawn, greatly humiliated and very 
angry ; as sore as one of those Scandinavian 
immortals who daily hew and hack each 
other to pieces in Valhalla. The air 
was so fragrant, the scene without so lovely, 
gentle, strange and Sabbatic as to impart 
more of pain than pleasure. I was about 
to make my way back to town, when 
I remembered that at Richmond Church, 
which was but a few steps away, the grave 
of Thomson was to be seen, and I recalled 
the curse which the sweetest of the poets of 
the last century had invoked upon one who 
should neglect it :— 


“Yet lives there one whose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near? 
With him, sweet bard, may Fancy die, 

And Joy desert the blooming year.” 


I had never cared much for Thomson and 
his poetry, but from him whose poems have 
preserved more faithfully than any others of 
the time the spirit of the English landscape, 
I could not but fear this gentle imprecation. 
Either here in person, or with this spot and 
some such hour as this in mind, Collins had 
written his “Ode on the Death of Thomson ;” 
and where shall we find verses in which 
nature and evening are more perfectly 
expressed, and poetic feeling more perfectly 
imitated ? 


“ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 

When Thames in summer wreaths is dressed, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest. 
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And oft, as ease and health retire, 
To breezy lawn or forest deep, 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire, 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep. 


But thou, who own’st that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail, 

Or tears which Love and Pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ?” 


How well does the following stanza ex- 
press the grateful return of the poet to the 
world from this scene of reflection and 
emotion ! 


“But thou, lone stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge-crowned sisters now attend, 

Now waft me from the green hill’s side, 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend.” 


And how well does this describe his turn- 
ing, as one will do in leaving such a scene, 
for a last view of the place amid the gather- 
ing shades: 
“ And see the fairy valleys fade; 
Dun night has veiled the solemn view! 


Yet once again, dear parted shade, 
Meek Nature’s child, again adieu!” 


What a notion it gives us of the power 
of poetry that this poor mad-house patient 
is able at the distance of more than a 
hundred years to so possess our minds with 
his own emotion, that we never cease to see 
amid the skirts of these dim woodlands his 
retreating figure ! 

There is one other poem of Collins in 
which the expression of natural scenery is 
even more remarkable—the “ Ode to Even- 
ing.” In this poem Collins has used a 
rhymeless lyric stanza common to the Latin, 
but which has seldom, if ever, been well 
handled by an English writer. So perfect 
is the music of this ode, that one might 
read it many times before discerning that it 
contains no rhymes. The purity, the mel- 
ody, the sedate elegance of this poem it 
would be hard to find excelled. It is the 
strong and easy result of those long years of 
worship of nature—of those repeated hours 
of feeling and meditation, by which the soul 
is formed; the lines, with all their classic 
grace, their sweet imitation of antique themes 
and symbols in phrases having an ivory 
polish and a melody which steals upon the 
ear with the softness of the mist, are yet pro- 
foundly personal and graven deeply with the 
pen of experience. I wonder that some 
musician of genius has not chanted it! 


“Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 
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Or, if chill, blustering winds, or driving rain 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown and dim-discovered spires ; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 


It is interesting to compare the opinions 
of Collins’s contemporaries concerning these 
poems with their present world-wide celeb- 
rity. Gray thought that Collins had “a 
fine fancy modeled on the antique, a bad 
ear, great variety of words and images, and 
no choice at all.” Johnson said: “ His 
lines commonly are of slow motion, clogged 
and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men are often esteemed who cannot be 
loved, so the poetry of Collins may some- 
times extort praise when it gives little pleas- 
ure.” We are luckily able to form our own 
opinion of the poetry, but we are glad to 
have Johnson’s testimony concerning the 
poet, whom he knew. “His appearance,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ was decent and manly, his 
knowledge considerable, his views extensive, 
his conversation elegant and his disposition 
cheerful.” He was learned, virtuous, and 
possessed of*a vigorous understanding. A 
half-dozen stories remain of him. Dur- 
ing his residence at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Collins one evening had some 
friends with him to tea in his rooms, 
when Hampton, who afterward translated 
“ Polybius,” and who was as famous for his 
brutal disposition as for his good scholar- 
ship, came in. Without a word, he kicked 
over the tea-table, and sent the dishes all 
about the room. Collins was so confounded 
at the insult that he had no words for the 
aggressor,*but began picking up the slices 
of bread and butter and the pieces of china, 
repeating mildly : 

Invenias etiam disjecti membra poet. 


We have another account of him after he 
went to London. In this, he appears as a 
young fellow fresh from the University and 
eager for the town. Gayly dressed, and 
with a feather in his hat, he calls upon the 
agent of his rich uncle, Colonel Martin, who 
tells him that his appearance is by no means 
that of a young man without a guinea he 
can call his own. We have also a story of his 
having been enamored of a young lady to 
whom he wrote a beautiful poem upon the 
death of her lover in the action of Fontenoy ; 
this young lady was a day older than him- 
self, and he used to say that he came into 


























SONG OF THE GLOAMING. 





the world a day after the fair. Again, we 
know that just before his confinement in 
an asylum for lunatics, Dr. Johnson went 
to see him in Islington. “There was 
nothing,” said Johnson, “of disorder dis- 
cernible in his mind by any but himself.” 
He had withdrawn from study and traveled 
with no other book than an English Tes- 
tament, such as children carry to school. 
Johnson, curious to see what it was, took it 
into his hand. “I have but one book,” 
said Collins, “but that is the best.” This 
incident furnished Flaxman with the idea 
of his monument, erected by subscription, 
many years after his death, at St. Andrew’s, 
Chichester. Collins is there represented in 
a reclining posture, his lyre and a neglected 
poem lying upon the ground, and the Gos- 
pel open on a table before him. 

We think unreasonably enough in reading 
these stories :—how strange it is that people 
a hundred years ago should have been at 





such pains to be happy, should have laid 
such schemes of amusement, wealth, respect, 
and long life. We say that life is short, and 
yet while we live life is long, its periods re- 
mote and far apart, and age and misfortune 
distant. But in reflecting upon a departed 
life, we lose all notion of continuous living, 
of succeeding days and months. The colors 
of death and coming disaster appear through 
the woof of health, youth and happiness. 
Cypress and myrtle are mixed together in 
the same heap. We know that the author of 
these poems came once to London, caring for 
fine dresses and the great world; we know, 
too, that he was for a while the inmate of a 
mad-house; these and a few more facts we 
have. The box, at the bottom of which they 
lie confused and mixed, we reverse and 
shake, and they lie before us, the sole relics 
of a man of uncommon genius and merit, 
the only remains of many years of thought, 
joy, hope, despair, and misery. 
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SONG OF THE GLOAMING. 


Tue toad has the road ; the cricket sings. 
The beetle lifts his heavy wings,— 

The bat is the rover, 

No bee on the clover, 


The day is over, 


And night has come. 


The brake is awake, 


the grass aglow, 


The star above, the fly below,— 
The bat is the rover, 
No bee on the clover, 


The day is over, 


And night has come. 


The stream lies a-dream, the low winds tune, 
’Tis vespers at the shrine of June,— 

The bat is the rover, 

No bee on the clover, 


The day is over 


And night has come— 


Now night has come. 
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HOW AMERICA WAS NAMED.* 


On the 3oth of May, 1498, Columbus 
sailed from the port of San Lucar, in Spain, 
on his third voyage. His special purpose 
this time was to search for a country which 
he believed lay south of those lands he 
had previously discovered. On the 31st 
of July following, when he was about to 
abandon his southerly course in despair 
and turn northward for the Caribbee Islands, 
one of his sailors saw from the mast-head a 
range of three mountains. Giving many 
thanks to God for his mercy, for the supply 
of water was failing, the provision of corn 
and wine and meat was well-nigh exhaust- 
ed, and the crews of the three vessels were 
in sore distress from exposure to the heat 
of the tropics, the admiral made for the 
land, which proved to be an island. To this 
he gave the name it still bears of Trinidad, 
in honor of the Holy Trinity, and also, 
perhaps, because of the three mountains 
which were first seen. 

Running along the coast, he soon saw, 
as he supposed, another island at the south, 
but which was the low land of the delta of 
the great River Orinoco. Entering the Gulf 
of Paria, he sailed along for days with Trin- 
idad on the one hand and the coast of the 
continent on the other, delighted with the 
beauty and verdure of the country and with 
the blandness of the climate, and astonish- 
ed at the freshness and volume of the water 
which, with an “awful roaring,” met and 
struggled with the sea. The innermost part 
of the gulf, to which he penetrated, he called 
the Gulf of Pearls, and into this poured the 
rivers whose waters, he believed, came from 
the earthly Paradise.t 

For, according to his theory of the globe, 
the two hemispheres were not round alike, 
but the Eastern was shaped like the breast 
of a woman, or the half of a round pear with 
a raised projection at its stalk; and on this 
prominence, the spot highest and nearest 
the sky and under the equinoctial line, was 
the garden wherein God had planted Adam. 
He did not suppose it possible that mortal 
man could ever reach that blessed region: 
but as he had sailed westward, after passing 





*-History of the United States. By William 
Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard Gay. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. : 

t “Letters of Columbus,” translated by R. H. 
Major, and published by the Hakluyt Society. 
Third Voyage. 








a meridian line a hundred miles west of the 
Azores, he had noted that the North Star 
rose gradually higher in the heavens, the 
needle shifted from north-east to north-west, 
the heat, hitherto so intolerable that he 
thought they “should have been burnt,” 
became more and more moderate, the air 
daily more refreshing and delightful, and he 
was persuaded that he was approaching the 
highest part of the globe. As he sailed 
westward his ships “had risen smoothly 
toward the sky,” till he had come, at length, 
to this pleasant land “as fresh and green 
and beautiful as the gardens of Valencia 
in April,”"—to this mighty rush of sweet 
waters that filled the Gulf of Pearls and 
flowed far out to sea, coming, as “on his soul” 
he believed, from the Garden of Eden.* 

It was hard, no doubt, to turn away from 
this celestial land, even to go back to Spain 
and relate in person to his sovereigns the 
marvelous things he had discovered, and 
the approach he had made to the topmost 
pinnacle of the globe; harder still to thrust 
away from him considerations so sublime 
and so congenial to his profoundly religious 
nature, to attend to the vulgar affairs of a 
turbulent colony, where, as he afterward 
wrote, “ there were few men who were not 
vagabonds, and there were none who had 
either wife or children.” t 

But in his absence rebellion and anarchy 
in Hispaniola had reached a point beyond 
his control, and when he appealed to his 
sovereigns for a judge to decide between 
him and these turbulent Spaniards, who set 
all law, whether human or divine, at defi- 
ance, the court sent, not a judge, but an 





* Irving (“Life of Columbus,” book x., chap. 
iii.) says that Columbus still supposed Paria to be 
an island, even after he had left the gulf and sailed 
westward along the outer coast. But Columbus 
himself, in his letter to the King and Queen, makes 
a distinction between the main land and Trinidad, 
in speaking of the one as an island and the other 
as the land of Gracia. Nor is it probable that he 
supposed the earthly paradise to on an island, 
or that such a volume of water—of which he doubt- 
ed if “there is ary river in the world so large and 
so deep””—could have its course from the “nipple” 
of the globe except over a continent. Charlevoix 
(“ History of New France,” Shea’s translation, vol. 
i., p. 21) says; “On the 11th he had seen another 
land, which also he, at first, took to be an island and 
styled Isla Santa, but he soon found it to be the 
continent.” 

t “ Letter of Columbus to Dojia Juana de la Tor- 
res,” in “ Select Letters,” edited by R. H. Major. 
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executioner. His enemies had at length so 
far prevailed against him that Bobadilla, 
who came professedly to look into these 
troubles, dared to usurp the government of 
the colony, to take up his residence in the 
house of Columbus, seizing all it contained, 
both of public and private property and 
public and private papers, and the moment 
the admiral came within his reach, to arrest 
and send him in chains on board ship for 
transportation to Spain as a felon. When 
Andreas Martin, the master of the caravel, 
moved to pity at the sight of so monstrous 
and cruel an indignity, offered to strike these 
fetters from the limbs of his distinguished 
prisoner, Columbus refused, with the words, 
says his son Ferdinand, “ that since their 
Catholic Majesties, by their letter, directed 
him to perform whatsoever Bobadilla did 
in their name command him to do, in virtue 
of which authority and commission he had 
put him in irons, he would have none but 
their Highnesses themselves do their pleas- 
ure herein; and he was resolved to keep 
those fetters as relics, and a memorial of 
the reward of his many services.”* Some 
atonement was attempted for this outrage 
in the reception given him by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. He nevertheless hung up the 
chains on the wall of his chamber, only to 
be taken down when, six years later, they 
were laid with him in his coffin. 

Some months before his return to Spain, 
Columbus had sent home a report of the 
results of his voyage, the continent he 
had found, which he supposed to be the 
extremity of the Indies, its wonderful 
climate, its great rivers, and its strange 
and attractive people. The excitement 
which such news must have aroused in 
every part of Spain was, no doubt, in- 
tense; and landsmen, as well as sailors, 
burned to be off to this land where the 
natives hung breastplates of gold upon 
their naked bodies, and wound great strings 
of pearls about their heads and necks. 
“ Now there is not a man,” says Columbus, 
in one of his letters,—reminding his sove- 
reigns that he waited seven years at the 
royal court and was only treated with ridi- 
cule,—* Now there is not a man, down to 
the very tailors, who does not beg to be 
allowed to become a discoverer.” 

At Seville an intrepid and experienced 
navigator, Alonzo de Ojeda, who was with 
Columbus on his first voyage, and knew, 


therefore, the way to the Indies of the West, 
proposed at once a private expedition. 
Some merchants of Seville supplied the 
means, and his patron, the Bishop of Fon- 
seca, superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
the most bitter and persistent enemy of 
Columbus, gave him license for the voyage, 
and treacherously procured for him the 
charts which the great navigator had sent 
home, notwithstanding the royal order that 
none should go without permission within 
fifty leagues of the lands he had last dis- 
covered. 

Ojeda sailed from Port St. Mary on the 
2oth of May, 1499, and with him went 
Amerigo Vespucci, a native of Florence, 
but then residing in Seville as the agent of 
a commercial house. This Vespucci had 
assisted in the fitting out of other expedi- 
tions; he knew Columbus and had doubt- 
less talked with him of the Sphere and the 
Antipodes, of the New Indies and the Far 
Cathay, of the natives, sometimes tractable 
as children, sometimes fierce as tigers; of 
the abundant gold and precious stones ; of 
the odorous spices; of the gorgeous silks 
and other rich merchandises to be brought 
by this new route from that wonderful land. 
He was familiar with all the strange and 
stirring incidents of voyages which for the 
previous six years had been filling the ears 
of men with tales more alluring and more 
wonderful than were ever told by the bold- 
est inventors of Eastern fable, and he long- 
ed to have a share in the profit and the 
glory of these great enterprises. In Ojeda’s 
fleet he had command, if we may believe 
his own statement, of two caravels; the 
expedition, first touching the coast about 
two hundred leagues south of the Gulf of 
Paria, sailed thence leisurely along from 
point to point till it reached the Cape de la 
Veda, meeting during the months of its 
progress with various adventures, and the 
usual fortune which waited upon the first 
invaders ; received sometimes by the simple 
and confiding natives as supernatural visit- 
ants, sometimes with desperate but gener- 
ally futile resistance when their lust for 
slaves, for women, and for gold had come 
to be better understood. 

This was, probably, the first voyage of 
Vespucci and his first sight of a continent 
which, partly by accident and partly through 
a reckless disregard of truth, came afterward 
to bear his name. If it was his first voyage, 





* «The Life of the Admiral,” by his son, Don 
Ferdinand Colon. “ Pinkerton’s Voyages,” vol. xii., 
p- 121. 








t “ History of the New World.” Girolamo Ben- 
zoni. Published by the Hakluyt Society, p. 37- 
Herrera, Decade I., book iv. chap i. 
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he was entitled to no special credit, for he 
was a subordinate in a fleet commanded 
by another, who guided the expedition by 
the charts which Columbus had drawn of 
the course to Trinidad and the coast of Paria 
eleven months before. 

In 1501, Vespucci left Spain at the invi- 
tation of the King of Portugal, and made 
another, his second, voyage to the West, 
sailing this time in the service of that King. 
He visited the coast of Brazil, of which, 
however, he was not the first discoverer, for 
in the course of the previous year (1500) 
three different expeditions under the guid- 
ance respectively of Vicente Yanez Pinzon, 
Diego de Lepe and Rodrigo de Bastidas 
had sailed from Spain and made extensive 
explorations and important discoveries along 
that coast; and a Portuguese fleet, under 
Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, on its way to In- 
dia round the Cape of Good Hope, stretch- 
ed so far to the west to avoid the calms of 
the coast of Africa, as to come by that chance 
in sight of the opposite land, where, believ- 
ing it to be a part of a continent, De Cabral 
landed and took possession in the name of 
Portugal. 

The expedition of Vespucci, nevertheless, 
was 2 bold one, and made important addi- 
tions to astronomical science in his observa- 
tions of the heavenly bodies of the Southern 
firmament, especially of the “Southern 
Cross,” and to the knowledge of geography 
in his exploration of the Southern continent 
and sea of the Western Hemisphere. After 
leaving Cape Verde, he was sixty-seven 
days at sea before he made land again at 
5° south, off Cape St. Roque, on the 17th 
of August. Thence he sailed down the 
coast, spending the whole winter in its ex- 
ploration, till in the following April he was 
as far south as the fifty-fourth parallel, far- 
ther than any navigator had been before. 
The nights were fifteen hours long; the 
weather tempestuous and foggy and very 
cold. The last land he saw is supposed to 
be the island of Georgia, where, finding no 
harbors, and seeing no people along its 
rugged shores, the little fleet turned to 
escape from these savage seas, where per- 
petual winter and almost perpetual dark- 
ness seemed to reign. They reached Lis- 
bon again in 1502. 

Vespucci wrote an account of this voyage 
in a letter to Lorenzo de Pier Francisco de 
Medici, of Florence; which was published 
at Augsburg in 1504. No wonder that, 


as it was probably the first printed narrative 
of any discovery of the main land of the 





new continent, it should excite unusual 
attention. Several editions appeared, in the 
course of the next four years, in Latin and 
Italian, and among them one at Strasbourg 
in 1505 under the editorship of one Mathias 
Ringmann, a native of Schlestadt, a town 
in the lower department of the Rhine, 
twenty-five miles from Strasbourg. So earn- 
est an admirer of Vespucci was this young 
student, that he appended to the narrative 
of the voyage a letter and some verses of 
his own in praise of the navigator, and he 
gave to the book the title of “ Americus 
Vesputius: De Ora Antarctica per Regem 
Portugalliz pridem inventa” (Americus Ves- 
puccius: concerning a southern region re- 
cently discovered under the King of Portu- 
gal). Here was the suggestion of a new 
Southern continent as distinct from the 
Northern continent of Asia, to which the 
discoveries hitherto mainly north of the 
equator were supposed to belong.* And 
this supposition of such a new quarter of 
the globe gave rise, two years afterward, to 
a name, all growing naturally enough out 
of the enthusiasm of this Ringmann for 
Vespucci, and communicated by him to 
others. 

In the city of St. Dié, not far from Stras- 
bourg, in the province of Lorraine, was a 
gymnasium or college established by Walter 
Lud, the secretary of the Duke of Lorraine. 
In this college was set up one of those 
newly invented and marvelous machines, 
a printing-press; and Ringmann was ap- 
pointed not merely the collegiate professor 
of Latin, but to the important post of proof- 
reader. In 1507, Lud, the Duke’s secretary, 
and the head, apparently, of this little semi- 
nary of learning, published from the college 
printing-press a pamphlet of only four leaves, 
relating to a narrative of four voyages to 
the New World by Amerigo Vespucci; this, 
it is said by the writer, was sent to the Duke, 
and he (Lud) had caused it to be trans- 
lated from the French, in which it was writ- 
ten, into Latin; and, as if in recognition of 
the influence which Ringmann had exer- 
cised upon the subject among his fellows of 
St. Dié, Lud immediately adds: “ And the 
booksellers carry about a certain epigram 
of our Philesius (Ringmann) in a little book 





* The term “ New World ” was often used by the 
early writers, even by Columbus himself, in a es oe 
way and not at all in the sense afterward at ed 
to it, of a new quarter of the globe; nor was there, 
till long after the deaths of Columbus and Vespucci 
any definite determination that these newly found 
lands were not a part of Asia. 
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COLUMBUS ENTERING THE ORINOCO. 


of Vespucci’s, translated from Italian into | which he attached his laudatory verses, 
Latin by Giocondi of Verona, the architect | This little book of Lud’s, “Speculi orbis 
from Venice.” This refers to the Strasbourg | Declaratio,” etc., also contains some Latin 
edition of Vespucci’s second voyage, edited | verses,—versiculi de incognita terra,—the 
by Ringmann two years before, and to | last lines of which are thus translated :— 
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“But hold, enough! Of the American race, 
New found, the home, the manners here you trace 
By our small book set forth in little space.” 


The narrative itself, of Vespucci’s four 
voyages, thus referred to by Lud, was pub- 
lished the same year, 1507, in a book called 
“ Cosmographiz Introductio,” of which it 
made about one-half. This was the work 
of Martin Waldseemiiller, and published 
under his Greco-latinized name of “ Hyla- 
comylus.” He also belonged to the St. Dié 
College, where he was a teacher of geogra- 
phy, and his “ Introductio” was printed on 
the college printing-press. Whether the 
letter was sent to St. Dié addressed to the 
Duke of Lorraine by Vespucci; or whether 
it was procured through the zeal of Ring- 
mann and its address altered without the 
knowledge of Vespucci, are interesting 
questions ; interesting, because the letter 
falling by some means into the hands of 
Lud and Waldseemiiller (Hylacomylus) 
the name of its author came to be imposed 
upon the whole Western Hemisphere. 

The same letter subsequently appeared in 
Italian, addressed to an eminent citizen of 
Venice, named Soderini, who is known to 
have been an early companion and school- 
fellow of Vespucci. That it was written 
originally to Soderini, 1s evident from cer- 
tain allusions in it to youthful days and 
associations which could not refer to the 
Duke of Lorraine, but were proper enough 
when applied to the Venetian citizen. If 
Vespucci himself had the letter translated 
into French, altered its address, and then 
sent the copy to Ringmann, or Lud, or 
Waldseemiiller, a suspicion is aroused that 
he was in collusion with them, either directly 
or suggestively, in the bestowal upon him of 
an honor that was not rightfully his. Such 
a suspicion may be altogether unjust; Ves- 
pucci may neither have sent the letter to 
the Duke, nor have made any suggestion 
in regard to it; and perhaps no accusation 
would have ever been brought against him 
were there not serious doubts as to the num- 
ber of voyages he assumes to have made, 
whether they were three or four; as to the 
year, 1497, in which he declares he went 
upon the first one; and by a certain confu- 





* The original is :— 
“ Sev qd plura: situ, gentis moresq3 repte 
Americi parua mole libellus pabet,’ 


Harrisse’s “ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima,”’ 

. 100, gives and translates the lines. The little 

our-leaved book, “Speculi orbis,” etc., from which 
they are taken, is in the British Museum. See also 
Major’s “ Henry the Navigator,” p. 383. 

















sion in the letter which might have been 
intended to mislead, and certainly did mis- 
lead, whether intentional or not. 

We do not propose to enter into any 
examination of a question which is one of 
circumstantial, rather than positive, evi- 
dence; and which probably will never be 
definitely settled. Giving to Vespucci the 
benefit of the doubt, there is much in the 
fortuitous circumstances of the case to ex- 
plain this naming of a newly discovered 
country by men who, perhaps, had never 
looked upon the sea, and who may have 
known little, except in-a general way, of 
the different expeditions of the navigators 
of Spain and Portugal, and still less the 
personal interest attached to their fortunes 
and their deeds. The Duke of Lorraine 
was a patron of learning; the young pro- 
fessors of the College under his protection 
were ambitious of literary fame, and proud 
of their literary labors: it would bring, no 
doubt, great credit to St. Dié if, in a work 
from its printing-press, the world should be 
taught that these wonderful discoveries of 
the ten preceding years were not, as had 
been ignorantly supposed, the outlying 
islands and coasts of India, but of a new 
and unknown continent which separated 
Europe from Asia, The conclusion, very 
likely, was jumped at—a lucky guess of 
over-confident youth, rather than any su- 
periority of judgment. Had these young 
book-makers lived in Cadiz or Lisbon, in- 
stead of the Vosges mountains, they might 
have hesitated to pronounce upon a ques- 
tion which had as yet hardly been raised, 
if it had been raised at all, among the 
older cosmographers and navigators. They 
rushed in where even Columbus had not 
thought to tread, and not only announced 
the discovery of a new continent, but pro- 
posed to name it. 

The narrative which Ringmann had edit- 
ed two years before, “ De Ora Antarctica,” 
related only to the second expedition of 
Vespucci—the third, as he called it—of 
1501. But, from the letter now before Lud 
and Waldseemiiller, they learn much more 
of the achievements of the greatest of navi- 
tors, as they supposed him to be; for they 
are told that it was at a much earlier period 
he made the first discovery of these new 
countries ; that he had subsequently explor- 
ed them more extensively; Waldseemiiller 
concludes that they must be a fourth part 
of the world. “We departed,” says Ves- 
pucci, “from the port of Cadiz, May roth, 
1497, taking our course on the great gulf 























of ocean, in which we employed eighteen 
months, discovering many lands and innu- 
merable islands, chiefly inhabited, of which | 
our ancestors make no mention.” 
Waldseemiiller (Hylacomylus), assuming | 
this date of 1497 to be correct—if it was so 





AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 


given in the letter Lud declared the Duke 
had received from Vespucci—says, in his 
geographical work, the “ Cosmographiz In 
troductio”: “And the fourth part of the 
world, having been discovered by Ameni- 
cus, may well be called Amerige, which is 
as much as to say, the land of Americus, or 
America.” Again he says: “ But now these 
parts are more extensively explored, and, as 
will be seen by the following letters, another 
fourth has been discovered by Americus Ves- 
puccius, which I see no reason why any one 
should forbid to be named Amerige, which 
is as much as to say the land of Americus 
or America, from its discoverer, Americus, 
who is a man of shrewd intellect; for 
Europe and Asia have both of them a 
feminine form of name from the names of 
women.” 

Now in 1497 Vespucci was still residing 
at Seville engaged as factor or partner in a 
commercial house. In May of the follow- 
ing year, 1498, Columbus sailed on his 
third voyage, and for several months pre- 
vious Vespucci was busily occupied in fit- 
ting out the ships for that expedition.* It 
is impossible, therefore, that he can have 
gone to sea in May, 1497, to be absent 
eighteen months. There is no pretence in 











* Humboldt, “ Examen Critique,” Tome v., p. 180. 
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his letters, nor anywhere else, that he made 
a voyage eailier than 1497; he was in Seville 
in 1498; and he certainly was a pilot in 
Ojeda’s fleet when that navigator, in 1499, 
followed Columbus to the coast of Paria. 


| That Vespucci was the first discoverer of 


the Western Continent is, therefore, clearly 
untrue; although it is true that his account 
of such a continental land in the West was 
the one first published, and by his zealous 
friends at St. Dié, who attached his name to 
it. In the suit between Don Diego Colum- 
bus and the crown of Spain, lasting from 
1508 to 1513, the plaintiff demanded cer- 
tain revenues by right of prior discovery by 
his father, the defense of the crown being 
that Columbus had no such priority. In 
the voluminous testimony on that trial 
Vespucci was not named as one for whom 
precedence could be claimed,* while Ojeda, 
under whom Vespucci went on his first 
voyage, distinctly asserts that the main 
land was discovered by Columbus. t 

It is, nevertheless, probably true that 
Vespucci explored along the American coast 
in his several voyages further than any nav- 
igator of his time, as he sailed from about 
the fifty-fourth degree of south latitude to 
the peninsula of Florida, and possibly to 
Chesapeake Bay at the north. Whether the 
St. Die editors really believed, or whether 
the dates of his voyages were, in some way, 
so changed as to make it appear, that he was 
also the first discoverer of a Western conti- 
nent, are questions which may never be 
answered. But the use they made of his 
name was adopted in various works within 
the next few years, and thus in the course 
of time America became the designation of 
the whole Western Hemisphere. 


* “Vespucci and his Voyages,’’ Santarem ; 
ing’s “ Like of Columbus,” Appendix. 

t Irving (“ Life of Columbus,” vol. iii., Appendix 
No. X.) examines carefully all the evidence Lee 
at the time he wrote on this question, and Major 
(“Life of Prince Henry the Navigator,” chap. xix.) 
gives some later facts, particularly those relating to 
the conscious or unconscious fraud of the priests of 
St. Dié. The subject is discussed at great length 
by Humboldt (“ Examen Critique”), who believes 
that the fault was not in the statements of Vespucci, 
but in the erroneous printing of dates. Vespucci, 
however, in more than one place speaks of his 
“fourth voyage” without reference to dates, and it 
is difficult to understand his relation of the voyage 
of 1497 as anything else than a repetition of the inci- 
dents related by Sjeda as attending his expedition 
of 1499, on which Vespucci went with him. Har- 


Irv- 


risse, in his “ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima,” 

a careful account of the books of Lud and 
Iylacomylus. 

Idt suggests (“ Examen Critique,’’ Tome 


t Hum 
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But even if it were possible to reconcile | 
beyond all cavil the rival claims of the two | 


navigators, and give the honor where, as 
between them, it undoubtedly belongs, to 
Columbus, there is a third who takes pre- 
cedence of both as the first great captain 
who pushed far enough into the unknown 
seas to touch the main land of the new con- 
tinent. It is conceded that a voyage was 
made as early as 1497 by John Cabot, ac- 
companied by his son Sebastian, from Bris- 
tol, England, to find the shorter path to 





was Cape Breton, Newfoundland, or the 
coast of Labrador, is still an open question, 
though the latter is held to be the most 
| probable by some of those who have given 
| the subject most careful consideration.* 
But if the ship held its course of north by 
west from Bristol, it could hardly have been 
anything else. At any rate, they sailed 
along the coast for three hundred leagues, 
and that could only have been the shore of 
the main land. ‘These Cabots, then, were 
| the first discoverers of the continent, about 





PRINTING OF VESPUCCI’S BOOK. 


India westward. In a little vessel called 
“The Matthew,” he made his first landfall 
on this side the Atlantic on the 24th of June 
of that year. Whether the land first seen— 
the Zerra primum visa of the old maps— 


4,P- 52) that Hylacomylus,a native of Germany, must 
have known that in inventing the word America to 
distinguish the new continent, he was giving it a name 
of Germanicorigin. Hequotes his learned friend Von 
der Hagen to prove this, who says that the Italian 
name Amerigo is found in the ancient High Ger- 
man under the form of Amalrich or Amelrich, which 
in the Gothic is Amalricks. The incursions and 
conquests of the northern people, and those of the 
Goths and Lombards, spread this name Amalrich, 
from which Amerigo comes, among the Romance- 
speaking peoples. It was borne by many illustri- 
ous men. 

An attempt has recently been made (“ Atlantic 
Monthly,” April, 1875) to show that the word 
America was derived from a chain of mountains in 


| a year before Columbus entered the Gulf of 
| Paria, and two years before Ojeda’s fleet, in 
which Vespucci sailed, touched the coast of 
South America two hundred leagues further 
south. 


Veragua called Amerique, heard of by the sailors of 
Columbus on his fourth voyage, and reported by 
them in Spain. If there were any mountains so 
called, and the Spaniards ever heard of them, they 
are not mentioned by any of the early writers, and 
the theory, however ingenious, cannot stand a mo- 
ment in the light of the evidence in regard to the 
derivation of the word from Amerigo by Lud and 
Hylacomylus. 

* Humboldt, “ Examen Critique ;’’ Biddle, “ Me- 
moir of Sebastian Cabot ;"’ J. G. Kohl, “ Collection 
of Maine Historical Society,’’ vol. i., Second Series. 
Stevens in his monogra h, “The Cabots,” p. 17, 
thinks that their landfall was Cape Breton. Bre- 
voort, “Journal of the American Geographical So- 
ciety,” vol. iv., p. 214, agrees with Stevens, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Tue fathers chose wisely when they se- 
lected the permanent home of Union Col- 
lege at Schenectady, New York. The out- 
look from the college terrace over the rich 
valley of the Mohawk, and the mountain 
spurs that adorn its course, is one of rare 
beauty, and is imprinted for life on the 
memory of those who have seen it. 

The buildings on either side of the broad 
Campus are known as the North and South 
College, while the circular central building 
bears the name of Memorial Hall. The 
colleges include the dormitories, recitation- 
rooms, chapel, and, indeed, all the working 
appliances of the institution, together with 
some of the professors’ residences, while 
the Memorial Hall is to be devoted to 
the library, art collections, and archives. 

Previous to the Revolution, there was 
but one college in the State, and that in 
New York City, then known as King’s, and 
after the war as Columbia College. When 
the smoke of battle had fairly cleared away, 
and the imperial position of the State began 
to be patent to its citizens, the wisest of 
them soon saw that their greatest need, as 
the chief State of the Confederation, was 
in higher training-schools for the rising gen- 
eration, on whom was to devolve the task 
of giving tone and vigor to the rapidly grow- 
ing country. Since the metropolis was al- 
ready in possession of a well-known college, 





| 


the natural tendency for a new institution, | 


to supply the wants of the interior of the 
State, was toward its capital. Other rivals, 
however, soon put in claims, the locations 
ranging as far south as Poughkeepsie, and 
as far north as Waterford. 

In the meanwhile, a few of the solid 


men of Schenectady, of the old Dutch stock, 
had been developing a literary life in the 
form of an institution for the cultivation of 
literary investigation and debate, and the 
founding of an academy of a higher order 
for the careful classical and scientific train- 
ing of the young. It was seen that this 
school would form a fine nucleus for the 
proposed college, and a dozen of the promi- 
nent citizens of Schenectady, backed by over 
one hundred from other portions of the 
State, petitioned the Board of Regents to 
grant them a charter for the foundation of a 
college, and pledged themselves, in case 
their request was granted, to aid the new 
enterprise with purse and influence. The 
character of the men who made this appeal 
was so lofty and sterling, that it was evident 
they meant success; and consequently, not- 
withstanding vigorous opposition from other 
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localities, the Regents granted them a col- 
lege charter, dated February 25th, 1795, 
and signed by George Clinton, Chancellor, 
and De Witt Clinton, Secretary. 

When this significant document arrived 


in the old Dutch town, the days of Revolu- 


tionary rejoicing over great victories seemed 
to have returned; bells were rung 
and flags displayed during the 
day, and at night bonfires and the 
illumination of the houses made 
the town a flood of light and joy. 

The old “Academy,” shown 
in our second cut, came forth 
from this blaze as “ Union Col- 
lege.” Union, the name now so 
dear to patriots in a political sense 
in their efforts to consolidate the 
States into one civil power, was 
here adopted in a new and 
broader sense, namely, that of a 
coalition of all the evangelical 
sects with the view to build up 
an institution of learning where all 
Christian men could find a fitting 
place for the education of their 
sons ;—it was an example of 
Christian unity which has ever 
since been followed by the most 
satisfactory results. The college 
was designed to be an institution 
in which the Christian religion 
should be regarded and cherished 
without reference to particular 
tenets. It was the first college in 
the United States not of a strictly 
denominational character, and the first 
north of the City of New York and west 
of the Hudson River. 

The first Commencement of Union Col- 
lege was held in May, 1797, in the Old 
Dutch Church, an historical monument 
which was long since demolished. There 
were in all three graduates. The occa- 
sion was one of great import to all the 
surrounding country, and called together a 
distinguished and enthusiastic audience. 
From this time Union College was a 
fixed fact in the minds of the people. The 
number of graduates increased with great 
rapidity, until it exceeded one hundred | 
per annum, with Alumni to the number of | 
four thousand, scattered all over the United 
States. A large majority of these were the 
pupils of one man. The combined admin- 
istrations of Presidents Smith, Edwards, and 
Maxcy embraced but nine years. These 


were all excellent men, and distinguished 
scholars as well as divines; 


but the enter- 








| bered sixty-three. 


prise was not yet fully comperbanted - 
the people, and the best efforts of the Fac- 
ulty were but partially successful. During 
these first nine years the graduates num- 
In 1804 a young Pres- 
byterian clergyman, Eliphalet Nott, was 
called to the Presidency. A year before 
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UNION COLLEGE IN 1804. 


the organization of the college he had 
passed from Connecticut through Albany to 
a new settlement in Cherry Valley, where 
he became an acceptable pastor and teacher. 
His eloquence and efficiency in the pulpit and 
out of it soon procured him a call to Albany. 
Here, in 1804, he made the most fortunate 
effort of his life, which told greatly upon his 
future career. His great sermon on the 
death of Hamilton at the hands of Burr, 
stamped him as one of the rising men of 
the period, and he was immediately called 
to the Presidency of Union College. 
President Nott found the institution pin- 
ing for want of means and students. The 
inhabitants of Schenectady had proposed 
an endowment of $30,000 in lands, obliga- 
tions, and money; but, though the sub- 
scriptions were numerous, most of them 
were small; two hundred and fifty dollars 
being the largest money subscription, and 
the next largest one hundred. These sums 
show how inadequate was the public appre- 
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ciation of the wants of a college. President | 


Nott soon appealed to the State for aid, and 
thus laid the foundation of measures which 
resulted in training the legislators and the 
people of the Commonwealth to consider 
the matter of popular and higher education 
as the paramount duty of a republican gov- 
ernment. The college was so rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers under his popular and 
judicious management, that new buildings 
became a necessity, and, largely on his own 
responsibility, President Nott obtained the 
beautiful and spacious site now occupied 
by the college. 

By his untiring exertions, Dr. Nott suc- 
ceeded, in 1814, in having a bill brought 
before the Legislature of the State, by which 
Union College was to have two hundred 
thousand dollars——one hundred for the 
erection of college buildings, thirty thou- 
sand to pay debts already contracted, twenty 
thousand for a library and _ philosophical 
apparatus, and fifty thousand to constitute 
a fund for the aid of indigent students. In 
this period these were princely sums for 
such purposes, and to some of the members 
they were simply appalling. There was an 
immediate outcry that this was favoritism to 
a single institution, to which Dr. Nott re- 
plied by recommending the grant of $40,000 
for the neighboring institution of Hamilton, 
recently founded, and $30,000 for the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. Columbia 
had already received large gifts, but these 
were enhanced by the donation to that col- 
lege, at the suggestion of Dr. Nott, of the 
grounds in New York City known as the 
Botanical Gardens; and the increase in the 
value of this property has since been a great 
source of wealth. to that college. 

The discussions attending the passage of 
these measures attracted the attention of the 
whole State, during which the movement in 
favor of establishing common schools be- 
came so popular that men who were at first 
opposed to it began to tone down their op- 
position. One of the most violent oppo- 
nents of the measure in the Senate said to 
the President of the college: “ You and 
your friends have gotten up such an excite- 
ment in regard to common schools, that it 
is perhaps necessary to do something for 
them ;” and then suggested a plan which 
seemed to favor, but in reality would have 
defeated the bill. Nearly all of the legisla- 
tors were favorable to the College Bill, and 
soon the bitterest partisans feared to oppose 
the Common School Bill. The result of 
this was that the party lines which were 
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showing themselves in the beginning soon 
disappeared, and the men who opposed the 
bill did so from conviction or stubbornness. 
Dr. Nott strongly advised party conciliation, 
and the avoidance in debate of anything 
that would tend to weaken the influence of 
any man who was in favor of the measure. 
Indeed, he held some of his partisan 
friends under bonds to keep the peace dur- 
ing the progress of the measure, so that 
some of them became impatient of the re- 
straint, and anxious that the bill should be 
put through, that they might be released 
from their obligation. In the mean while, 
Dr. Nott was the power behind the throne ; 
and he schooled his champions with argu- 
ments that were telling and unanswerable 
in favor of the cause of common schools 
and higher education under the fostering 
care of the State. 

The close of the session was approaching 
and the bill was not yet safe. The Presi- 
dent watched it day by day and hour by 
hour. One day he discovered, as he thought, 
an intention to bring it up at an afternoon 
session, when many of its friends would be 
absent at a large dinner party. He himself 
was invited, but preferred to remain in the 
Senate chamber. He soon saw his fears 
realized, but engaged a friend of the bill to 
talk against time, until word could reach the 
other members, who, upon hearing of the 
crisis, hurriedly left the table, passed the 
bill in triumph, and returned with a good 


| conscience to appease an appetite sharpened 


by the pleasure of their victory. 

From this period down through the days 
of Marcy, Silas Wright, and Seward, the 
influence of Dr. Nott at the Capital was 
very potent, and aided greatly in advancing 
the welfare of the institution. The new 
buildings were finished for the immediate 
purposes of the college, while those in the 
town, formerly used for the entire institution, 
were kept solely for the accommodation of 
the lower classes. The grounds, containing 
over two hundred acres, were laid out on a 
broad scale, abundant room being reserved 
for campus in front and between the college 
buildings, north and south, with provision 
for gardens and groves. 

The Faculty were chosen from among 
the very first scholars and educators of the 
land, among whom were Francis Wayland 
and Alonzo Potter. The former cordially 
co-operated with the President in the devel- 
opment of scientific studies, while the latter 
made his mark everywhere, not only as a 
model teacher, but also as the most distin- 
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guished practical friend of universal educa- 
tion. He was for many years the trusted 
adviser of all who were fighting the battles 


it 





DR. NOTT. 


of the common schools. As the patronage 
and means of the college increased, and the 
wants of the country were developed, de- 
partments were extended, and new ones 
added to meet the popular demand. 

Dr. Nott himself was a universal genius 
in the line of mechanical invention and the 
utilization of the latent wealth of the coun- 
try. He was among the first to aid and 
supplement the labors of Fulton in his 
efforts to introduce steam navigation on the 
Hudson River; and the steamer “ Novelty,” 
which was largely constructed under his 
guidance, came from New York to Albany 
at a speed that astonished the age. In 
these efforts to improve and introduce 
machinery, and especially to utilize the 
newly discovered power of steam, Dr. Nott’s 
attention was largely directed to the pro- 
duction and materials of combustion for 
mechanical and domestic purposes. The 
famous “ Nott stoves” were long in use at 
the college, and gained for a time a broad 
public popularity for their utilization of 
anthracite coal as an article of fuel. The 
problem was to construct a stove in which 
this newly discovered treasure would readily 
burn ; and easy as this, with all our modern 


improvements, now seems to be, it cost a | 


great deal of thought and labor, and much 
money, to bring the stoves to perfection for 
that purpose. Dr. Nott spent years of time 


and thousands of dollars in perfecting his | 


base-burning stoves, and the slow progress 
of his work may be traced at the Patent 
Office at Washington. Albany and Troy 
owe their pre-eminence in the stove manu- 
facture not a little to his immediate presence 
and counsel. 

These events are a part of college history, 
from the fact that the course of his investiga- 
tions and the results of his experiments were 
frequently brought right to the recitation- 
rooms. The students were intensely inter- 
ested in his lectures and the illustrations de- 

scribing his experiments, and especially in his 
| prophetic view of the productive application 
| of heat to economical purposes. It was this 
practical character of the President that 
tended to foster. in the students a love for 
the application of science to the actual 
affairs of life. In harmony with this feeling 
was founded, at an early day, the Chemical 
Laboratory, with a generous supply of 
instruments and fixtures from Europe. Thus 
| also the School of Civil Engineering was 
| founded in 1845, and was among the first in 
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THE 


the country to begin the work of train- 
ing young men for the growing wants of the 
age in this department. The establishment 
of this school in connection with Union 
College was largely the result of the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal and 


these enterprises caused the region to feel 
the need of educated engineers, and some 
of the leading men connected with the cor- 
porations brought this want to the attention 
of the authorities of Union College. 
development and efficiency of this branch 
of the institution are largely due to the rare 
learning and accomplishments of Professor 
William M. Gillespie, who continued to be 
its leading spirit until his death a few years 
ago. Among its special advantages are its 
immediate connection with the college, 


which enables its pupils to enjoy the profita- | 
ble connection of collegiate with scientific | 
And this opportunity has been | 


studies. 
largely enhanced of late by an extension of 
the course to four years, and a combination 
with the scientific course of the college 
proper, so that in their curriculum the 
engineering students may pursue many 
desirable studies of the college, especially in 
the modern languages and literary depart- 
ment, along with the special engineering 
course. The Engineering department of 


the college has numerous graduates in all | 


parts of the country, directing many of its 
great engineering enterprises and fostering 
its industrial development. 

Thus the college went on during the first 
fifty years of its existence, enlarging its means 
of usefulness in every way, adding to its 
buildings, increasing and strengthening its 
departments, and gaining greatly in means 
and students. Many men of sound learning 
and sterling talents adorned its Faculty, and, 


the rail- | 
road between Schenectady and Albany; | 


The | 


“UNION ARMY.” 


as an educational institution, it became a 
power in the land. The completion of the 
first fifty years was thought to be a fitting 
period for the reunion of all those who had 
been connected with its history, and exten- 
sive preparations were made at the Com- 
mencement of 1843 to have a grand assem- 
blage of the sons of Union on the occasion 
| of the Semi-Centennial. It was resolved to 
| hold this during the Commencement season 
| of 1845, and to that end a committee of twen- 
| ty gentlemen was appointed, representing the 
| first twenty graduating classes of the institu- 
| tion, one from each, to consider and report 
upon the most fitting arrangements to cele- 
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PROF. 


brate the auspicious event. This committee 
met at the Commencement of ’44, and de- 
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cided to celebrate the existence of the first 
half-century of the college by two public 
addresses, to be delivered before the Alumni 
at the next annual Commencement. One 
of these was to be pronounced by a gradu- 
ate from the earlier, and one by a graduate 
of the later, classes, representing thus both 
the old and the young. The committee 
chose for this important duty Rev. Joseph 
Sweetman of the first class, 1797, and Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., of the class of 1818. 
Among the names of the committee of cor- 
respondence we find those of William H. 
Seward, Bishop Thomas C. Brownell, and 
Hon. Samuel H. Foote—the last gentleman 
still living. The gala-day was inaugurated 
by an address by the Mayor, and a response 
by a member of the class of 1806, Rev. 
Cornelius Cuyler, D. D., and an ode by the 
widow of a member of the class of 1818. 
The procession was one of the most notable 
of all the college history. 

Another interesting event was the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. 
Nott’s Presidency, which was held on the 
25th July, 1854, addresses being given by 
Hon. W. W. Campbell, Rev. Dr. Wayland, 
and President Nott. The proceedings 
revealed anew the feelings of love and 
reverence for the aged President. 

A few years previous to this time, Dr. 
Laurens P. Hickok, an alumnus of the 
college, a noted professor of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, was called to the 
Vice-Presidency of the college, to supple- 
ment the failing powers and accept the 


duties of the sinking President. Dr. Hickok’s | 
rare acumen in mental science soon gave | 


him a leading position among educators, 
and in his long career as Vice-President, and 
finally President, of the college, he endeared 
himself by his Christian character to all the 
graduates during his administration, which 
extended through the last days of Dr. Nott, 
who lived for twelve years after his Semi- 
Centennial, but, in his latter years, in a 
state of great weakness of mind and body. 
Upon the death of the President on the 
29th of January, 1866, Dr. Hickok was 
elected as his successor by the Board. 
This responsible position he continued to 
fill for two years, when he resigned, in 
accordance with the long-cherished con- 
viction that at the age of seventy he would 
retire from active life and devote the re- 
mainder of his years and strength to the 
revision and extension of his numerous liter- 
ary works, in which task he is still engaged. 
On his retirement, Rev. Charles A. A. 









Aiken, D. D., of Princeton College, was 
called to fill the vacancy, which he did with 
peculiar acceptance, as scholar, teacher, and 





PRESIDENT ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER. 


disciplinarian, for two years, when he with- 
drew, on account of illness in his family, 
which demanded a less rigorous climate 
during the winter months. 

In this emergency, the choice of a suc- 
cessor, after a short interim, fell on the Rev. 
Eliphalet Nott Potter, D. D., grandson of 
Dr. Nott, and son of Bishop Alonzo Potter. 
The election of so young a man to so re- 
sponsible a post meant the insertion of a 
new graft upon the old stock,—meant a 
breaking away from many old forms and 
traditions, and entrance into a new and 
modern life, and an adaptation to the wants 
and educational progress of the age,—meant, 
in short, New Union based on “ Old Union.” 
In this spirit, the Faculty, one and all, rallied 
around their new leader, and participated, 
each in his sphere, in the revived life. The 
first step taken was to improve the buildings 
and grounds, and provide for the erection 
of much-needed edifices of various kinds. 
A few years previously some ten thousand 
dollars had been expended on the internal 
renovation of the dormitories, to which but 
little had been done since their erection. 


| The result was a far more cheerful aspect to 
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rooms and halls, which had borne a sort of 
gloomy and monastic look. Some of the 


rooms were connected with others by doors, | 


that a group of students might occupy one 
room as a dormitory and another as a 
study and sitting-room. Other experiments 
are even now being tried with a view to 
make the accommodations as home-like and 
acceptable as attainable in the nature of the 
case. Some of the recitation-rooms have 
been very much altered and improved, 
especially in the matter of blackboard and 
other facilities, and in that of convenient 
seating. The outside of the colleges has 


been entirely re-grouted, so that they beara | 


new and neat appearance. 

Of the entirely new buildings, the chief 
is the Alumni or Memorial Hall in the rear 
of the Campus, between the North and the 
South College. The solid foundation for 
this was laid some time before the war, by 
the aid of generous contributions from some 
of the Alumni. Various untoward events 
interfered with its erection, while the mass- 
ive walls, just towering above the level of 
the Campus, were a continual reminder of 
unfulfilled plans. As this enterprise was the 
one especially undertaken by the Alumni, it 
was thought to be appropriate to the new 
life to begin the work of it without delay. 
Two ot that body, brothers of the President, 
advanced $40,000 for the purpose, which 
they have since increased to $50,000, and 
the work was begun on the old foundations. 
The edifice is circular and surmounted by 
a dome, according to the original plans. 
The walls are of native blue-stone, with 
white Ohio sandstone trimmings, and the 
roof and dome are of corrugated iron, cov- 
ered with slate. The interior is adorned 
with iron columns from base to summit, 
supporting the spacious dome at the top 
and the library alcoves around the walls. 
The interior will be one great rotunda 
from floor to top of dome. It will be 
in strict sense a Memorial Hall and fire- 
proof Library, and will, when completed 
inside, contain many portraits of prominent 
men connected with the history of the In- 
stitution, as well as other paintings given 
by Alumni and friends, and statues, busts, 
and other works of art. It is proposed to 
have it formally opened at the next Com- 
mencement, in commemoration of the Cen- 
tennial year. 

The Gymnasium is the largest, it is be- 
lieved, connected with an American college. 
It is handsomely equipped with all the re- 
quisites for a first-class gymnasium, and the 


whole enterprise, as a means of physical 
development and improvement, is under the 
control of a professional gymnast, whose 
| theory is to use its peculiar opportunities 
with special reference to physical develop- 
ment and manly exercise, to the exclusion 
of all useless or dangerous feats. Rooms 
are furnished in the basement for other 
forms of physical amusement, and for the 
accommodation of the Base-ball and Boat- 
ing Clubs, for bathing privileges, etc. In 
addition to these valuable improvements, a 
handsome dwelling has been erected as a 
Presidential residence, largely from the gen- 
erous donation to the Christian Union En- 
| dowment Fund, on the part of a member 
of the Board of Trustees; and a few other 
residences are contemplated by individuals 
on very favorable terms for the Institution, 
so that, before long, it is hoped that all who 
are connected with the College will be able 
to find appropriate homes on, or near, the 
grounds. One hundred acres have been re- 


served for a College Park, never to be en- 
croached upon, while the remainder has been 
greatly improved by the intersection of broad 
boulevards and drives, and by the general 
beautifying of the grounds. 


With these 
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material advances of the new régime, others 
of a more intellectual nature have gone hand 
in hand. Both the old classical and the 
scientific course have been greatly enlarged. 
The latter was a favorite department of the 

college in days when it was almost alone 
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in Union, and it has gone on increasing in 
extent and value, so that it now stands 
equal in training and careful discipline with 
the classical course, and absorbs as much 
time, while, in all respects, it is open to the 
same grade of honors and distinction. 

The Department of Natural History, for 
some years in possession of the famous 





| The demonstrations of Experimental Phil- 
osophy are largely aided by apparatus of 
the most extensive character, much of it 
new and rare, made under the personal su- 
pervision of the chief of that department, 
in the workshops of Paris, Munich, and 
London. The Professor has spent some 
time abroad, engaged in the selection and 








A CURIOSITY OF UNION COLLEGE. 


Wheatley Collection of Shells and Minerals, 


now valued at $30,000, has been greatly | 
enlarged of late years by the annual dredg- | 


ing on several of our coasts for marine 
specimens. The gentleman in charge of 
this department is a graduate of the col- 
lege and an enthusiast in his special line, 
and has largely increased the various col- 
lections, zodlogical and marine. Last winter 
he spent several months on the southern 
coast of Florida, and came home with 
twenty barrels of fine corals, sponges, and 
shells. His recitations are held within 
sight and reach of these, so that they are 
made practically useful to the young men, 
some of whom occasionally accompany the 
Professor in his dredging expeditions. 

In the Chemical and Philosophical De- 
partments corresponding improvements have 
been made. Gas and water pipes have been 
brought into the grounds for general use, as 
well as for the special use of the Chemical 
Laboratory, where, during all stady hours, 
young men may be found working at prac- 
tical chemical experiments at their desks. 


| purchase of the best instruments to the 
value of over ten thousand dollars. 

Union has alse a Military Department, 
which is in charge of a national officer, a 
graduate of West Point, and member of the 
artillery corps. The department was estab- 
lished here, as in many other colleges, at the 
suggestion of the Government, which has 
provided the “ army ” with muskets. An in- 
expensive fatigue uniform has been adopted, 
and great interest is manifested in the regu- 
lar drills. The physical, disciplinary, and 
other results fully justify the faculty in con- 
sidering this experiment a success. 

Since the accession of the new President, 
about $300,000 has been added to the re- 
sources of the college, all of it collected 
under the name of the “Christian Union 
Enduwment Fund.” Union College re- 
ceived the impulse that brought it into 
being, from the desire of Chnstian union 
among the various denominations, and at 
a time when there was no institution in 
the State supported by the patronage of the 
separate churches. Since that period, 























many denominational schools have arisen 
and done valiant work; and still Union 
College clings to the broad principle of its 








foundation, in the belief that now, more 
than ever, there is also need of a school 
where all evangelical Christians can unite 
in the work of education without distinction 
of peculiar religious belief; and, therefore, 
it emphasizes its newly adopted motto: 
“In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, lib- 
erty; in all things, charity.” And with a | 
view to strengthen this charac- 
teristic, and to perpetuate it, this 
Christian Union Endowment 
Fund has been instituted. The 
first great gift was $100,000 
from Mr. James Brown, of 
Brown, Brothers & Co.; then, 
$ 50,000 for the Memorial Hall, 
and, again, nearly $50,000 for 
the various new buildings, in- 
cluding the Gymnasium, hereto- 
fore mentioned. 

One of the greatest needs 
of the increased attendance of 
students was found to be the 
means of aiding deserving ones 
in their struggle to obtain an 
education. A fund given by 
the State for this purpose in the early | 
days of the college has aided many a young 
man. Some of the brightest minds and | 
most talented men sent forth by Union | 
College were in part sustained by this fund, 
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and Dr. Nott made it a special point to 
seek out and encourage worthy men in this 
way; and although of late, especially since 
the war, both the number of the applicants 
and the cost of their education have greatly 
increased, yet the college authorities have 
desired to keep up the reputation of Union 
in this regard, and are proud to say that no 
young man is forced to stay away from its 
halls because of want of means. To aid 
this purpose Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, 
of New York city, has placed $50,000 at 
the disposal of President Potter. This is 


| the consummation of the generous intentions 


of her father, the late John David Wolfe, 
who at the time of his death was maturing 
plans for the education of deserving young 
men in the Southern States whose parents had 
become impoverished. This beneficence has 
enabled the college to open its doors more 
widely, and already about twenty-five South- 


| ern students are enrolled upon its books. 


Some years ago Union College recognized 
the fact that a very essential element of her 
future success would be the loyal support 
of her large body of Alumni. To further 
deserve and secure this, a few years ago the 
Alumni were admitted to a representation 
in the Board of Trustees. This was done 
by alteration of the charter, which now calls 
for the election of four of the Board from 
among the Alumni, one being chosen annually 
for the period of four years. In response to 
this the Alumni have been extremely active 


| during the last few years, under the guidance 


of a member of the Faculty, in the formation 
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“THE PIPE OF PEACE.” 


of Alumni associations in many of the largest 
cities of the country, East and West. Many 
of these bodies have formed State organiza- 
tions, and hold annual meetings. One of 
their favorite projects is to form an Alumni 
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fund of about $100,000 to endow three 
emeritus chairs, the first occupants of which 


are to be Doctors Isaac W. Jackson, John | 


Foster, and Tayler Lewis. 
The history of the literary societies is very 
rich in labor and reminiscence, and no small 


portion of it has been made by men who | 


have since made their mark in the world. 
One of these societies actually antedates the 
college, and was merged into it at its foun- 
dation, and their diplomas and certificates of 
membership are very highly prized by the 
holders. A Theological Society of Christian 
Inquiry has also had a very long and suc- 
cessful career. 

At the suggestion of William H. Seward, 
a dual body, known as the Senate and 
House of Representatives, was organized in 
the Senior and Junior classes, for parliament- 
ary debate. This body has familiarized 
many a future legislator with the practical 
machinery of legislation. Mr. Seward him- 
self aided in its organization, and spoke 
several times at its anniversaries. 

Another famous association, which has 
brought before it on its anniversary occa- 
sions such men as Seward and Sumner, is 
the Phi Beta Kappa of Union College, 
which possesses the Alpha Chapter of New 
York. The original society was founded in 
1776, at William and Mary College in Vir- 
ginia, and this, the first chapter in the State 
of New York, in 1817. As is well known, 
the Phi Beta Kappa is the special guardian 
of sound classical culture, and its influence 
among the colleges of the United States has 
been extremely conducive to classical inves- 
tigation. 

The college songs, which have been col- 
lected into a volume entitled “Carmina Con- 
cordiz,” represent a large part of the student 
life, and are worth a passing mention. The 
“Song to Old Union,” by Fitz Hugh Lud- 
low (’56) now deceased, is always sung at 
the close of the Commencement exercises, 
the audience joining with enthusiasm in the 
chorus : 


“Then here’s to thee, the brave and free, 
Old Union smiling o’er us; 
And for many a day, as thy walls grow gray, 
May they ring with thy children’s chorus.” 


The “Terrace Song,” by the same author, 
is perhaps the favorite of all. The terrace 
in front of the college buildings overlooks 
the park and the Mohawk Valley, and here 
the “ Boys” frequently gather on warm even- 
ings after tea to have a smoke, and to sing: 





“Ye Union Boys whose pipes are lit, 
Come forth in merry throng; 
Upon the terrace let us sit, 
And cheer our souls with song. 
Old Prex may have his easy chair, 
The Czar may have his - Senna 
Their cushions get the worse for wear, 
But not our seat of stone. 
This grand old seat of stone, 
This jolly seat of stone.” 


John Howard Payne, the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” spent some of his 
early years at Union, and Alfred B. Street, 
of Albany, to whom the boys owe their 
“Greeting to Alma Mater,” is numbered 
among the Alumni. The songs are in all 
keys, from the rollicking humor of “ Co-ca- 
che-lunk,” so dear to all college boys, to the 
laments for “Whately” or “ Mechanics,” 
which are sung in well-simulated sadness : 








COLLEGE GROUNDS. 


“Round the College hear the groaning, 
Hear the mournful sound! 

All the Sophomores are weeping,— 
Whately’s in the cold, cold ground.” 


The entrance to the college grounds is 
known as the Blue Gate. Near the 
entrance is the mansion occupied by Dr. 
Nott during the closing years of his life, 
now the residence of his estimable and 
benevolent widow, Mrs. Urania Nott, who 
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retains an ardent interest in the college. 
Between this dwelling and the college proper 
is the Presidential residence recently built 
for Dr. Potter on the occasion of his in- 
stallation. Most of the members of the 
Faculty live on the grounds—some in build- 
ings that form a part of the main struct- 
ures, others in detached residences. The 
present Faculty embraces a number of 
celebrated scholars, of whom Dr. Tayler 
Lewis is perhaps most widely known. 

The theory of Dr. Nott was that of family 
government as far as practicable, and to 
attain this he brought the Faculty as much 
as possible in personal contact with the 
students. He'was himself very intimate with 
the boys, and many stories are told of him 
by the older graduates, the most famous 
of which is the following: One night the 
Doctor’s hen-roost was unusually noisy. 
Concerned about his poultry and his eggs, 
he hastened out in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, in time to surprise certain disguised 
figures, which quickly vanished, leaving a 
few of his choicest fowls beheaded. The 
Doctor had a magic way of finding out 
evil-doers, and he soon discovered these. 
But instead of taking off their heads in 
turn, he invited them to dinner the next 
day, and feasted them on the fowls with 
whose necks they had made free the night 
before. The Doctor made no allusion to 
the occurrence, trusting to the conviction 
that every mouthful of contraband chicken 
would stick in the throat, to teach them a 
better lesson than any he could convey in 
words. When the meal was finished the boys 
were politely bowed out, firmly resolved 
never again to prepare for themselves so 
uncomfortable a meal. The culprits never 
heard the last of “ Prex’s Chickens.” 

The fantastical decoration of their rooms 
by college students has perhaps reachéd its 
extremest limit in the whims of one of the 
Union boys, a view of whose room we give 
on page 236. Disgusted at the paucity 
of taste in the wall-papers of the day, he has 
departed from the conventional, and, putting 
his brother students under contribution for 
all the discarded envelopes that can be 
begged or borrowed, has covered his bare 
walls with over four thousand of these, 
to the exposure of a motley group of cor- 
respondents. ‘This effect is varied by pos- 
ters and diagrams of strange device, and the 
room is one of the curiosities of the college. 

An important personage about the college 
is a sturdy German Frau, “ Maria, Queen 
of the Broom.” The boys like Maria and 








obey her, for she does them many a good 
turn in daily clearing up their rooms, making 
their beds, and keeping things in order. 
When the Freshman first makes his appear- 
ance in the dormitories, he is introduced 
to Maria for consultation about his furni- 
ture; perchance she will sell him some that 
she has bought of a departing Senior, and, 
when, at the end of his course, he can find 
no one else willing to look at the furniture 





DR. NOTT’S COCKED HAT 


that he has been hacking and kicking at for 
four years, Maria comes in as a forlorn hope 
to take his relics for a trifle. It is rumored 
too that Maria’s generous heart at times 
unlooses her purse-strings to some of the 
improvident ones of her flock. 

Class Day at Union is very similar to that 
at other institutions, unless we except the 
closing ceremony, the smoking of the “ Pipe 
of Peace,” over which all rivalry and antag- 
onisms of student life are forgotten, men 
who had perchance been enemies, parting 
as friends. The Seniors sit in a careless 
group on the turf, and the “ Pipe of Peace” 
occupies the center. The coil, with mouth- 
piece, is passed around from one to another, 
each taking a whiff as a pledge of life-long 
friendship. The Union Pipe is made in 
imitation of the Memorial Hall as it will 
look when finished. The first movement 
toward this building was made some twenty 
years ago, when the foundations were laid 
by means of a fund raised by the Alumni. 
In the midst of the work the war came on 
and separated sections and men, and the 
enterprise thus stopped for awhile. When 
the college renewed its vigor a few years 
ago, the work was resumed. In the mean- 
while, departing classes kept alive the mem- 
ory of early vows by pledging their faith over 
a Pipe of Peace, in the form of Memonal 
Hall. 


“Then pass around the Pipe of Peace, 
And let the incense rise; 

May every puff a care release, 
While joy its place supplies.” 


Preserved carefully with the relics of the 
college is the “Old Cocked Hat,” so 
long worn by Dr. Nott, while conferring 
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degrees on Commencement Day, and so 
well known to the early graduates of the 
college. The cocked hat became, to a cer- 
tain extent, a Revolutionary emblem after the 
close of our war with Great Britain, and the 
Doctor seemed to think it more fitting to 
the peculiarly American College, as Union 
has often been styled, than the cap worn by 
the scholars of the English universities. 
He clung to it to the last, and wore it well, 
as is proved by the specimen still in exist- 
ence, which bears the marks of use. He 
wore this hat for the last time, we believe, 
at the Commencement exercises of 1860. 
The best full-length portrait of Dr. Nott, 
that by the artist Inman, now preserved in 
the cabinet of the college, represents him 
with cap, gown, and a roll of diplomas, in 
the act of conferring degrees. 

Another memento of Dr. Nott is the best 
specimen of the “ Nott Stove” now to be 
found, which is still in use by his widow, in 
the hail of the house in which he died. He 
and some of the older members of the Fac- 
ulty clung to this style of stove through all 


the innovations that have so greatly affected | 


and varied the style of modern heaters. 
And this one holds its own as a heat-pro- 
ducer, about as well as most of the more 
recent rivals; for the Doctor almost per- 
fected the essentials of the base-burning 
stove. His wood stove for the rooms 
of the students, is considered no mean in- 
vention even yet, and many specimens of 
it are still in use in the college. From its 
peculiar shape, it long ago received the so- 
briquet of “ Coffin,” which is yet its popular 


appellation. The gradual disuse of wood as | 


fuel will probably soon end its days and 
consign it to the grave. 


THE OLD MOHAWK BRIDGE, SCHENECTADY. 





Associated with Union College 
for many years was a famous 
vehicle, known as the “ Three- 
wheeled Chariot,” in which the Doctor 
used to drive about. It was built at his 
suggestion, as a great improvement on 
the “ One-horse shay.” ‘The body of the 
vehicle was supported by the rear axle 
on the two wheels, while a third wheel in 
front, was in close connection with the 
shafts, so that it revolved with them as they 
turned. By this arrangement, the body of 
the carriage could be hung low, supported 
entirely by the wheels, while the third wheel 
in front, revolving in a small circle with the 
shaft, enabled the occupants to make a short 
and safe turn. Thus, the whole was a model 
of convenience and safety, and a favorite 
not only with its owner, but with the students 








OLD DUTCH HOUSE, SCHENECTADY. 


| and the town. Nothing is left of it but an 
outline in the memory of those that saw the 
| quaint affair in use. The “Boys” have 
| a legend that the “ Good old Doctor,” like 
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Elijah of old, was thus transported to the 
heavenly land, and they yet sing: 


“Where, oh where, is the good old Doctor? 
Where, oh where, is the good old Doctor? 
He went up in the Three-wheeled Chariot, 
Safe to the Promised Land.”’ 


And while the stillness of the night is 
sometimes broken by the harmony of many 
voices joining in this assurance, profane lips 
sometimes kindly assume to transport other 
members of the Faculty on their final jour- 
ney in this same charmed vehicle, a fact of 
which these honorable gentlemen are indi- 
vidually made aware, by the insertion of 
their names in the ditty instead of the Doc- 
tor’s as their admiring pupils pass their re- 
spective houses. 

And now, before we leave the college, a 
parting word to the quaint old town, Sche- 
nectady. About all that is now left of the 
past, is an old Dutch house here and there 
as a reminder of the days of old. One of 
these had a certain connection with the 
college, on account of long being the home 
of one of its officers, Jonas Holland; 
for which reason it was for many years 
known as the “Holland House.” It is 
now generally known as the “Old Dutch 
House,” and a cut of it is here given. It 
was built in 1749, and occupied by Jonas 
Holland from 1814 to 1839, the year of his 
death. Mr. Holland was captain of a com- 
pany in the war of 1812, then superintendent 
of the workmen of the present college build- 
ings on the Hill from 1812 to 1815, and was 
subsequently Registrar and Treasurer of the 
college until the day of his death. 

Another cherished monument of the old 
Dutch “ Vans,” whose descendants are still 
numerous here, was known as the “Old 
Mohawk Bridge.” There was only one 
other just like it in all the country, and that 





was over the Delaware at Trenton. It was 
built in spans resting on abutments, and 
these spans were formed of beams so im- 
mense, that popular tradition declares them 
to have been the remnants of Noah’s Ark, 
after the latter had lodged on the neighbor- 
ing Helderbergs. The whole structure was 
thus such a curiosity, both from the antique 
origin of its timbers and the everlasting 
character of its frame, that it was about the 
first sight to be shown to the curious stranger. 
For many years at each returning spring the 
wiseacres of the town had been predicting 
its destruction by the breaking up of the 
ice on the Mohawk. The confidence in 
this event often attracted crowds to the 
bridge. But year after year the beams 
withstood the shock of icy masses piled 
up almost to the summit of the bridge. 
At last, the irreverent generation of the 
period laid violent hands upon it, un- 
jointed and unspiked the massive structure, 
and carried it off piecemeal, wondering all 
the while, as the dismantling went on, at the 
patience and strength of the fathers that 
built it. Burr, the most celebrated builder 
of the day, was the architect, and it was first 
used in 1808. Its completion was the 
occasion of a great celebration. Governor 
Tompkins and the Comptroller graced the 
occasion with their presence, as a testimony 
of the great importance of the work to the 
rapidly extending settlement of the State 
and the country. 

Of late, “ Old Dorp,” as the town is fre- 
quently called by the Dutch settlers in and 
around it, has thrown off its lethargy and 
wheeled into line to keep progress with the 
age. And in consonance with this spirit, 
its favorite institution, on the brow of the 
overlooking hill, is also putting on new life, 
so that its favorite cognomen of “Old 
Union” is almost a misnomer. 


COURAGE! 


DarKNESs before, all joy behind ! 

Yet keep thy courage, do not mind: 
He soonest reads the lesson right 

Who reads with back against the light! 


Vor. XTI.—16. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


Or the two great divisions of co-opera- 
tion, “ productive” and “ distributive,” the 
former is the most complex, as indicated in 
our first paper. It is naturally divided into 
taree kinds: first, the mutual co-operation 
of labor and capital, with an equal share in 
the liability, direction, and profits ; secondly, 
partial co-operation, where only the profits 
are shared; and, thirdly, that moral co-oper- 
ation, where the man who sells his money 
gives the man who sells his labor certain 
advantages, in the hope that he may win 
the worker to his interest. This classifica- 
tion has been discussed in our previous 
paper, and some details have been given 
of the working methods pursued in the first 
kind of co-operation, as illustrated by 
American experience. Partial co-operation 
may next be considered. 

In 1872, a large manufacturing firm in 
New York called its workmen together, 
and announced that after acertain date every 
man would receive over and above his 
wages a share in the profits of the business, 
be they more or less, according to the sales. 
The men received the statement with in- 
credulity and returned to their work. Six 
months passed, and the firm announced that 
it had $4,000 to divide among the men 
in proportion to their wages. The imme- 
diate result of the actual division of the 
money was gratifying to all concerned. The 
men resumed work with remarkable anima- 
tion and industry. Every one became 
jealous of his neighbor’s work, every one 
became his fellow’s overseer. No idleness 
now, no “one-handed work,” no shirking 
and dilatory pipe-lighting, no guards to 
watch for the foreman, no waste of material 
and time. Never before had so much work 
been performed in a day; never had such 
skill, economy, aptitude, and intelligence 
been shown at the benches, and never had 
better goods been made. The men were 
apparently satisfied, and the firm was more 
than compensated for the increased outlay 
by the improved quality of the goods. 
Several months passed, and the house 
announced that in a few weeks it would 
have a surplus of ten thousand dollars to 
divide among the workmen. Suddenly led 
away by some epidemic of unreason, the men 
struck for a reduction of time to eight hours. 
The proprietors would not consent to this, 





and as a consequence for two weeks the 
shops were closed. In vain were the men 
shown the money coming to them; in vain 
was it demonstrated that they were making 
more than men in the same line in other 
shops. They persisted in the strike till they 
could hold out no longer, and then resumed 
work as before. The firm declined to pro- 
ceed further with the co-operative experi- 
ment, and what had been fair with promise 
was thus brought to a disastrous end. 

This experiment illustrates co-operation 
without control or liability. The men merely 
received a share in the profits, if there hap- 
pened to be any. Though abruptly ended, 
It proved a success so long as it lasted, 
making the men more steady, industrious, 
and thoughtful for the interests of their 
employers, and giving them a generous 
reward for their extra exertion. It wasa 
profitable experience for the firm while it 
lasted, and, had it not been for the mishap, 
the arrangement might have continued to 
this day, to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned. 

Recently a certain Western railroad be- 
came bankrupt and was placed in the hands 
of a receiver. The receiver, finding the pay- 
rolls largely in arrears, and recognizing the 
precedence of the workmen’s claims over all 
other debts, decided to pay from the earn- 
ings of each month a portion of the back pay 
due the men. By some means this intention 
was discovered by some of the employees, 
and the news, as such newsalways will, spread 
from conductors to brakemen and engineers, 
from train-hands to round-house and repair- 
shops, and from the machinists to the switch- 
men and track laborers. If the amount of 
the back pay returned each month depend- 
ed on the difference between receipts and 
expenditures, it was important that this dif- 
ference be made as large as possible. By 
an unexpressed, but common consent, the 
entire force, from water-boys to ticket- 
agents, united with the receiver in a real 
attempt at co-operation. The office people 
managed to get along with a less lavish 
expenditure of stationery; the conductor 
ran his train with more consideration of the 
value of time, and exhibited an increased 
regard for the comfort of his passengers ; 
the engineer ran his machine with less oil 
and steam, considered grades and curves 
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thoughtfully, and grew furious if the fireman 
failed to “fire her steady” or wasted the 
coals; the brakeman was more prompt and 
amiable; the yard-man handled his cars as 
if drawbars really cost money, and every 
journal-box was viewed with solicitude; 
the wipers and laborers about the car shops 
developed a realizing sense of the value of 
materials, and every switchman and track 
viewer became an authority on “ how to do 
it up sharp.” The result of this improved 
tone immediately appeared in the increased 
amounts paid on the arrears. It was a suc- 
cessful instance of co-operation, though 
wholly unsuspected by receiver or stock- 
holders. History is silent as to the final 
result. Perhaps the directors resumed their 
own and went on again in the old stupid 
fashion. The oils and coals ran again to 
waste, cars standing on side-tracks had their 
obtrusive corners knocked off, rails broke 
and trains suffered derailment, and the stock 
slid down hill again in the good old way. 
These instances serve to illustrate this 
partial co-operation where a bonus is paid 
to the workers by the lenders, for the sake 
of the extra pains and thought given to the 
mutual work. It has been tried many times, 
and in most instances has reduced the cost 
and improved the quality of the goods man- 
ufactured. Like all one-sided things, it has 
its times of disappointment and disaster. If 
the men employed on this basis receive 
reasonably good returns in the form of a 
bonus, all goes well; but let losses or dull 
times interfere with the bonus, and at once 
distrust is developed. The workers cannot 
always see the causes that may lead to a 





incidental advantages. They build houses, 
open reading-rooms, schools, and churches 
for the use of their workmen, and in various 
ways seek to benefit them. They seek for 
no immediate money return for this, but 
look rather for their recompense to the spirit 
of co-operation which such favors may in- 
duce. 

The Waltham Watch Company, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., is a happy illustration of some 
of the methods pursued in such co-opera- 
tion. This Company from the first has 
sought to win to its interest each and every 
man and woman employed in its factory. It 
supplies each one with a light, cheerful, and 
comfortable work-room, and aims to put 
them all at ease mentally and physically. 
To induce its people to become permanent 


| residents, the Company bought a hundred 





acres of woodland immediately opposite its 
works, and, after laying out a large public 
square, cut streets through the remainder 
of the land, and on these erected dwellings 
of every style and price, and offered them 
to their people upon liberal terms. They 
even built houses to suit individual tastes, 
and advanced money to operatives to enable 
them to build their own houses in their own 
way. They also offered houses for hire, and 
erected boarding-houses for unmarried men 
or women. The larger part of their people 
living in the main village on the other side 
of the river, the Company interested itself in 
the construction of a horse railroad over the 
Charles River for their accommodation. Be- 
sides all this, it has offered its people liberal 


_ inducements to purchase shares, and thus 


reduction of their bonus, and imagine that | 


the lenders are keeping something back for 
selfish purposes. It is not easy to explain 
the business details of any operation to five 
hundred men, and if such explanations must 
continually be made, manufacturing firms, 
as a class, would much prefer to retire from 
business. In large shops there is another 
source of trouble. The saving of money 
that may be made by one man in five 


hundred is so small, that the idle man | 


thinks that perhaps his share of the bonus 
at the end of the year will be quite as large, 
even if he does waste half a day now and 
then. Therefore he lounges continually, 
and, if his fellow-workers resent it, there is 
trouble of the most serious kind. 

We may next consider that less definite 
co-operation, where the proprietors of a fac- 
tory or shop seek to win the good-will of 
their employees, by extending to them certain 








become partners in the concern. These ad- 
vantages have won to the interest of the 
Company perhaps the most remarkable 
community of working-people to be found 
in the world. A large number of their 
employees are stockholders, and of these 
a number are women. The hundred- 
acre wood lot has become a prosperous 
New England village, and its picturesque 
and comfortable homes are the abodes of 
thrift and comfort. There are trees in 
every street, good walks and drives, and 
even a measure of elegance and luxury. 
The men employed by this Company com- 
monly stay for years. The majority of the 
women do not stay long in the factory, for 
the excellent reason that they invariably get 
married. They are the best of their class, 
and here, as in everything else, the best 
commands the market. These results are 
in one sense only moral. How does the 
Waltham Company find its reward for its 
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investment? Certainly it is not to its 
advantage that its factory girls are married 
just as they begin to learn the business and 
become available as good workers. 

The value of a manufactured article de- 
pends on the skill and honesty of the hands 
that make it. The sale depends largely on 
the reputation of this skill and honesty. 
The immense and continually growing busi- 
ness of the Waltham Company is the result 
of the unvarying quality of its watches. Rep- 
utation and the low prices of goods have cre- 
ated and sustained the business. Both of 
these come from the labor employed. Ma- 
chinery, indeed, aids, but it is the liberality 
shown to the work-people that has improved 
that labor and won it to the interest of the 
Company. It is the unexpressed co-opera- 
tion between skilled labor and _liberal- 
minded capital that has made the Waltham 
watch. Even the girl from the bench co- 
operates with the Company. Often she be- 
comes the wife of her fellow-laborer, the 
mistress of the house offered by the Com- 
pany, and an efficient aid in securing the 
workman to its interest for life. 

The Waltham Watch Company is not 
given as a solitary instance of this kind of 
co-operation. Many manufacturing firms 
do as much, and, perhaps, more. It is only 
cited because the Company is well known, 
and because the facts are easily reached and 
may be examined by the reader without 
difficulty. Only a want of space prevents 
the presentation of many other instances and 
examples. 

Of the two larger divisions of co-opera- 
tion, “ distributive” and “ productive,” the 
latter has been the least successful. The ex- 
amples of its practical workings given in this 
and the previous paper merely show how it is 
carried on. The causes that have combined 
to prevent a more general imitation of these 
examples next demand attention. If these 
experiments seem so simple and produce 
such good results, why do we not find more 
of them? Why is it that such co-operation 
shows in this country more failures than 
successes ? 

The difficulties that attend these experi- 
ments are threefold : first, a want of capital ; 
secondly, a want of business knowledge, and, 
thirdly, friction. The want of capital results 
from the small percentage of savings that 
working-people commonly put aside. The 
want of business knowledge is the outcome 
of confinement at the bench at too early an 
age, or for too long a time. By friction, is 
meant that want of harmony which springs 








from ignorance, jealousy, and selfishness. 
None of these difficulties is an inherent or 
necessary defect of co-operation. 

The ideal co-partnership consists of two 
partners, each of whom brings an equal 
share of capital, and, speaking broadly, 
equal skill and knowledge of the business ; 
with mutual respect, and a reasonable 
degree of forbearance, such a firm may 
work smoothly for a life-time. A firm of 
two or more, where all bring equal capital 
and unequal skill, may work without fric- 
tion for many years, if each displays a 
conciliatory disposition, A firm, where one 
contributes all the capital and the other all 
the labor, skill, and knowledge, may survive 
a generation under favorable circumstances. 
A partnership, where one contributes all the 
money and knowledge, and the other only 
labor, is more likely to end in misunder- 
standing and disagreement. Productive 
co-operation usually takes one of two forms : 
it is a combination of workers with such 
capital as they can command, or it is a 
union of workers with one or more lenders, 
who merely supply the capital. 

Some years since, during a depression in 
the hide and leather trade, a number of 
working-men combined on a co-operative 
plan, and opened shops for the manufacture 
of prepared skins. At that time, the busi- 
ness was conducted upon a limited scale, 
and the work was almost wholly performed 
by hand. ‘The competition was not excess- 
ive, and at first all the shops prospered. 
Each could turn out a few dozen skins in a 
day, and at the prices then ruling, the mem- 
bers earned about as much as before; they 
seemed quite satisfied, and the experiment 
was considered a success. Then came the 
gradual introduction of machinery. Firms 
with abundant means erected large and 
costly manufactories, and began to ofier 
goods at a smaller price. The co-operative 
shops having only a limited capital could 
not compete with these large houses, and 
one after another paid its debts and retired 
from the business, or was merged into some 
more able firm. In some instances one or 
two of the members bought the others out, 
and the former co-operative societies became 
the great manufacturing firms of to-day. 
None of these co-operative shops seems to 
have failed. When the profit fell to a dollar 
on a dozen skins, when machinery began to 
be introduced, they quietly stopped for lack 
of sufficient capital. Machinery implies cap- 
ital, and capital is the one thing co-opera- 
tive companies most do lack. 
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A house divided against itself cannot stand 
—much less a business house. Some years 
ago, a number of workmen in a certain trade 
thought it might be to their advantage to 
unite and open a co-operative factory in their 
own behalf. Being unusually steady and 
industrious men, they were enabled to col- 
lect a liberal sum as a fund with which to 
buy stock and machinery and to open a 
first-class shop. In the eyes of the trade 
generally, the experiment seemed sure to 
prove successful. It did prosper for awhile, 
and then it suddenly came to anend. Here, 
the cause of the failure was simply—fniction. 
They could not agree among themselves ; 
the house was divided against itself and it 
fell, and the ruins are sometimes pointed 
out as a warning against such experiments. 

A dozen or more men unite to start a 
co-operative shop for the manufacture of 
fish-hooks, or some other salable product. 
Each is a good workman, and each con- 
tributes alike to the capital. The shop must 
have a book-keeper, manager, and salesman, 
and they elect one of their number to one 
or all of these positions. If the manager 
happens to be a good business man, the 
shop prospers and all goes smoothly for 
awhile. Then some of the members be- 
come discontented. They work hard at 
the benches, and the manager sits in his 
comfortable office and writes (supposed to 
be easy work), or he walks about town, or 
receives callers. His hands are clean, and 
his clothes are unstained by the grime and 
burden of the shop. He is “having a good 
time,” while they toil all the day long. The 
men at the benches want good dividends; 
the manager says they should have a con- 
tingent fund and more machinery. They 
say he has neglected their interest (and his 
own), been idle, etc., etc. He replies that 
trade is dull, competition keen, etc. ; if they 
think they can manage the shop, let them 
try it. Forthwith, they turn him out and elect 
another. He had altogether too easy a 
position ; they all wish to share the “good 
places and light work.” At last, after a 
repetition of this process, the general dis- 
trust breaks out in open rupture, and the 
experiment is at an end. 

The difficulties of mental labor are rarely 
comprehended by those who work with 
their hands. A man eats a certain amount of 
food in a day, and from it obtains a certain 
amount of vital energy. If he expends this 
energy in manual labor, he may work, per- 
haps, ten hours a day. If it is absorbed in 
mental labor, it is consumed in perhaps three 


| hours. It is estimated that if one ounce 
of blood will enable the hands to do a fixed 
amount of work, that same ounce, if di- 
verted to the brain, will only perform one- 
third as much labor. If the blood is ab- 
sorbed by the hands the brain must go 
without ; if the brain, consuming the strength 
three times as fast, has all the day’s supply, 
the hands and feet can do nothing. This 
may be easily tested by experiment. Toil a 
greater part of the day with the hands, and 
you cannot think to advantage. Keep the 
brain employed with hard mental work (not 
book-keeping, which is only a kind of mento- 
mechanical work) for three or four hours, 
and all the willingness in the world will not 
enable the hands to do anything more than 
the least valuable work. A successful man- 
ufacture implies thought and labor. There 
must be some one to think for the shop and 
some one to work at the bench. ‘These 
two duties cannot be performed by the same 
man at one time, for the best mental and 
manual labor can never be united. It is 
the ignorance of these facts, or an unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge them, that causes all 
the friction developed in productive co-oper- 
ation. 


It is the necessity of economy in staples 
that has given distributive co-operation its 
present impetus. People in good circum- 
stances are pleased to regard the retail dealer 
in the amiable light of a convenience, and 
pay his prices and accept the financial sit- 
uation ; but to the man who sells the labor 
of his hands for twelve dollars a week, he 
assumes quite another character. The dif- 
erence between wholesale and retail prices 
makes at his table just the difference be- 
tween healthful plenty and that half-satisfied 
hunger that ever lingers‘on the verge of 
desperate sickness. It is this that has reared 
vast warehouses and called out a capital 
of millions of pounds, that the English co- 
operative store might open its goods to the 
common people. Professor Fawcett, of 
England, estimates the excess paid by small 
buyers at retail over those who purchase 
the necessaries of life at wholesale at twenty 
per cent. Other writers place it at ten per 
cent. Three per cent. is enough to account 
for the existence of the co-operative store. 

Distributive co-operation has been tried ex- 
tensively in this country with varying success. 
In Great Britain it is one of the great facts of 
commercial life. The little company of flan- 
nel weavers of Rochdale, meeting each week 
to contribute every man his twopence, is a 
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type of the already gigantic system of co- 
operative stores in Great Britain. With 
great pains they saved enough to buy a few 
sacks of flour and oatmeal, and, amid the 
jeers and insults of their fellow-laborers, 
they opened their pitiful little store. One 
doled out the parcels and collected the cash 
paid down manfully on the spot. Each 
took his share, and went his way through 
the crowds that blocked the narrow street. 
One remained to “ mind the store” and to 
make new purchases. This was the whole 
of it. The many contributed their mites to 
the capital, the one attended to the business. 
To-day, the co-operative stores of Great 
Britain count their members by the hundred 
thousand; they are housed in splendid 
buildings, and control a capital of millions. 
In. general plan, co-operative stores are 
much alike. They differ mainly in matters 
of detail, The most common English 
method may be briefly given in outline. A 
number of people agree to start a store; 
they then procure a charter and form a 
limited liability joint-stock company. The 
shares, placed at a low figure (say one 
pound), are then offered to the general 
public. Any number of shares may be 
taken, up to (say) two hundred; but, to 
become a member, one must take at least 
five shares. The shares may be paid for in 
cash or by installments (say two shillings a 
month), and, if the installments are not reg- 
ularly paid, fines are imposed. The money 
thus produced makes the capital of the store 
or company. If more capital is obtained 
than is needed by the store, it may be 
invested in other ways, or it may be reduced 
by re-purchasing some of the shares. To 
withdraw from the company, the share- 
holder gives notice, according to fixed 
rules, and, in time, gives up his shares, and 
receives his money, together with such inter- 
est and profits as may be due. The profits 
of such a company, after paying expenses, 
may be devoted to increasing the capital or 
forming a contingent fund, or sustaining 
educational or other work for the benefit of 
the members (reading-rooms, libraries, lect- 
ure-rooms, etc.), or may be distributed among 
the shareholders as a bonus on the amount 
of their purchases at the company’s store. 
Provision is also made for the transfer of 
the shares and their proper disposal at the 
death of a member. On joining such a 
co-operative company, the new member pays 
a small entrance fee, and receives a card 
with his name, residence, and number writ- 
ten upon it. An account-book is also given 





him, wherein is entered the number of his 
shares, his subscriptions, and the interest, 
bonuses, fines, etc., thus indicating from 
time to time his financial position in the 
company. 

The government of such a company is 
usually vested in a Board of Directors elected 
by all the members. This Board selects and 
fixes the pay of all the company’s servants, 
and has general control of the business. 
The store is opened to all the members, and 
each purchases such goods as he wishes, 
and pays cash. Each time a purchase is 
made, a metal check, stamped with the 
amount of his purchase, is given, and, at 
stated intervals, each one returns these tin 
and bronze checks, and they are added up 
and returned to the store. The amount of 
his purchases is entered in his account-book, 
and, upon this basis, the member’s share 
of the profits is adjusted. If his purchases 
have been large, his bonus is large. If he 
has neglected the store, and gone elsewhere 
for his purchases, the bonus is proportionally 
less. He may take this bonus on his pur- 
chases in cash, may allow it to form credit on 
future purchases, or he may let it remain in 
the treasury of the company till, joined to 
other bonuses, it makes enough to entitle 
him to anew share. ‘The capital to which 
all have contributed also draws interest, 
though usually at a very low rate; when due, 
this interest may be withdrawn in cash or 
goods, or it may be suffered to remain as 
installments for the purchase of another 
share. 

Another and more primitive method of 
distributive co-operation, sometimes tried in 
the smaller cities in New England, dispenses 
with all this machinery, and confines its 
attention to one class of goods. A hundred 
or more people unite informally to purchase 
flour. Each pays cash for one or more bar- 
rels, and one of their number is selected to 
go to New York to buy the flour. Having 
cash in hand, and wanting two or three 
hundred barrels, it is easy for him to make 
advantageous terms. The flour is bought 
and shipped, and, on arrival, is stored in 
some temporary place of deposit till it can 
be distributed ; or, if a sufficient number of 
teams can be hired, it is distributed at once 
from the cars. At a meeting of the pur- 
chasers, the buyer presents his account; the 
expenses of his trip are taken from the com- 
mon fund, and, if there is anything left over, 
or if there is a loss, it is distributed and 
adjusted pro rata. Such co-operative trad- 
ing has been tried with more or less success 
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very many times, and, in some instances, 
has led to the establishment of permanent 
co-operative stores. 

A co-operative association, now in suc- 
cessful operation in New York city, exhibits 
some features of interest in showing another 
method. In November, 1875, thirty gen- 
tlemen of means and position united under 
the laws of the State and opened a co- 
operative store on Sixth Avenue for their 
own use and benefit. Each member con- 
tributed one hundred dollars in cash, and, 
under the management of a Board of 
Directors, a competent manager and four 
assistants were engaged at reasonable wages. 
A small store was hired, a choice stock of 
groceries purchased, a few simple rules pre- 
pared, and the store went into operation. 
By these rules, each member makes all his 
purchases at the store, and either pays cash 
or opens an account that must be paid on 
the first day of each month. ‘The member 
has nothing to do beyond this. He paysin 
his hundred dollars, foregoes all interest in 
it, and expects no bonus or dividend of any 
kind. The profit comes in the reduced cost 
of the goods. Once each month the busi- 
ness of the store is examined by an Advisory 
Board, and, if there is a profit over the 
expenses, the prices are lowered sufficiently 
to extinguish it. If there is a lots, the 
prices are raised sufficiently to cover it dur- 
ing the next month. The experiment has, 
so far, worked smoothly and proved a suc- 
cess. The store not only supplies the mem- 
bers with the best goods, but delivers them 
free at their residences at a very material 
reduction from the retail market rates. The 
store itself is perfectly plain, and is excep- 
tionally neat and attractive. There is no 
gilding nor display, not even a sign, except 
a card on the door. It is only open by day- 
light, and is only visited by the members. 
No member is liable beyond the $100 
invested on joining the association, and any 
one may withdraw at any time by giving 
sufficient notice, and may then recover his 
money in the form of a gradual abatement 
on his monthly purchases. 

The history of this association is brief and 
instructive. Beginning with only thirty 
members, and starting an entirely new busi- 
ness, it finished its first month’s business at 
a small loss. The second month saw this 
reduced. In the third month a profit was 
made, which was promptly extinguished by 
lowering the prices. As the association 
increased its membership its business im- 
proved, and the prices of the goods were 





steadily lowered. When a sufficient number 
of members had been obtained, the associa- 
tion imitated the plan followed by some of 
the London co-operative stores, and made 
contracts with responsible butchers, bakers, 
milkmen, fish, ice, and vegetable dealers, 
hackmen, confectioners, and others, whereby 
the association agreed to give the entire 
custom of all its members to each dealer, in 
consideration of a discount on the regular 
prices. In such cases the dealer merely 
allowed favorable terms to a large mercan- 
tile association which gives him a business 
ready made. The dealers, receiving one 
hundred new first-class customers, readily 
made these contracts, and so far they have 
proved satisfactory to all concerned. 

Another form of distributive co-operation 
departs from this system, by replacing the 
share with an irredeemable entrance fee. 
Each member, on joining the association, 
pays five dollars, and receives a ticket enti- 
tling him to one vote at the election of offi- 
cers, and the privilege of purchasing goods 
at the stores and mills of the association. 
He pays cash for everything, and each pur- 
chase is entered in a _ pass-book, or its 
amount is represented by metal checks. If 
the association prospers, and is enabled to 
pay a dividend, it is divided among all the 
members, according to the amount of their 
purchases. The five dollars paid on joining 
the association draws no interest, and can- 
not be recovered unless the association 
comes to an end, in which case the available 
assets are divided equally among all the 
members. 

There are many other experiments in 
co-operation, presenting every imaginable 
variety of combination. In all these methods, 
whether the plan be simple or complex, 
whether the stores, mills, and shops are 
managed by one man or a committee, the 
objects generally sought have been three- 
fold: first, to sell the goods at a reduced 
price; secondly, to procure a superior quality 
of goods; and, lastly, to make a profit out 
of the transaction. Some associations merely 
seek to improve the quality of the goods 
and to lower the prices. Others seek to do 
all this and also to pay interest on the capi- 
tal, to pay a bonus on the purchases, to 
open reading and lecture-rooms, and in 
other ways to be of use and benefit to their 
members. Some even do more, and open 
their stores to the public and have two 
prices—one for the members and another 
for non-members and any others ready to 
pay cash. 
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Of the many attempts at distributive 
co-operation that have been made in this 
country, by‘far the larger part have been fail- 
ures. The causes may be found in a want of 
good methods, in a misunderstanding of the 
objects sought, and in our usual American 
impatience at results. Only a slow think- 
ing, penny-counting, frugal, and painstaking 
people could bring co-operation to the suc- 
cess it has reached in Great Britain. The 
average American has thought it beneath 
him to consider the details of dimes; and if 
his experiments in distributive co-operation 
have miscarried, it has been through inat- 
tention, carelessness, and neglect. 

The failure of the American experiment 
is generally on this wise. A number of 
people unite to form a co-operative asso- 
ciation. Each buys as many shares as 
he is able, and each is particularly hun- 
gry after immediate and handsome div- 
idends. Some of them, if not all, have 
keen appetites for an “office” in the 
company. The money is contributed, and, 
after a cheerful little scrimmage over the 
election of officers, the establishment is 
opened. The members soon begin to think 
it hard that they must pay cash for every- 
thing. The goods are cheap, it is true, but 
Bliggins & Co. give credit, and their stock is 
more varied. Here and there they begin to 
pick flaws, till the unfortunate manager or 
store-keeper is driven to a speedy resigna- 
tion. If he knows his business (and com- 
monly he does not), he quickly sees that it 
will be impossible to please either stock- 
holders, directors, or purchasers, and gives 
up his position in disgust. If he does not 
know his business, and is blown about by 
every wind of opinion, he soon makes a 
wreck of the affair and the association comes 
to grief. Perhaps he is a man of ability, 
and withal unselfish. He hopes to make 
the store a success, and to place its business 
on a permanent basis. The first year passes 
quietly, and then the directors examine the 
affairs, and report that, in order to improve 
the stock and fixtures, and permanently to 
benefit the association, no dividend should 
be declared. The hungry stockholders, for- 
getting the profits they have reaped in 
reduced prices, and ignoring the greatly 
improved quality of the goods, at once rise 
in their might, and turn out directors, man- 
ager, and all, and try another manager who 
promises to “run the thing on a paying 
basis.” The result is, that the stockholders 
wake some fine morning to find the manager 
missing, also much of the money. Another 





association may fail through mere indiffer- 
ence or positive dishonesty. The share- 
holders, having paid their money, imagine 
their duty done, and, under cover of their 
indifference, a ring is formed by a few dis- 
honest members, to whom the control of the 
establishment is gradually released. 

With all the failures that have attended 
distributive co-operation, both here and in 
Europe, we must notice that not all of these 
failures result from the causes mentioned. 
Many co-operative stores have failed from 
causes beyond their control, and the best 
writers on the subject seem to agree that the 
proportion of such failures is no greater than 
in ordinary business. They are subject to 
the same laws that govern all trade, and are 
quite as sensitive to dull times and finan- 
cial storms as any in the same line of busi- 
ness. 

From the experiments that have been 
described, it would seem as if the most sim- 
ple and generally useful form of association 
is one where the share is represented by an 
entrance fee, and where no dividends are 
declared. The bonus on the purchases 
might in some instances prove of value, but 
its tendency is only to a complication of 
accounts, and a disappointment, if it for any 
reason is withheld. A far better way of 
distributing the profits would seem to con- 
sist in a simple reduction of prices. In our 
smaller cities and towns the contribution of 
ten or twenty dollars each on the part of one 
hundred families would be sufficient to start 
a small bakery, grocery, meat, or provision 
store, that in time would prove of great 
benefit to an entire ward or town. By elect- 
ing able and unselfish officers to serve with- 
out pay; by appointing good servants at fair 
wages ; by keeping only a first-class stock at 
low prices, and by liberal management in 
everything, such an association ought to be 
able to command a following of hundreds. 
By first creeping and then walking, by 
integrity and fair dealing, it might win 
at once respect and business. By inspir- 
ing all its members with a lively interest 
in its doings; by constantly increasing its 
capital, and, more than all, by conducting 
its affairs on a strictly cash basis, it might 
build itself upon a broad and permanent 
foundation that would endure for years. 
Should it happen at any time that such an 
association had better stop, its business could 
be easily closed up to the credit and satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

The man who sells his labor has been of 
late casting about to see wherein he may 
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better his condition. He sees that the com- 
forts of life have in time come more nearly 
within his reach. Machinery has given him 
a taste of luxuries his fathers never knew, 
and, naturally enough, he wants more. 
Added to this comes the fact that just now 
the price of his labor is depressed and the 
demand is slack. The man who sells his 
money is also ill at ease, and he has grown 
jealous of his one friend, the laborer. Both 


are unhappy, and neither views the other 
with entire confidence. It is this that has 
drawn attention to co-operation, and it is 
with a view of assisting both that these few 
examples of practical co-operation as exhib- 
ited in this country are presented. They 
are cited as examples only. They are not 
the only ones to be found, but they are 
fairly representative of the methods com- 





monly pursued. 





THE LOVE OF A 


A quiet day in Columbine. Old Smyler, 
the peddler, had come along in the morning, 
and stopped for a chat with the Widow 
Burden; and then his red cart dragged itself 
out of sight again, seeming, with its upright 
broom in one corner, to sweep everything in 
the shape of incident before it. Well on in 
the afternoon, however, Martha Doubleday, 
the neighbor’s daughter, came over to Mrs. 
Burden’s, and the two sat knitting and chat- 
ting by a sitting-room window in the old, 
low-browed farm-house, in the center of a 
silence so wide-spread that it might easily 
have been thought to extend over the whole 
State of New York. 

“T had it on my mind to'tell you some- 
thing cheery,” said the widow, “ but now my 
pleasure in it’s half gone.” 

“Why, how ?” asked her little visitor, with 
that sort of complacence which practical 
people show in getting the details of misfor- 
tune. Then a sudden timidity interfered, 
and she asked : 

“Ts it anything I’ve done ?” 

“ That took off the pleasure? No, child,” 
says Mrs. Burden. “It’s Mr. Smyler. He 
always will call, you know, though I’ve 
hardly bought a shilling’s worth since my 
poor husband died. Well, I told him about 
it, like a goose.” 

** About what ?” 

“There! I forgot I hadn’t told ye. 
Will’s a-coming home.” 

“Oh!” cried Martha, almost as if in 
pain, holding her needles crossed and mo- 
tionless. 

“T might have known it,” exclaimed the 
widow. “You're going to take it jus’ like 
the rest.” 

“ How ?” said the girl, knitting fast. 

“Like Mr. Smyler. When I told him 


Why, 
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this morning. ‘Coming home!’ says he,— 
jus’ like that.” 

Here Mrs. Burden, with energetic imita- 
tion, pulled her glasses down on her nose, 
threw her head back stiffly, and lifted her 
eyebrows till they looked like ripples in a 
pond—the dark pupils seeming like two little 
pebbles thrown in—and stared at Martha. 

“Goodness!” cried the maiden, really 
astonished. 

“¢Well,’ says he, ‘I hope he ain’t had ’ny 
particular bad luck down to York?’ ‘No, 
thank you,’ saysI; ‘ we’re not thatkind. His 
father, and his father’s father before him, 
when they got into trouble, they pushed 
right through, and come out the other side. 
Will’s no shirk, I can tell ye, and my hus- 
band’s ancestors wa’n’t pilgrims and pioneers 
for nothing.’” 

Little Miss Doubleday’s eyes kindled. 

“Tt’s easy to see,” she said with enthusi- 
asm, “where Will gets all his family pride 
from, and all those strange thoughts about 
his ancestors.” 

“Well, I don’t know but you’re right,” 
confessed the widow. “I suppose he does 
get something of it from me, though it was 
his father’s ancestors mostly. But Mr. Bur- 
den, though he talked into the boy all he 
could hold about it, never really stood up 
for his blood as I have. And what do I 
care if people have called me stuck-up, and 
have wagged their heads at my boy for his 
thoughts % 

“But aren’t you afraid sometimes,” sug- 
gested Martha, again with that mixture of 
the practical and the timid, “that he will 
get to live too much in the past, and forget 
the present ?” 

The widow looked grave, and did not 





| answer. 
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“ At any rate,” she said soon after, “ I’m 
glad he’s coming back. I couldn’t but agree 
with Smyler when he said how much the 
farm needed looking after. It’s a deal bet- 
ter for Will to be here, smelling the hay and 
clover and running things a little, than dry- 
ing up his lungs over those law-books. He 
can’t seem to take kindly to them. And if 
he was to stay away, I don’t know but I 
should have to look to some one else to help 
me with the farm; it’s lonely without him, 
Martha.” 

“Yes, yes, it is,” said Martha dreamily, 
sitting with silent needles in her hands, once 
more. Then, suddenly, she grew confused 
and looked up at the old woman. 

“ Did Mr. Smyler say so?” she asked. 

Mrs. Burden became confused in her turn. 

“What should 4e have to say about it, 
child? Where ave your thoughts ?” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Martha, jumping up, 
“it’s time for me to go. I forgot.” 

And in a moment she had reined herself 
in, as it were, by a dexterous twist under her 
chin of the ribbons on her broad hat, and 
stood there, knitting in hand, blushing, smil- 
ing, and half-frightened, ready to go. 

The widow looked out of the window after 
her, saw her pass down the weed-grown walk 
under the apple-trees, and, with a final 
momentary flutter of her fresh, bright dress, 
disappear through the gate-way into the 
road. Then she composed herself to her 
knitting and thinking. Hardly three min- 
utes had passed when she became aware of 
some one running toward the house again. 
The outer door gave a great, quick flap, then 
that of the sitting-room was pushed open 
hurriedly, and Martha herself re-appeared, 
flushed with haste, and breathing heavily. 

“Oh!” she shot forth, in little gasps— 
“Mrs. Burden!—I think—I really be- 
lieve . 

“What, child, for mercy’s sake ?” 

“Your son is coming, I really believe. 
Just now—in the road x 

Mrs. Burden did not wait for details. 
There was more opening and closing of 
doors, and then a fresh movement toward 
the road, executed by two figures, this time: 
one dark and thin, the other blooming and 
buoyant. 

“Where—where is he?” demanded the 
dark one, in a tone of eager melancholy, 
searching the road. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said the other, los- 
ing something of her buoyancy. “It was 
only Ik Appergill, after all, coming from the 
oil-mill. There, he’s gone up the road.” 














“Ik Appergill!” exclaimed’ the mother. 
“ Why, Martha, what has come over you?” 
“ T’ve been very foolish, I know. I can’t 
think what it is. But I thought it was he, 
and—and that you'd like to be told!” 

And so, half vexed and half laughing at 
herself, she turned around and hurried off. 

“Good night!” she called, over her 
shoulder. 

“Good night!’’ threw back the widow, 
over hers. 

What was there in their voices that 
sounded so like a tone of mutual under- 
standing ? 

“ The little goose,” muttered Mrs. Burden, 
cheerfully, as she set about getting her sup- 
per. And then she fell to thinking of her 
boy. 

Il. 


Wiz BurpeN had been strangely beau- 
tiful as a child. He had a large head, and 
luminous, large eyes, and silvery hair that 
blew softly about his head; so beautiful, 
that his mother was sometimes frightened. 
His father took it more calmly. One day, 
when Mrs. Burden had been fretting, asking 
in an awed way where the boy got his looks, 
old Burden went to his secretary, and drew 
out from it an engraved portrait of a certain 
Burden, buried a hundred years before, who 
had died young, in the ministry. 

“That’s Antony, you know,” said he; 
“old Antony who left Norwich on account 
o’ that love-cross with his cousin.” 

There was a startling resemblance between 
the pale image of the preacher and the joy- 
ous, beautiful little boy ; but it did not com- 
fort Will’s mother. She knew the tradition 
of poor Antony’s disappointment in love, 
which had driven him away from Connect- 
icut to the then Far West of New York, 
and it troubled her. “ Pray Heaven, Will 
is not to share his fate!” she murmured, 
with pious sadness. 

But as Will grew, he threw off enough of 
this ancestral Burden, and enough of his 
rare childish bloom, to secure him against 
immediate disaster, it seemed. He went 
too far, however, and became proud, ec- 
centric, peculiar. He entered school with 
Ik Appergill and Martha, but he was never 
bright at anything but his Reader. He was 
always unlucky in games, being forever “ it” 
in tag, and mortally dreaded the laugh of 
his fellows when he missed catching or hit- 
ting a ball. Ik, on the contrary, was won- 
derfully handy at all sports, and had great 
mechanical skill. Once, he set up behind 
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the Doubledays’ house, on a little meadow- 
brook, a small saw-mill having a lively saw 
some two inches long, which fascinated 
Martha and cut Will to the heart with envy. 
He tried a long time to make one like it, 
but failed, and his failure was discovered. 

“ Poor Will!” cried Ik, when he found it 
out. “ You can’t build mills! You look 
half the time as if you saw a ghost.” 

Then the boy endeavored to look as if he 
did not see ghosts, but, being unable to dis- 
cover how it was done, gave it up again, 
and resigned himself. About this time, his 
father, whose favorite subject of thought and 
discourse was that of his numerous good 
Connecticut ancestors, began to tell the boy 
old family histories. Among these, he re- 
lated the romantic episode of Will’s great- 
grandfather Antony’s exile into New York, 
and early death there. All this sank deep 
into the boy’s mind—deeper than any one 
imagined. He felt that a new world was 
opened to him, where he stood above his 
successful school-companions, and where he 
could escape their ndicule. He secretly 
resolved that some day he would become 
rich and powerful like his ancestors, and 
then! * * * At seventeen, he told his 
father with a grand manner that he meant 
to be a lawyer. Old Burden was delighted. 
He had a friend, an Assemblyman, at Al- 
bany, and thither they went in long and 
solemn pilgrimage, to consult him. Will 
was then a tall, broad-shouldered, but slen- 
der lad, with cheeks as clean and smooth as 
rose-leaves. His eyes he commonly held 
cast down, indescribably shaded by the long 
lashes, so that they seldom met your glance 
directly. But now and then he looked out 
swiftly for an instant, with a wide, rapt gaze, 
full of light and meaning. 

The Assemblyman examined him severely, 
and was not well impressed. He kept his 
hands in his pockets, jingling some keys and 
a cork-screw, and swayed up and down on 
his toes, while Burden talked to him. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he said. “Send him 
down to New York, when he gets ready, 
and I'll take care of him.” 

Will blazed out with one of those flashing 
glances, and said sturdily : 

“ I’m ready now.” 

“ Good!” cried the lawyer, changing his 
style completely. 

“When I get through law-making,” he 
said decidedly, “I'll be glad, young man, 
to undertake the making of a lawyer out 
of you.” 

So father and son returned to the farm, 





and three years passed before the sum- 
mons came. But these years altered 
everything. Old Burden died, and Will's 
taste for the law had time to grow 
very weak, and he had wandered farther 
and farther into “the corridors of time,” 
searching for by-gone men. Still he behaved 
bravely. He left Columbine, bent upon 
making a good fight to be practical, and 
went down the Hudson to the great city, 
with big resolves beating high in his breast, 
much as the clanking engines shook the 
boat he was on. 

But all his ancestors went with him. The 
law-office was not large enough to hold 
Burden and his ancestors too; and so he 
had to leave it. In fine, he failed in his 
law-study, as completely as he had in saw- 
mill building. And then he judiciously de- 
cided to go home and write poetry. 


Ill. 


It was not until the next day that Will 
arrived at his mother’s. : 

In the evening, after she left Mrs. Bur- 
den, Martha overheard a conversation be- 
tween her father and Smyler which gave her 
trouble. The peddler had come to spend 
the night at Doubleday’s, and the two men 
sat in a small apartment which the farmer 
called his office, next to the dining-room. 
They were drinking cider, and talking their 
own peculiar gossip with the door slightly 
ajar. Martha sat sewing in the dining-room. 
Now, the apple has played a mischievous 
part in human affairs, no less than the grape. 
This time, it caused the farmer and his guest 
to forget that the door was not quite closed. 
Smyler went on for a while complaining 
of young Burden’s shiftless career. 

“Why don’t he take after his mother?” 
said he. “’S tidy and saving a body’s 
you’d wish to see. Why, if she’d had any- 
ways a proper husband or son, she might 
have been a rich woman this minit; sure as 
I’m setting here. I vow, Doubleday, I'd 
like to have married that woman, and, if I 
thought there was any chance—” 

Here the farmer’s laugh rolled in, sub- 
merging with mellow sounds the rest of the 
sentence. 

“ Just what I was thinking when you was 
going on about the young fellow,” Martha 
heard him saying, as his laughter subsided. 
“ Division in the camp weakens the widow’s 
cause ; that's sound! The less the boy does, 
the more chance for you. My opinion, she’s 
most tired out now, waiting for him to take 
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hold and help; and, if you trade sharp, 
Smyler, I don’t doubt you'll get her.” 

The words were muffled in a jollity nat- 
ural to the man, but Martha could not but 
revolt against them. 

The talk went on, and, as she listened, a 
singular sensation came over Martha. She 
felt as if she were in some hollow cave, all 
alone, without air. For she heard her father 
plotting more and more seriously to entrap 
the widow into a marriage with the peddler, 
by making her dependent upon them for 
money. She did not quite understand how 
it was to be done, except that Smyler was to 
advance funds to her father, which would 
be lent to Mrs. Burden until the farm should 
come into their power. Then Smyler might 
appear as a suitor, and all would be pleas- 
antly arranged. The whole plan was laid in 
the most cheerful tones, and with frequent 
chuckling ; but Martha trembled with indig- 
nation. “ Yet, why should I feel so?” she 
asked herself. 

“ But the great drawback on the whole 
thing,” said Smyler at that instant, “is the 
boy. What should I do with Aim on my 
hands ?” 

“Wake him up!” said Doubleday, with 
a laugh ; “ and, if he don’t like it, send him 
sleep-walking somewhere else!” 

Martha’s questionings ended in a second’s 
time; her little brain was all on fire again ; 
and, as she clutched her sewing, and caught 
up the heavy cotton in folds, she cried to 
herself impetuously : 

“T must save him!” 

Will, however, not divining that there 
was the slightest need of his being saved, 
appeared so complacent and abstracted the 
next few times she saw him, that there was 
no convenient chance for beginning the res- 
cue. So, at last, Martha felt that it was 
ridiculous to bother about it at all. 

For his part, the young man, being free 


once more, had a thoroughly dreamy time |- 


of it. He rambled, wrote, dozed, dreamed, 
and read—to the despair of his neighbors 
and of even his mother. In this way he 
spent the better part of the summer. 

One day, it chanced that in rummaging 
the garret he came upon a manuscript gen- 
ealogical record compiled by his father. It 
was a mere dry list of family names, like a 
lot of withered peas in withered pods; but 
to Will it seemed a luscious feast. Within five 
minutes, sitting there in the rusty, straggling 
light of the garret, and poring over the 
pages, he was lost in the past. Men, women, 
and even children long dead and gone rose 





up and came to meet him as he read their 
names. And he communed with them. 
Suddenly there came before him the ghost 
of a stately maiden—tall, beautiful, calm, 
and kind, who wore around her neck a 
chain of ancient gold beads. Her name was 
Cynthia—Cynthia Elderkin. His soul went 
forth to her. In her, at last, he saw the 
creature whom for years he had dimly fore- 
seen and loved,—and she was dead! The 
thought filled him with unutterable pathos, 
and roused him suddenly to his surroundings. 

Where was he? Had he left the garret 
in the midst of his revery without knowing 
it? He found himself leaning against a 
gray rail-fence with his face toward a farm- 
house not far off, below the slope on which 
he stood. ‘The sun had just burst out from 
a cloud ; he had come hither without know- 
ing it. On the side of the house next 
toward him, a garden had been begun, and 
the figure of a young girl in a freshly 
starched dress was leaning over the beds of 
well-raked earth. He climbed the fence, 
and moved toward her. 

“How do you do?” said Martha, look- 
ing up. 

Burden started, looked bewildered, and 
stretched out his fingers to get hold of his 
father’s manuscript. It was not with him. 

“Oh, Martha!” he said confusedly, “is 
it you?” 

“ Of course,” she answered. 
should it be ?” 

It was on Will’s lips to say “ Cynthia 
Elderkin,” for at this instant the name had 
again come into his mind. But he checked 
himself, looking embarrassed. 

“T declare,” resumed Martha, with a 
pretty, inchoate sulkiness, “I think you will 
be asking people next what we call the vil- 
lage here. Shall I tell you ?” 

“ Oh, no,” he said, simply; “ I remember: 
you mean Columbine ?” 

Martha dropped her trowel from her hand, 
and shook with laughter. 

“ Really, Will,” said she, “I believe you 
must be daft.” 

Then she became quite sober, and 
frowned. 

“No; you are fooling me!” she cried. 

“I’m not; I'm not!” he urged eagerly. 
“ But I really wasn’t attending much to what 
you said.” 

“That’s much better, certainly!” said 
Martha, with an air of sprightly sarcasm. 
“ You're distinguishing yourself for politeness 
this afternoon.” 

Hereupon Will became vexed. 


“ Who else 
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“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, stamping his 
foot. 

“ Pretty work you’ve made with my seeds,” 
observed Martha in a half-tone, regaining 
her mirthfulness. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 
exclaimed the exasperated dreamer. 

“You may be sure I don’t want you to 
get angry with me,” she returned, laugh- 
ing. 
es Martha,” said Will, quickly raising his 
eyes, with that peculiar, far-reaching glow 
that she had learned to know before now, 
“the fact is, I’m thinking of going away 
again.” 

“What? Back to the city ?” asked she, 
becoming very solemn. 

Her blue eyes, which had drooped for a 
mere instant, fluttered timidly up to meet 
his face, and, finding him by this time 
absorbed in gazing at the ground, rested 
there for an instant pensively. 

“ No, not to the city,” he answered. “ But, 
Martha, how I wish I could tell you all that 
I feel !” 

Miss Doubleday began to blush. She was 
sorry, too, for her petulance just now. 

“Tt can’t be of much use to tell me,” she 
murmured simply. “If you feel badly at 
parting, I suppose it is best to get over it 
quickly.” 

She was too much constrained to notice 
whether Will heeded her words or not; but 
she was aware that a moment or two passed 
before he responded. Then, in a _half- 
arguing tone: 

“Just think,” he urged, “of all that we 
lose by not being in communication with 
those that a natural bond unites us to.” 

“Yes,” said Martha, partially assenting, 
and yet feeling a slight tremor and a reluct- 
ance to remain where she was. 

“T’m so glad you understand me,” re- 
joined Will with ardor. “ Very few people 
do. I suppose no one else will sympathize 
with my going off in this way to Norwich, to 
visit the graves of my ancestors and find 
who of our name live there still. Yet I feel 
as if oe 

“What are you talking of ?” demanded 
the poor girl with an amazement that fell 
upon Will like the first cool drop from a 
cloud. 

“You don’t understand, then ?” he said, 
with some superciliousness. 

“Why, I—I thought so,” she faltered. 
“No, no; I don’t. And I believe you are 
dreaming. When did you get up this strange 
scheme ?” 








“ Why, just now,” said he frankly, to prove 
himself awake. 

Martha laughed a clear, gay laugh. 

“On account of my seeds?” she asked. 
“TI suppose I’m driving you away by my 
temper. Isn’t that it ?” 

“ Listen a moment,” he said. “ Now,don’t 
make fun, and you'll understand me. You 
know how my father’s father came from 
Norwich ?” 

“Ts 

“ Well, other branches of the family stayed 
there, and others still went to different places 
in the West. You see, it’s tremendously 
interesting to trace the history of a family 
this way, and find out how it wanders and 
spreads like a great vine.” 

“ Why, yes,” assented Martha, all earnest 
sympathy now; “I can see how nice shat 
must be.” 

“ Well, some branches go on and increase, 
and others die out, and all of them make 
marriages with new families, till you sud- 
denly find, in looking up your own ancestry, 
that you are connected with thousands of 
people all over the country.” 

“ Mercy!” cried his demure listener, sud- 
denly putting up her hands and clasping her 
pretty head and hat with a little finger over 
each eye. “How terrible! And yet,” she 
added, relaxing her hold upon herself, “ I 
don’t know that it is. ~I was frightened at 
the idea at first; but now it seems to me 
that there’s something splendid in shat too.” 

“Why, of course there is!” cried Will, 
fully aroused. “Are we not all of one fam- 
ily, though we don’t know each other? 
When you travel off a great distance you are 
not going among strangers ; may be you pass 
along between the houses of your very rela- 
tives, without knowing it. The Burdens have 
spread into Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and they came from New England. Why, 
a quarter of the Union is inhabited by us! 
Think of the acres that belong to us, the 
amount of influence we wield, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars we own! 
Good gracious, is there nothing sublime in 
that? Don’t tell me I’m a dreamer! I am 

ractical. I believe in uniting a great fam- 
ily like this. Why shouldn’t we meet now 
and then, and know each other, and love 
one another, and the rich ones help along 
the poor ones ?” 

Martha was dumb, now. She had never 
heard Will declaim in this way before. He 
seemed so reasonable, clear, coherent, and 
powerful, that she was overwhelmed. Al- 
ways admiring him, in spite of what she had 
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believed to be a weakness, she now threw 
her reserved force of practical dissent from 
his dreamings into a whole-sduled delight at 
his expansive ideas. Suddenly there came 
a reaction. 

“But, why need you go to Norwich, 
now ?” she asked, a little tremblingly. 

“ Because that’s a good place to begin in. 
The Burdens left a flourishing stock there.” 

“ And when shall you start ?” 

“ At once, I think—to-morrow.” 

“Oh, how splendid!” cried Martha, with 
a pang, yet exultingly. Her tone of ener- 
getic sympathy cheered him like a merry 
bell. 


“ Are you going to be gone a long time ?” 
she ventured to add. 

“T don’t know,” said Will, suddenly, to 
his surprise, losing heart. “ But why?” 

“T was thinking—of your mother.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied. “I know it’s 
hard for her. But she'll like me all the bet- 
ter when I come back.” 

“ You don’t know what it is to be lonely,” 
sighed Martha, with an air of conviction. 

It struck him as a new idea. 

“No; perhaps I don’t,” he answered. 
“T’ve always lived with my ancestors.” 

Then they laughed, and he shook hands 
with her, and said good-bye and left her. 

But, “Am I perhaps a fool, after all, fol- 
lowing a myth?’ ht vainly asked himself, 
as he went homeward. “ Cynthia—Cynthia 
Elderkin!” he murmured. And again the 
dim rapture of that ghostly presence rose 
about him and enveloped him; and he was 
once more lost to the consciousness of ex- 
ternals. 

That night, the widow came to Double- 
day, and borrowed money for the expenses 
of her son’s new expedition. But when 
Martha heard of it, she was struck with 
remorse. 

“Oh, he'll be turned out to beg,” she 
groaned within herself. “Smyler will get 
the farm, and marry the widow, and then 
he’ll be turned out to beg! Why, oh, why 
didn’t I tell him ?” 


IV. 


BurRDEN left the Shore Line at New Lon- 
don, and took the train along the river bank 
to Norwich. The cars rolled slowly, and 
the track leaned and lurched to one side 
and the other; but at last it recovered its 
presence of mind, and stood up straight ; 
the engine-bell rang, and they glided swiftly 
across the river into a quiet town sur- 








rounded by steep and fierce little hills. 
Was this the city of the ghosts ? 

It seemed too real; Burden made his 
way from the depot toward the hotel in 
great depression. He had not gone far, 
however, before a brisk pony-carriage came 
rattling by him down the street. In it were 
two young women. The one who drove 
was dressed in a rich but light costume; 
she had a serious and delicate face, from 
which a soft gray veil blew back, and a 
twinkling ear-ring under it glistened like a 
star. She happened to look toward him, 
as they passed, and he, confused, almost 
paused, then blushed and went on. A few 
steps off, he stopped to see where the little 
vehicle went to. It drove straight toward 
the station; and he had a queer kind of 
conviction that if he had waited long enough 
he might have been the person they were 
expecting. 

After dinner, he made some inquiries at 
the office, but could learn of no Burdens 
living in the place. There were several 
Elderkins, however, and he at once set out 
to find them. His first aim was to find one 
John, a farmer, who lived near what is called 
the Old Town. The way led through a long 
avenue bordered by huge elms and lined with 
large and pleasant houses. The elms, tower- 
ing upclose by and tapering off in the distance, 
seemed to be solemnly and obsequiously 
ushering him into some august ancestral 
presence. But they came to an end, and 
disdainfully left him to the offices of a plain 
country road. On this, some distance out, 
he came—with a throb of the heart—to the 
house that belonged to John Elderkin. It 
was a large wooden structure refined by the 
long humility of paintlessness into an ebon- 
dark hue, gambrel-roofed, with a pair of 
high, heavy chimneys, and a big roof at the 
back that re-assured itself as to the safety of 
its high position by quietly reaching down 
nearly to the ground. In front, was a small 
grassy space, a few feet above the road; 
and, near the gate, a shapely cherry-tree, 
young, fresh, and sunny. 

Will approached, and sounded a sharp 
summons with the iron knocker. After 
some delay, the door of the dark house was 
opened by a lovely young woman. The 


first impression he received was that of an 
unwonted, marvelous sort of radiance from 
her face; then his eyes sank to her dress, 
and he saw that, though subdued in tone 
and trimming, it was of rich material. 
“Perhaps I have made a mistake,” he 
“ a oe 


faltered, as he looked up again. 
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“ How curious!” said the young woman, 
eying him with quiet scrutiny. “ Didn’t I see 
you at the landing an hour or so ago? Ex- 
cuse my asking, but it seemed so strange !” 

Then, all at once, he perceived that it 
was the very same girl he had seen in the 
pony carriage. 

“Yes, I am,” he said, putting down his 


surprise. “But, is this John Elderkin’s 
house ?” 
“Oh, yes. Would you like to see him ?” 


“Let me explain myself first. I have 
come on a queer, wild errand—to look up 
my ancestors.” 

His listener looked startled, then a flit- 
ting smile crossed her face; but she waited. 

“ My name is not Elderkin,” he went on, 
“but there were Elderkins among my line.” 

Then her manner melted, and a genial, 
though curious surprise beamed from her face 
as she said: 

“Come in then, do, for we’re all Elder- 
kins here.” 

“And you are Mr. Elderkin’s daughter 
after all?” asked the pilgrim. “I was 
almost certain when I first saw you that you 
must be one of the family.” 

“ You were right,” said she, “ but I’m not 
John’s daughter—his cousin.” 

As she spoke they entered the hall, and 
she showed him into a low-studded, dimly lit 
keeping-room, where the twilight of memory 
reigned unbroken, and the beams in the 
ceiling appeared like the very ribs of Time. 
There she left him a moment, but returned 
with a brown-faced man of forty-five in a 
homely suit, over whose square forehead 
short curly knots of hair hung in a dark 
line. His features wore an expression 
which Burden had often seen in family 
daguerreotypes of his father’s, and the young 
enthusiast’s heart bounded toward him at 
once. The farmer was pleased with his 
hearty greeting, and bade him sit down. 

“TI never looked much into those matters 
myself,” he said, when he learned Will’s 
object; “but my wife has some papers. 
Cynthia,” he added, turning toward the 
richly dressed cousin who still stood near 
the door, “would you get that paper of 
Sarah’s ?” 

Will’s head began to spin. He stared 
toward the radiant girl, but she had faded 
like a vision from the door-way. His heart 
throbbed, and an undefined awe began to 
creep.over him. 

“What did you call her?” he demanded, 
laying hold of Elderkin’s arm in a feverish 
way. 





“ Cynthia.” 

“ But she said she was an Elderkin.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, with some testi- 
ness, “Cynthia Elderkin. Is there any 
harm in that ?” 

“It took me by surprise—that’s all. 
There was another Cynthia Elderkin once.” 

“Did you know her?” asked John. 
“That would be curious!” 

“ Qh, no,” Will hastened to explain. “I 
didn’t know her. She lived a hundred 
years ago and more.” 

“Well, I swear!” ejaculated Elderkin, 
glancing at his visitor in alarm. At this 
point Cynthia re-entered, looking as if 
she had indeed stepped out of the past, for 
she held in her hand an old and many- 
creased yellow document, which she brought 
to Will; and to the young man’s supersti- 
tious fancy she might have been the elder 
Cynthia herself, answering some invocation 
of his with this Sibylline leaf in hand. It 
was a chart in which the various family lines 
shot forth from a common center, radiating 
into a hopeless tracery. Will, however, was 
soon deftly engaged in exploring the maze, 
and skirmished over the tangled record with 
his pencil point, in search of his own par- 
ticular Burdens. “ Wethered, Elderkin— 
Bergamer—Elderkin,” he muttered with a 
mystic repetition, while he ran first along 
one thread, then another. “Ah, here it is! 
Here are the Burdens! But, see!” he 
cried ruefully, holding up the dismal yel- 
low page. “It stops short off! There is 
no record of my line.” 

Cynthia burst into a merry laugh. “ Really, 
it’s very unfortunate,” she said, “ but don’t 
be disheartened. If your bough of the tree 
is invisible, you're not, you know.” 

“ What would you advise me to do?” he 
asked perplexedly. 

“You must come to see my mother,” she 
answered. 

“Can I?” he asked eagerly. 

“T will take you with me now,” she said, 
“if Cousin John will let me.” 

Cousin John seemed a good deal embar- 
rassed. There was a disparity between his 
awkward manners and Cynthia’s reposeful 
mien. Then his humble clothes and Cyn- 
thia’s-elegance—what did this mean? A 
fell suspicion crossed Burden’s conscious- 
ness. “It must be,” he thought, “that 
John is poor, and she rich.” 

But he followed Cynthia’s voice. They 
bade their kinsman good-bye and went out, 
passing through the grim black door-way, 
and underthe sunny boughsof the cherry-tree. 
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“ What asplendid, honest fellow heseems!” 
burst out Will, as they walked down the road. 
“ Don’t you admire him ?” 

“Indeed I do; but I must tell you one 
thing before we go any farther. It is a 
secret that I would rather not have to tell ; 
but ——” 

“ What can it be ?” asked Burden, at once 
disturbed. 

“Tt’s not a pleasant one,” she returned 
quietly. “I suppose when you came you 
expected to find a sort of ideal community 
here, didn’t you? You fancied your rela- 
tives would all be living under a beautiful 
patriarchal system.” 

“T don’t know; I suppose I did.” 

“ And now I have to undeceive you.” 

“ Oh,” pleaded Will, with a kind of groan, 
“don’t tell me that ——” 

“I must, I must,” persisted the grave, 
suave girl. “ Yes, there is enmity and want 
of charity here, as well as in other places. 
Cousin John and my father don’t speak to 
each other!” 

Burden was silent with dismay. After a 
moment’s interval, he said sadly : 

“TI see. John Elderkin is poor. Heisa 
farmer. I am a farmer too, Miss Elderkin ; 
at least my father was.” 

“You do not look like one,” said she, 
measuring him well. 

“I have been studying law,” he con- 
fessed. 

“Ah!” cried Cynthia, quitesharply. “Why, 
that is my father’s profession. Isn’t it strange 
that you should unite the two ?” 

She looked earnestly into his face, and a 
swift, mutual understanding and a something 
like hope seemed to kindle between them. 

“ You make me feel,” he said, eagerly, “as 
if there were something fortunate in the fact. 
Can it be possible that I ? I wish 
there may be something for me to do to heal 
the breach!” 

He stopped short in the road, as if he 
would have devised instant measures. 

“ Mr. Burden,” said Cynthia, “I begin to 
see that you are an ideal kinsman. You 
feel precisely as I do about this feud. I 
don’t know how it began ; there were polit- 
ical differences, and bitter speeches ;——Cousin 
John was well off then ;—and afterward 
there came lawsuits and estrangement. I 
don’t know which side was in the right ; but 
I never could believe that it was best for us 
all to harden our hearts against one another, 
and I have tried to show John and his wife 
how I felt.” 

“It was noble of you!” exclaimed poor 








Will. “That is like the Cynthia I had 
imagined.” 

Miss Elderkin stopped short at this, and, 
for the first time during their talk, lost her 
self-possession. 

“ How could you imagine?” she asked. 
“ Did you know about me ?” 

“No,” said Will, abashed. “ Excuse me. 
It was another. You know there was a 
Cynthia Elderkin who lived here long ago,— 
an ancestress of ours.” 

“ Yes,” said she ; “I have seen her grave 
in the cemetery, and, I assure you, it was 
not a cheering thing.” 

At this he laughed, and she laughed too, 
while the blush that his impetuous praise 
had brought began to fade from her cheek. 

“But does your father know of your 
visits ?” he resumed. 

“ No, he doesn’t; that is why I told you. 
Neither he nor mamma knows.” 

A grave, censuring look overspread Bur- 
den’s face. 

“ Ts it possible ?” he muttered. 

Cynthia, too, grew serious. 

“JT appreciate the disappointment this 
must be to you,” she said, thoughtfully. 
“We needn’t speak of that again, because 

ou may be sure of my sympathy,—as far as 
it is right for me. But do not be hasty in 
judging my father. To-night you may come 
and see us and make your inquiries.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“Yes. I want you now to go down to 
the Yantic Falls; they will interest you.” 

The pair had come to a fork in the road, 
and, as she spoke, she pointed down the 
right-hand route : 

“ They are not far away.” 

“ But this road leads away from yours.” 

“No; they come together beyond.” 

“Can I find my way to your house ?” 

“Yes, easily. Every one knows Judge 
Elderkin’s.” 

The young man guessed her motive. She 
took the other road, but they kept each 
other in sight. He noticed now that she 
wore a chain of quaint gold beads around her 
neck, which glowed in the sun and wrought 
a kind of enchantment upon him. The ear- 
rings, too, which he had first seen sparkling 
below her veil only two hours ago, shone like 
a well-remembered thing. Then she passed 
behind a house, and he fared on alone, feel- 
ing a lonely misery suddenly creeping over 
him. He was not certain of anything. He 
could hardly believe that all that had just 
happened was real ; he did not know whether 
or not to consider himself quite sane ; and 
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he wondered if Cynthia were a beautiful 


apparition sending him astray. Presently, 
he noticed a cemetery by the roadside, full 
of ancient head-stones standing askew amid 
clumps of evergreens, and showy modern 
monuments gleaming and bristling beyond. 
“ She said she had seen her grave—Cynthia’s 
grave,” he murmured. “Is it there, I won- 
der ?” Going on, he found his way at length 
to the falls. But there he fell to musing, and 
his musings grew bitter. He began to regret 
that he had come; he felt homeless and 
weary. Thus, meditating and meandering, 
he found himself, before he knew where he 
had got to, in the midst of the town at the 
landing again. So, in a fit of melancholy, 
he entered the hotel, and gave up seeing 
Cynthia that night. 

Next morning, however, asking his way 
to the house of Judge Ambrose Elderkin, 
he followed the lead of the ushering elms 
once more. 

The Judge’s house, like John’s, was also 
old; but it was splendid. Large, square 
and lofty, it had Queen Anne pilasters 
at the door-way, and a conservatory in the 
wing; its sides were made precious with 
custard-colored paint, and the trimmings 
thereof were unflinchingly white. An im- 
mense elm-tree stood by the gate, and a 
gravel walk led up to the portal, where 
knocker and bell-knob gleamed together. 
A graceful figure emerged from the con- 
servatory, carrying a diminutive watering- 
pot, and robed in light white lawn, with 
a blue sash,—and again the gold beads! 

“Why didn’t you come last night?” she 
asked, good-humoredly. 

“T had half a mind never to come,” said 
Will. 

“What! Are you moody? Well, forget 
it, now, and remember only that we do not 
know each other yet.” 

They went in together. Cynthia disap- 
peared upstairs, and left him in a grand 
antiquated drawing-room touched at every 
point with European taste, though a tall 
clock of the old colonial fashion ticked with 
a homely energy, as if its heart was full of 
local memories. Some patches of bright, 
streaming sunlight lay on the cool, polished 
wood of the hall floor; everything was 
spacious, gracious, graven and reposeful, 
and Burden enjoyed it as if by birthright. 
The secret that he was to keep with Cynthia 
gave him a pleasant sense of intimacy, that 
deepened into excitement. It was witha 
delight mysterious to himself that he heard 
his kinswoman’s voice in'the upper privacy 
Vou. XII.—17. 





of the house, speaking as if to some one 
behind a door. 

“ Mamma, there is a young gentleman 
here, a connection of ours, to make inquir- 
ies about the family—Mr. Burden!” 

He had almost believed she would not 
remember his name. Was she purposely 
speaking aloud? His well-inherited young 
head was full of whirling queries and agree- 
able confusions of this sort, when Mrs. 
Elderkin descended and entered, with 
Cynthia. 

The Judge’s wife, like his house, was cool, 
smooth, and stately; but she knew little 
concerning Will’s progenitors. “ There were 
Burdens here, long ago. Oh, yes!” was the 
substance of her knowledge. They had 
a good deal of talk, however, which ended 
in an invitation for him to come next day, 
to dine, and meet the Judge. 

“ T’ll come, you may be sure!” exclaimed 
Will, frankly. 

He left his hotel long before the hour, 
and idly strayed to the old burying- 
ground, instead of to the Judge’s. ‘There 
he roamed about for a time among 
the uneasy, twisted head-stones, hardly 
knowing what he was in search of, until, 
with a shock, he came upon it. This was 
it: an old, thin wedge of slate, scrawled 
with a clumsy, chiseled cherub’s head, and 
the inscription : 


Cynthia Elderkin. Died 1781. 


The grave lay in a small space, inclosed by 
short evergreen trees. Something prompted 
him to approach this border and peer through 
an opening in it. As he had guessed, he 
could see from here the custard-colored 
mansion of the Judge rising proudly, far 
away behind its mighty tree. I can’t tell 
how it was, but the sight flashed a sudden 
conclusion into his mind, which he had not 
foreseen, though now it came as easily as 
breath. Time and circumstance seemed to 
open out before him. Why should he 
repine? At home, when the spirit of the 
lost Cynthia had first come to him, it had 
seemed an irreparable grief that this one 
perfect being should have perished from the 
earth before he had come to it. And now, 
behold she had returned to life, clothed 
with a new-born loveliness! How could he 
hesitate? Did not time and fate conspire 
to bring him this gift? Nay; the very past 
had come back to assure him his happiness! 

Full of these bewildering ideas, it is not 
strange that the meeting with Cynthia 
should weil-nigh have thrown him off his 
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balance. The Judge proved to be a man 
of massive and forcible presence, with a face 
like corrugated iron. But he was very gra- 
cious. He took a fancy to the young family 
pilgrim, and showed it by strongly urging 
him to resume his study of the law. He 
also brought up the old story about 
Antony’s love, with which he seemed famil- 
iar; and, to Burden’s mingled joy and ter- 
ror, he revealed that it was the former 
Cynthia—Miss Elderkin’s ancestress—for 
whom Antony had cherished his passion. 
This coincidence intoxicated the youth. 
He blushed, and came near losing his self- 
command. He did not see how they could 
talk of it so calmly, when any one must 
have seen what he felt toward the living and 
present Cynthia. 

Late in the evening Burden returned to 
the landing. He was restless, excited, 
happy, mournful. Passing his hotel, he 
strolled across the bridge over the Shetucket, 
and ascended a steep hill at the other end 
of it. Out of the dense streets rose a desul- 
tory, indeterminate hum; the air was misty 
and warm, and the moon was up. Lights 
burned and blinked, and moved and went 
out among the houses, and the big illumi- 
nated clock in the City Hall tower shone 
mellow and unmoved over the whole. On 
the hill behind the town an antique belfry 
was darkly drawn against the throbbing sky, 
and a delicate arch of irradiated cloud curved 
toward it through the heavens. A multitude 
of thoughts burned in Burden’s mind; 
memories, dreams, and hopes all swarmed 
upon him with a maddening intensity. He 
thought of Columbine, and of Martha and 
his mother there without him. It seemed as 
if, just at that moment, there were but four 
persons in the world—these two, and Cyn- 
thia, and himself—and over them all the 
dim moonlight was streaming as it had 
streamed over all those who had once lived 
here and were now but dust. How simple 
was this small world of four, yet how myste- 
rious in the vast moonlight that bathed it! 
At moments it was almost as if Cynthia 
stood beside him, she seemed so wholly his, 
so nearly attainable. And then again she 
faded in the moonlight, and became as 
remote from his grasp as the ghost of her 
dead ancestress herself. Thus his passion 
for her glowed and gathered around him 
and then receded, and at length came on 
again, till at last he succumbed. He 
remembered that he had scarcely known 
her three days yet, but a voice in his heart 
cried out convincingly, “Have you not 





awaited her in your dreams ‘and longings 
for years?” 

He left the hill, went back to his room, 
and wrote. They had urged him at dinner 
to stay longer in Norwich, and he had prom- 
ised to meet Cynthia the next day to drive 
about the town. But now he gave himself 
up to the writing of an impassioned letter, 
in which he explained to her the whole inner 
history of his lfe—his longing for sympathy, 
his love for the past, and the recent vision 
of his lost Cynthia. And then, beseeching 
her to forgive the suddenness and strange- 
ness of his conduct, he offered her his whol« 
heart and all his high hopes of future fame. 
It was not much to offer (he wrote), but it 
was all he had, and he did not come as one 
with a gift, but as one who begs unlimited 
bounty which nothing can repay. 

“A hundred years ago,” he concluded, 
“Anthony Burden went away with your 
name in his heart. I have brought it back, 
in mine!” 

This mad epistle he dispatched by a mes- 
senger the next morning, so that she might 
have time to read it at least before he should 
present himself. After that, he was not 
clearly aware of anything until he found 
himself once more going up the stately door- 
path and confronting the glittering knocker 
and brass bell-pull. Then, indeed, he 
yielded to a rush of terror at what he had 
done. But it was too late to retreat now! 

He was ushered into the drawing-room ; 
almost at once Cynthia came in and greeted 
him, calmly, cordially and yet—as he imag- 
ined—with a certain gravity. But he was 
re-assured. 

“ You have not received a—a letter ?”” he 
asked. . 

“Here it is,” said Cynthia, cheerfully, 
taking it out from behind her jewel-clasped 
belt. “Do you want it back ?” 

He flushed and stammered, and could 
have sunk through the floor with agonized 
embarrassment; but “Let us talk about 
something else,” said she, quietly. “Do 
you know that my father has become greatly 
interested in you ?” 

Burden breathed more freely; she had 
certainly not yet read the letter. 

“ How is he interested ?” 

“ T have been talking to him about having 
you for a student in his office.” 

This was very strange language for a 
woman to use to an ardent lover; and as 
Burden couldn’t forget that he was one, it 
chafed him. “ Have you read my letter?” 
he burst forth. 
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“Wait,” she answered, “ you must listen ; 
I haven't finished yet. What do you think 
papa says? He smiles, and says: If you 
were only an Elderkin! But, he likes you; 
that is certain. Now, I know something 
which would change his opinion of you in 
an instant.” She held up the mute, white 
letter, in solemn warning. “If I should 
read him this, he would say that you were 
either mad, or else a very foolish advent- 
urer!” 

Burden was chilled, was struck with hor- 
ror at her words. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, with a piteous 
awakening; “I never thought of that! 
And, do you think so? Do you, Cynthia? 
Tell me, quick!” 

“ You must control yourself, Mr. Burden,” 
she insisted. “No; I believe in you, and I 
think I can see your life as you see it; I see 
now how everything must have impressed 
you. But it is all a mistake, my friend, and 
I think I'd better give you back your letter. 
Let us imagine—for you have a strong 
imagination—that nobody ever wrote it, 
and nobody else ever read it.” 

“But, why; oh! why a mistake?” 
cried he. “ You are cruel.” 

“ Because, Mr. Burden, I am already en- 
gaged to be married!” 

Then thie scales fell from his eyes. She 
had the letter in her hand still. He took 
it quickly, and tore it passionately in two; 
then, dizzy with mortification, he felt the 
cloud of anger drift away and leave him 
standing as if upon some gloomy mountain- 
peak, looking down into a stormy abyss. 
But it was only the altitude of a full man- 
hood which he had that moment attained. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, in a deeply differ- 
ent voice. “No! not forgive—but forget 
me, until I am worthy to be remembered 
again!” 

“Stop, Mr. Burden; don’t go!” said 
Cynthia, eagerly. “We have yet to ar- 
range a 

But he was gone. 





v. 

“Wet,” said Mrs. Burden, finding her 
son unapproachable on the topic of his 
journey, as they sat together after tea— 
“Well, there have been great goings on 
here!” 

“Hm ?” 
“What?” 

“Well, in the first place, Ik Appergill has 
been proposing to y 

“To Martha?” demanded the young 


responded he, indifferently. 








man, with a flash of the eye. Then, with a 
vexed air: “ How am I concerned ?” 

“Why, you know how she mistook him 
for you, that night in the spring? I tell 
him most likely she made the same mistake 
this time, and he’d better try again.” 

“ Pshaw, mother!” said he. ,“ I wish you 
wouldn’t talk about me in that style. I’m 
enough of a laughing-stock already.” 

“ But you're not!” exclaimed the widow, 
hotly. ‘“ You may be sure Martha Double- 
day don’t think so either.” 

The words brought consolation ; the first 
he had felt since leaving Norwich. He 
wondered, incidentally, how it would do to 
go and question Martha on this point, him- 
self. “ But, Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, 
abruptly, “I haven’t a cent of money, and 
Ik Appergill, I suppose, will own the whole 
oil-mill by and by!” 

Then the widow’s face underwent a great 
change. Some invisible hand seemed to be 
applied to it, first shaping the cheeks into a 
faint warmth, then twitching a fine muscle 
near the lip and another near the eye, 
heightening the arch of the eyebrows, and 
smoothing a few of the more pliant wrinkles 
in her forehead. When this was done, she 
appeared ready to speak. But she was 
excited; her eyes were bright, her lips 
slightly parted, yet for an instant no words 
came. 

“What on earth is the trouble, mother ?” 
inquired Burden, seeing her agitation. 

And then she unfolded the whole plan 
that she had been cherishing, to marry Smy- 
ler, in order to procure further support for 
her boy! At first, he met her with angry 
spleen against the peddler, then with bitter 
appeal ; finally, he perceived that it was him- 
self who had driven her to it. For a mo- 
ment, he was very humble ; then, “ Mother!” 
he burst forth—“ mother, I’m going back 
to New York, and going to succEED!” 

He sprang up, knocking over a candle as 
he did so, stamped his foot on the bare floor, 
and glared at her with portentous energy. 

“Hurrah!” he repeated. “I’m going to 
make your fortune, and Smyler be hanged!” 

The next morning he walked over to Col- 
umbine Centre and mailed a short, vigorous 
letter to the Assemblyman, asking to be 
re-instated in his office. Then he went to 
the editor of the “ Columbine Gazette,” and 
succeeded in making an engagement to write 
letters from New York at a small compensa- 
tion, inducing the editor also to let him write 
a careful report of the County Fair, which 
was to come off in a few days. On the way 
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home, just as he was passing the Double- 
days’, he thought he would stop in and see 
Martha. 

“She’s right around at her garden,” said 
Mrs. Doubleday, who met him in front. 

He passed around the corner, accordingly, 
thinking keenly as he did so of his last inter- 
view with her, of how she had twitted him, 
of his own misty eloquence, and then the 
sadness that had mixed itself up with their 
parting. He came upon her suddenly, and 
she met him with a tremor; he saw, too, that 
she was pale and languid. 

“Oh!” she cried, startled. 

“T’m too sudden,” said he, abashed, 
glancing back at the corner of the house, as 
if to suggest that his abruptness was a fault 
of its architecture. “I thought I’d come 
and see—mother said you weren’t very well, 
and I thought you'd like to go to the Fair.” 

“ Father is going,” she said. 

“ But his wagon will be full ; mother has 
room in hers.” 

“TI don’t know that I care to go at all,” 
she answered. 

Still, with the mistaken cheerfulness he 
had begun with, and further with an absurd 
air of prescribing for her : 

“Tt will do you good,” he urged. “A 
little change and excitement, you know.” 

“ I’m perfectly well,” she returned, sharply. 
“Haven’t I everything to make me happy 
here ?” 

He had no answer ready, and she, bridging 
the gap of silence, asked him if he had had 
a pleasant visit at Norwich. 

“In some ways,” he answered, uneasily. 
“Tt did me good—a great deal of good. 
It ” 

“Gave you change and excitement, I 
suppose,” interrupted Martha. 

Will made a gesture of irritation; but 
something arrested his glance. 

“How rusty your trowel is!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Little vertical wrinkles came into play 
between Martha’s eyes, and then vanished ; 
but the color which had overspread her 
cheeks found more difficulty in getting away. 
So it stayed. 

“Yes,” she said, “I left it out here the 
other day when you were here.” 

“And you laughed so hard at me that 
you dropped your trowel. It served you 
right !” 

“Laughing? Oh no, indeed! I admir— 
I thought what you said was very splendid.” 

“But why did you leave your trowel out 
here ?” 











“ Because I—I caught cold, and I haven’t 
been well enough to be out.” 

“And just now you said you were per- 
fectly well!” 

“ Well, am I not well enough ?” 

“They say,” replied Burden, “‘let wel/ 
enough alone ;’ but it seems to be more than 
I can do, just now. I told you Norwich 
had done me good; I mean that it has cured 
me of a terrible, disguised, consuming con- 
ceit that was leading me away from life, and 
blinding my eyes to what was dearest to 


me. Can you forgive my folly and con- 
ceit ?” 
“Folly! Conceit! I never thought you 


had either,” cried she, her sedate common- 
sense rebelling against his violence. 

“Yes,” said Burden, almost with pride, 
“folly and conceit. I’ve found it out, 
though neither yourself nor mother seems to 
have done so.” 

Martha suddenly covered her face with 
her hands; then, flinging them aside again, 
she looked at him imploringly. 

“ Don’t talk like that!” she said. 

“ No, Martha, I will not hurt you; it was 
a mistake,” he said. 

This sensitiveness was dearer to him than 
any confession of love, for it told him where 
he stood in her heart. : 

“TI am very sorry,” he added, meekly. 
“ But won’t you go to the Fair?” 

The sun was low, and its long beams, 
lying close to the ground, so as to get in 
under the orchard-trees, were flaring up 
against the farm-house and breathing fire 
into its windows. Martha looked at her 
friend with much agitation, and seemed to 
be repressing tears. Still there was a strange 
light in her face that did rfot proceed from 
the sunset. Burden gazed at her for a 
moment; the next instant they had come 
swiftly together, and-he held her close with- 
out speaking. 

Will and the widow and Martha went to 
the Fair together. The mere telling of it 
sounds rhythmical, like a ballad,—and all the 
succeeding events were in ballad form. 

Within a few days, he got a letter from 
the Judge, with a postscript from Cynthia, 
offering him a salaried place in his office. 
At first, Burden’ resisted stoutly; but the 
Elderkins would take no denial, and so it 
was settled that the Burdens and Martha 
should go to Norwich. As for Smyler, of 
course, he never continued his suit to the 
widow. Burden soon repaid his loan; and 
thus it happened that the acute peddler, by 
the very advance of money intended to 
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operate against the young idealist, had open- 
ed for him the gate to fortune. 

Cynthia was married at about the same 
time with Burden and Martha, and a quad- 
rilateral union was formed between the two 
couples, having for one of its objects the 
restoration of peace between the Judge and 
John Elderkin. One fine day this was 


THREE 


OH, not to you, my mentor sweet, 

And stern as only sweetness can, 

Whose grave eyes look out steadfastly 
Across my nature’s plan, 


And take unerring measure down 

Where’er that plan is failed or foiled, 

Thinking far less of purpose kept 
Than of a yision spoiled. 


And tender less to what I am 
Than sad for what I might have been, 
And walking softly before God 

For my soul’s sake I ween 


’Tis not to you my spirit leans, 
O grave, true judge! when spent with strife, 
And groping out of gloom for light, 

And out of death for life. 


Nor yet to you, who calmly weigh 

And measure every grace and fault, 

Whose martial nature never turns 
From right to left to halt 


For any glamour of the heart, 

Or any glow that ever is 

Grander than Truth’s high noonday glare, 
In loves’ sweet sunrises ; 


Who know me by the duller hues 
Of common nights and common days, 
And in their sober atmospheres 

Find level blame and praise. 


True hearts and dear! ’tis not in you 
This fainting, warring soul of mine 
Finds silver carven chalices 

To hold life’s choicest wine 








accomplished; and Cynthia and Burden 
often talked over the happy change together, 
—she ascribing it wholly to Will. But 
he, with an air not altogether devoid of 
solemnity, used to say, to the mystification 
of his demure and happy wife: “No, 
Cynthia, all this is the mystic fruit of the 
hundred years’ love.” 


FRIENDS. 


Unto its thirsty lips, and bid 

It drink and breathe, and battle on 

Till all its dreams are deeds at last, 
And all its heights are won. 


I turn to you, confiding love. 

O lifted eyes! look trustfully, 

Till Heaven shall lend you other light, 
Like kneeling saints—on me. 


And let me be to you, dear eyes, 

The thing I am not, till I too 

Shall see as I am seen, and stand 
At last revealed to you. 


And let me, nobler than I am, 

And braver still, eternally, 

And finer, truer, purer than 
My finest, purest, be 


To your sweet vision. There I stand 

Transfigured fair in love’s deceit, 

And while your soul looks up to mine, 
My heart lies at your feet. ) 


Believe me better than my best, 
And stronger than my strength can hold, 
Until your royal faith transmute 

My pebbles into gold. 


I'll de the thing you hold me, dear!— 
After I’m dead, if not before,— 
Nor through the climbing ages will 

I give the conflict o’er. 


But if upon the Perfect Peace, 
And past the thing that was and is, 
And past the lure of voices in 

A world of silences, 


A pain can crawl; a little one— 

A cloud upon a sunlit land; 

I think in Heaven my heart must ache— 
That you should understand. 
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WHEN a great poet, or painter, or musi- 
cian dies, his life’s work done, it is a 
name that the world drapes in black, more 
than a personality it mourns. Their com- 

leted work exists after their deaths just as 
it did during their lives, something which 
they have given to mankind, and which 
cannot be recalled. The ninth symphony 
is as beautiful now as when Beethoven lived ; 
and, though Phidias has been for ages 
“ brother to the insensate rock,” his marbles 
are as glorious in the British Museum as when 
the sun first shone on them in Greece. The 
other day we heard that Freiligrath was 
dead, and, though the news was unwelcome 
to the literary world, there was little change 
except to transfer his name from the short 
list of the living to the long roll of the illus- 
trious dead. His poetry had become a 
thing independent of himself, like a monu- 
ment which stands unalterably, while the 
man whose memory it honors molders into 
dust beneath. The great workers in these 
branches of art are seldom known to the 
world in their own persons. So far as fame 
is concerned, such artists are fortunate, for 
the work into which they have put their 
whole souls may survive for centuries their 
mortal lives. 

Of the great actor, exactly the opposite 
is true. The poet stands behind his 
book, and the painter behind his picture ; 
but the actor is identified with his art, and 
must be in his own person the embodiment 
of his own genius. All that he has created 
dies when he dies. His fame may live, it 
is true; but not his work. We know almost 
nothing of the special genius of Betterton, 
Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Kean, Kemble, or 
the elder Booth, except that they were won- 
derful in their day. It is said that Kean 
was so terrible in his tragedy that his acting 
once sent Lord Byron into convulsions ; 
but what definite idea does that give of the 
performance? Kean’s attitude, as he leaned 
against the side scenes in “ Richard the 
Third,” according to Hazlitt, was graceful 
as a Grecian sculpture; but what was the 
attitude ? The finest criticism can give but 
a vague idea of that which the reader has 
never seen. Painters may preserve some 
shadow of an actor’s personality, as Hogarth 
and Reynolds did for Garrick, as Reynolds 
did for Mrs. Siddons when he portrayed her 
as the Queen of Tragedy, as Lawrence did 





for Kemble, and as Sully did for George 
Frederick Cooke. But the most eloquent 
descriptions, the most faithful portraits, can- 
not restore the image of the man as he was. 
They are only traditions after all. Fame 
blows through her trumpet an uncertain 
sound for the actor when he treads the 
earthly stage no more. His own genera- 
tion may bear enthusiastic and universal 
testimony to his greatness, but it cannot lay 
the evidence of it before the next genera- 
tion. Oblivion slowly takes to herself all 
the achievements of men,—the Iliads that 
preserve languages, rather than are preserved 
by them; the cloud-capped towers, the gor- 
geous palaces, the mighty dynasties,—but 
the works of the actor follow him swiftly 
into the grave. They are buried with him, 
as in old times, when a hero fell, the horse 
was killed on which he rode to death, his 
slaves were slain, his armor was braced upon 
his form, and his sword placed in his hand. 
Thus attended, and thus accoutered, the 
actor passes to his last repose. So it was 
when Charlotte Cushman died,—vast shad- 
owy figures descended with her into the 
tomb. In that solemn train strode the 
sleepless Queen of Scotland, the weird Queen 
of the Gypsies; there Katherine died once 
more, and Wolsey bade the world eternal 
farewell. Other spells may ‘hereafter sum- 
mon spirits from the pages of Shakspere; 
but, so far as they lived in her, they are gone 
forever. 

In the distinctions which are thus indi- 
cated between the actor and other artists, 
exist the reasons for the especial sorrow 
which is felt when a great actor dies. If 
Garrick’s death “eclipsed the gayety of 
nations,” that of Dr. Johnson did not. In 
the first place, the actor, so far as he is 
really known, is known personally, and the 
close, continuous intercourse between the 
public and the player creates a bond of 
sympathy which often rises to reverence, 
and sometimes to affection. Actors know 
this. They have entire communities for 
their friends, and’ return to them in their 
travels, as if toa home. The re-entry of a 
favorite actor upon the stage is the signal 
for more spontaneous and genuine enthusi- 
asm than is often known outside of a thea- 
ter. The warm, living, direct popularity 
of an actor exceeds that of the most success- 
ful soldiers or politicians. Even Charles 
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Dickens, with all the advantage of the innu- 
merable readers of his books, never touched 
the hearts of his auditors, as Clarke or Jef- 
ferson did when they played his characters. 
To this vast intellectual constituency, the 
death of the great player is naturally in 
greater or less degree a personal bereave- 
ment. In the second place, the intellectual 
loss, whatever its value, is irreparable. 
Nothing is left of all that he achieved but a 
memory. The sun when it sets bequeaths 
the sunset; but the star, when extinguished, 
leaves an empty space in heaven. This is 
the reason why the death of Charlotte Cush- 
man was profoundly pathetic. No other 
woman of our day—in America at least— 
was as well known to so many people, for it 
is probable that, dying at the age of sixty, 
in her forty years of professional life she had 
been seen by millions. Her greatness inten- 
sified this feeling of absolutely irreparable 
loss, for, though ordinary actors may be 
replaced, as books are reprinted, or pictures 
copied, the life of genius can no more be 
repeated than one flash of lightning can fol- 
low on the vivid track of another. 

It is right to remember these things in 
estimating an art which, more than any 
other, reflects the brevity of human glory. 
Shakspere could find no better comparison 
for life than that of “a poor player, that 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage.” 
As generation after generation of men passes 
over the earth, so generations of actors arise, 
dazzle for a while, and vanish. Because 
nothing but their fame remains, the world 
often undervalues a merit of which there is no 
existing proof. It is often said that Garrick 
was not so great as his age believed ; that 
Mrs. Siddons,*had she lived in our day, 
would not be considered a wonder. But 
this is never said of those famous men whose 
reputations are authenticated by the works 
which survive them,—not of Shakspere, 
Milton, Raphael, Mozart, nor Michael 
Angelo. The very fame of the actor finally 
suffers from the limitations of his art; and, 
though the greatness of Charlotte Cushman 
is unquestioned now, it will be doubted here- 
after. The injustice of denying the equality 
of genius, expressed in a personal effort of a 
few hours on the stage, to genius which is 
embodied in a work which becomes sepa- 
rate from the artist as a book or statue, is 
not always apparent. But the stage must 
be judged by its own laws. 

As a tragic actress, Charlotte Cushman 
held an unsurpassed position. Of her 
greatness in her own art, there is no ques- 








tion. Shakspere in our day has had no 
grander exponent than she. Generally, the 
actor who appears in Shakspere is lifted 
upon the mighty wings of his passion and 
borne aloft to heights which, to his own 
powers, were inaccessible. Why do the 
clouds fly so fast and the birds shoot through 
the air? Their speed is not their own; 
they are carried in the invisible arms of 
irresistible storms. Often Ariel wins the 
credit which is due to his master, Prospero, 
who has broken his staff, drowned his book, 
and lies sleeping on the banks of Avon. 
But this was not entirely true of Miss Cush- 
man. She frequently rose to the level of 
the Shaksperean mind, was kindled with 
the Shaksperean fire, so that in her in- 
spired moments she realized the character. 
It ‘was not always thus, for the greatest of 
actors can only effect by supreme effort that 
which Shakspere did with apparently un- 
conscious ease. But it is enough glory for 
an actress when she can cause her auditors 
to forget, even if only for a moment, the 
difference between the Lady Macbeth of the 
stage and the Lady Macbeth of the book ; 
that she, too, has something of that magic 
which deludes men to delight, and is able 
to re-create with no unworthy hand creations 
which are unrivaled in imagination. In 
relation to her own art, Charlotte Cushman 
stood easily upon its topmost height, as 
compared with other famous actresses of her 
time. But were this all that could be said 
of her, there would be room for misappre- 
hension of her true position among the 
intellectual women of this century who have 
worked in other professions. She rendered 
an inestimable service to her sex by demon- 
strating the most brilliant methods, and, 
with conclusive force, the extent of its intel- 
lectual capacity. To judge that high service 
rightly, the relations of the drama to the 
other arts must be remembered. The dis- 
advantages of the stage, as a lasting proof of 
individual genius, have been already pointed 
out, and, because of these, there is danger 
that Charlotte Cushman may be under- 
valued. 

That the drama is no longer the great 
intellectual force it was, will be probably 
admitted by those who are most familiar 
with its history. Its decline is proved by 
the dearth of great modern plays. In vain 
have some of the greatest minds of the last 
hundred years striven to restore the drama, 
and the end of all their struggles may be 
epigrammatized in the title of Coleridge’s 
tragedy “ Remorse.” The fault is not in 
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men, but the cause is in the progress of man. 
Three hundred years ago learning was rare, 
science was a child hardly conscious of itself, 
journalism was unborn. ‘The drama then, 
more than any other form of expression, 
answered the wants and uttered the aspira- 
tions of humanity. Philosophy was for 
philosophers, but the stage was for the living, 
active, busy world, and it alone could hold 
the mirror up to nature. Other glasses now 
show virtue her own feature and scorn her 
own image. Journalism has abolished the 
monopoly of the stage, and the novel has 
invaded the domain it once held exclu- 
sively. The great painters of character, as 
Scott, Fielding, Smollett, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, were compelled to write novels 
instead of dramas by the necessities of their 
times. Had they lived in the dramatic age, 
they would have been its Ben Jonsons, 
Massingers, and Websters. This is one rea- 
son why there are no great modern dramas— 
that the age does not need them, as other 
ages did, having other teachers, and behold- 
ing on a larger stage, with clearer vision, 
grand dramatic movements that sweep past, 
with empires for actors, and the world’s un- 
ceasing struggle for a plot. 

A more obvious reason for this decline is, 
that books, and schools, and newspapers 
have destroyed the illusions of the stage. It 
is told of Kean that, when he played Shy- 
lock, “ the pit rose at him.” But the rising 
of the pit is something unknown in this day. 
Salvini is probably as great as Kean ever 
was, but when he contrasted with the 
exquisite farewell which Othello bade to all 
that made life glorious and sweet, the thun- 
derbolt of passion with which he smote 
down Iago, the spectators kept their places 
and applauded with enthusiastic decorum. 
Not Kean, nor any of the great actors of 
antiquity could move to such extreme mani- 
festations of feeling the intelligent audiences 
of the New York theaters. ‘The traditional 
old English sailor who used to leap over the 
footlights and grasp the villain of the piece 
by the collar, and say: “Avast there, you 
lubber! Let that ’ere young woman alone, 
or, shiver my timbers, I'll throw you down 
the hatchway,” has disappeared forever. It 
is not that men do not sympathize deeply 
with the passions which they see strongly 
expressed in a theater, but that they are no 
longer carried away by the illusion. The 
stage remains, and will always be a great 
intellectual recreation ; and, more than that, 
indeed, an intellectual necessity, in its own 
realm unrivaled; but it is not the teacher it 
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was, nor any longer a prophetic voice of 
mankind. 

Shakspere is, to a great extent, an 
exception to this rule. From him the 
decline of the drama dates, as, in fact, was 
inevitable, for he who crosses a mountain 
must descend after he has reached the sum- 
mit. In his day the drama was the only 
form in which his soul could find a voice. 
He took the instrument upon which others 
had played but imperfect melodies, and 
made it express all music, from that of the 
divinest spirituality, the highest philosophy, 
to the lowest of emotions. But it is to be 
doubted whether Shakspere, had he lived 
in this day, would have chosen the stage as 
his interpreter. He might have been a 
grand epic poet, like Milton, or a great 
lyric poet, like Wordsworth. Perhaps Byron, 
in the vast range of style and thought he has 
traversed, from “ Manfred” to “Don Juan,” 
indicates more than any other modern poet 
what Shakspere might have done. But 
Shakspere’s intellect was so much greater 
than that of Byron, Coleridge, or any writer 
of the nineteenth century, that there is no 
standard upon which to base conjecture. 
It can only be assumed that if his original 
force had been thrown into this new world, 
it would not have sought expression in the 
methods it adopted in the old. Indeed, 
it is unlikely that he could have written 
“ Hamlet,” or “ Lear,” or “ Macbeth” under 
modern conditions. Poetry and philosophy 
endure through all time, but change their 
forms from age to age. What would the 
superhuman strength and celestial armor of 
Achilles have availed him in a modern 
battle? It is fortunate for the modem 
stage that Shakspere lived and wrote. He 
sustains it, inspires it, and keeps it a living 
power. 

This inevitable fall of the drama from its 
ancient place as the greatest of all arts, is 
checked not only by the influence of Shak- 
spere, but also to a great degree by the 
strength of dramatic genius. Great actors, 
either in comedy or in tragedy, can exalt 
the drama, and compel the busy world, pur- 
suing other illusions, to pause and pay hom- 
age to its grandeur. In our own time and 
country such men as Edwin Booth, Forrest, 
E. L. Davenport, Salvini, and others who 
might be named, in tragedy, and J. S. 
Clarke, Joseph Jefferson, E. A. Sothern, 
Hackett, Burton, Raymond, and others 
who excelled in comedy, have done the 
stage this service. Charlotte Cushman, 
more than any other English-speaking act- 
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ress of the day, has laid the drama under 
obligations to her fidelity and genius. Were 
the purpose of this article biographical, it 
might be told how she labored to become 
worthy of the drama, and to reveal to the 
world its excellences. ‘To be thoroughly 
in earnest,” she said, “intensely in earnest, 
in all my thoughts and in all my actions— 
whether in my profession or out of it— 
became my one single idea, and I do not 
honestly believe that great success in life 
can be achieved without it. I do not 
believe that great success in any art can be 
achieved without it.” She achieved this 
great success, but, now, what is left of it? 
A tradition, an influence, a memory, and a 
regret, which must gradually grow fainter 
and fainter. 

The place of Charlotte Cushman in the 
sisterhood of artists in all arts must be, 
therefore, determined by other ways than a 
comparison based on the endurance of these 
works. Among the most distinguished of 
her female contemporaries in literature, for 
example, are Charlotte Bronté, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Browning, and George Sand. 
Their writings will long outlast her acting, 
yet they do not stand as high in their respect- 
ive professions as she stands on the stage. A 
just view requires that the proportionate posi- 
tion of each to the standard of her respective 
art should be considered. Looking at thesub- 
ject from this stand-point, it must be admitted 
that Mrs. Browning, although the greatest fe- 
male poet of the nineteenth century, is far 
from being among the greatest poets, for, as 
compared with Byron, Shelley, Keats, Ten- 
nyson, Coleridge, Morris, Swinburne, or Poe, 
she sinks to a fourth-rate, third-rate, or sec- 
ond-rate rank. Nor was Charlotte Bronté, 
whose works are as beautiful and as melan- 
choly as a sunset, intellectually the equal of 
Thackeray, whom she so fervently admired. 
If it were possible to materialize (as now 
often happens to ghosts), her Jane Eyre, 
and Rochester, and Shirley, and Caroline, 
and then to contrast with them the vivified 
figures of Becky Sharpe, Colonel Newcome, 
Pendennis, and Lady Esmond, the latter 
would much the more resemble living human 
beings, and would move much less disjoint- 
edly. George Eliot, whom it is the fashion 
of English reviewers to compare to Shak- 
spere, though she is no more like Shak- 
spere than he to Hecuba, their objects and 
methods being widely different, is not as 
original a novelist as Scott, Thackeray, or 
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Dickens. Her moral purposes may be 
greater, but her genius is not. Even George | 


Sand, with all her wonderful power, can 
hardly be placed upon an equal height with 
the best men in her own realm of art. But 
the relative position of Charlotte Cushman 
on the stage is higher than that of these 
great and celebrated women in fiction or 
poetry. She was not surpassed by the tra- 
gedians of this generation, and was, in fact, 
equaled by very few. She was on the stage 
like Minerva among the gods, armed as 
well as they, and able to contend with them 
on equal terms. 

All the elements of Miss Cushman’s artis- 
tic nature were large, and were cast in heroic 
mold. The grand characteristic of her 
genius seemed to be the rare union and per- 
fect balance of her passion and intellect. 
The deep emotional powers are frequently 
lost upon the stage, because of the want of 
adequate intellectual direction. But the 
tremendous strength of Charlotte Cushman 
was controlled by the laws of intellectual 
beauty and truth. Even in the terrific out- 
bursts of “Meg Merrillies,” the agonized 
madness of Bianca, or the remorse of Lady 
Macbeth, she never ranted nor overstepped 
the modesty of nature. Passion is like fre— 
a good servant but a dangerous master, and 
with her it was kept within the bounds of 
the purest art. This gave to her acting the 
charm of reserved power ; it did not convey 
the impression of labor and effort, but one 
of natural inspiration and ease. Her read- 
ing was the finest on the stage, especially in 
its justness. Its accuracy was wonderful, 
and the astonishing power of emphasis 
which she would sometimes concentrate 
upon a single word, was contrasted with the 
most delicate discriminations of meaning. 
It is not strange that she was almost as pop- 
ular as a reader as an actress, for in the 
noblest dramas the thought is more impor- 
tant than the action, and produces greater 
effects,—a fact which Edwin Forrest illus- 
trated during the last ten years of his life, 
when he simply read “ Lear,” and “ Othello,” 
and “Hamlet” on the stage, being physi- 
cally unable to act them. Miss Cushman, 
however, did not depend upon her readings 
of the text entirely, but expressed the char- 
acter she played in varied attitude and gest- 
ure, Her stately figure enabled her to dare 
successfully what in other women would 
have seemed exaggeration. The attitude 
which “ Meg Merrillies” assumes on her first 
entrance lives in the memory of thousands 
as a picture of fearful beauty. It was more 
than picturesque—it was moral, for it told 
the story of undying love for Harry Bertram. 
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All through her great round of characters are 
scattered pictures of similar fascination and 
power. There is Queen Katherine, with 
extended arms, appealing to her royal hus- 
band, or with outstretched hand and averted 
head pointing to Wolsey: “Lord Car- 
dinal, to you I speak.” There is Wolsey 
himself, shuddering at the taunts of his ene- 
mies. ‘There is Romeo stretched upon the 
ground, taking “the measure of an unmade 
grave.” No other actor could fill the stage 
as she did. She had not only this vast vari- 
ety of attitude and gesture, but also rapidity 
of motion, which was applied occasionally 
with splendid effect, particularly in the 
Gypsy Queen. But these bright flashes 
and moments of extreme passion were seen 
against an unalterable background of intel- 
lectual repose, and thus, her acting, and the 
word is used in its literal sense, harmonized 
with her beautiful elocution. 

Another power which she possessed in the 
highest degree was that of creating charac- 
ter. Of course, her own character being so 
strongly marked, it was unavoidable that 
there should be a certain individuality im- 
pressed upon all her personations, but her 
mannerisms were few. Only an actress of 
great imagination and commensurate powers 
of execution could play Queen Katherine 
on one night and Cardinal Wolsey on the 
other, and make them seem like two utterly 
distinct beings. While she thus faithfully 
expressed the truth of human nature, she 





was not less able to interpret the pure poetry 
of Shakspere, in passages in which he 
seems to leave the earth infinite spaces 
below, and to oversoar ' 


“The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.’’ 


In those passages where Shakspere, weary 
of painting the earth, aspired to paint 
the world of spiritual beauty, sound and 
sense were married in her exquisite elocu- 
tion, like body and soul. It follows, logi- 
cally, that she was not devoid of humor, for 
perfect tragedy without humor as a curb is 
impossible. Because Wordsworth had not 
even enough humor to understand a pun, he 
could begin a beautiful sonnet with the 
apostrophe, “ Jones!” But Miss Cushman’s 
humor was not a leading faculty of her 
mind; her Lady Teazle and Mrs. Simpson 
were only tragedy inverted. 

If this estimate be true, Charlotte Cush- 
man had no superior on the modern stage, 
and, therefore, was excelled by none of the 
women of her time, no matter in what pro- 
fession they labored. For though the thea- 
ter may have declined as a necessity, its 
usefulness being now shared by other 
teachers, it by no means follows that acting 
does not give as much opportunity to indi- 
vidual genius as any of the other arts— 
painting, sculpture, music, literature, or 


poetry 
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Quaint blossom with the old fantastic name, 
By jester christened at some ancient feast! 
How royally to-day among the least 
Considered herbs, it flings its spice and flame. 
How careless wears a velvet of the same 
Unfathomed red, which ceased when Titian ceased 
To paint it in the robes of Doge and priest. 
Oh, long lost loyal red which never. came 
Again to painter’s palette-—on my sight 
It flashes at this moment, trained and poured 
Through my nasturtiums in the morning light. 
Like great-souled kings to kingdoms full restored, 
They stand alone and draw them to their height, 


And shower me from their stintless golden hoard. 
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Advertising Shame. 


Mr. SMALLEY, in a London letter to “ The Trib- 
une,”’ more than intimates that there are many scan- 
dals floating from mouth to mouth among the Brit- 
ish people which never find revelation through the 
press; and the difference between the American 
and the English treatment of such matters is re- 
marked upon. Which is the better policy? There 
can be but one answer to the question, which is 
that that is the better policy which brings the most 
disgrace to the guilty parties, and operates best as a 
warning to the yet unoffending but temptable world. 
Suppression of a legitimately excited scandal un- 
doubtedly has the look of a charitable leniency of 
udgment,—precisely the thing which the offending 
parties would desire, and which all who are tempted 
to wrong courses would covet for themselves. 

The American hangs his head in shame when he 
sees the public press burdened with the revelations 
of malfeasance in office. He is pained to think that 
all the world must know how low-toned our political 
moralities are; how given to thieving and the be- 
trayal of trust are multitudes of our men in respon- 
sible positions ; what vulgarity of greed is exhibited 
by those whom the people have honored! It is all 
horrible, revolting, disgusting, humiliating ; but this 
revelation is a thousand times better than the policy 
of concealment. A vice laid open to the public cau- 
tery is in a much better condition for being cured 
than one which is permitted to fester in semi-secrecy 
for personal or class considerations. 

We therefore rejoice in all the exposures of villainy 
that have been made. They show the people just 
what they are to expect under the rule of the politi- 
cians. They show the people just what they must 
do to rid themselves of the occasions of scandal. 


They are a terrific warning to all who desire to enter | 


upon public life, and all who are now in office. They 
prove to the country and to the politicians that there 
is but one way of safety, and that a pair of clean 
hands are a public man’s most desirable and precious 
possession. No matter how terrible the punishment 
it may inflict upon the transgressors; no matter how 
much shame it bring to the American who is jealous 
of the honor of his country, it is better to brand the 
sinner with public infamy, than to attempt in any 
way to shield or hide him. The nation is sick—in 
its head and its heart—and it must be cured. 

We have often wondered whether the people gen- 
erally understand what the vulgar crimes that have 
been exposed in high places mean,—whether they 
realize that for every Belknap there are hundreds of 
debauched and demoralized tools scattered all over 
the country. The exposures thus far made are only 
the outcroppings of crime. Every principal in sin 
has numberless subordinates. Does any one sup- 
pose that Tweed and his gang were the only thieves 
in New York? Why, it was necessary for their 
guilty career to have thousands of active or consent- 
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ing instruments. Rings of thieves and single thieves 
alike have succeeded in stealing—can succeed in 
stealing—only by the aid of confederates and subor- 
dinates. A great mass of men unexposed—a great 
mass who will never be exposed—have been steeped 
all through with dishonesty by influences poured 
down upon them from the high places of power. 
There is, therefore, no cure for them but the utter 
annihilation of all the influences that have demoral- 
ized them. They are to be exposed, denounced, 
killed. They are to be held up to public execration. 
The men in whose guilty brains they originated are 
to be overwhelmed with disgrace; to be pointed 
at, hooted at by the public press, until fear, if no 
worthier motive, shall drive their instruments for- 
ever from their guilty complicities and practices. 

If jg to have a reformation, it is necessary for 
the people to know just how desperate the case is, 
and they can never be too grateful to a public press 
that tells them this. We hope the time may never 
come when the American press, for any considera- 
tion, will consent to cover crime. It may cost us 
the contempt of other nations; it may be humiliat- 
ing to ourselves, but we can never cure an ulcer that 
we cannot see, or heal a disease whose existence we 
only suspect. 

The Literary Class. 


In the great world of common and uncommon 
men and women who are outside of the pale of lit- 
erary culture, there exist certain prejudices against 
the literary class, which are little recognized and 
little talked about, but which are positive and perni- 
cious. There is a feeling that this class is conceited, 
supercilious, selfish, and, to a very great extent, use- 


less. There is a feeling that it is exclusive; that it 
arrogates to itself the possession of tastes and 
powers above the rest of the world, upon which it 
looks down with contemptuous superiority. There 
is, undoubtedly, connected with this prejudice a dim 
conviction that the literary class is really superior to 
the rest of the world in its acquirements, its tastes, 
and its sources of pleasure; that culture is better 
than stocks and bonds; that literary life occupies a 
higher plane than commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural life, and that it holds a wealth which 
money cannot buy, and which ordinary values can in 
no way measure. Much of the unspoken protest 
that rises against the assumptions of the literary 
class, and against the arrogance which it is supposed 
to possess, undoubtedly comes from a feeling of 
inferiority and impotence—of conscious inability to 
rise into its atmosphere, and to appropriate its 
wealth and its satisfactions. 

Having said this, it may also be said that the 
literary class is very largely to blame for this state 
of things. It has almost uniformly failed to recog- 
nize its relations and its duties to the world at large. 
It has been bound up in itself. It has read for itself, 





thought for itself, written for itself. It has had 
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respect mainly to its own critical judgments. It has 
been a kind of close corporation—a mutual admira- 
tion society. It has looked for its inspirations mainly 
within its own circle. It has, in ten thousand ways, 
nourished the idea that it is not interested in the out- 
side world; that it does not care for the outside 
world and its opinions; that it owes no duty to it, 
and has no message for it. Its criticisms and judg- 
ments, in their motive and method, are often of the 
most frivolous character. An author is not judged 
according to what he has done for the world, but for 
what he has done for himself, and for what they are 
pleased to denominate “ literature.”” To certain, or 
most uncertain, men of art, or canons of art, or 
notions of art, it holds itself in allegiance, ignoring 
the uses of art altogether. It has its end in itself. 
It is a cat that plays with and swallows its own tail. 

Now, it seems to us that if the literary class has 
any apology for existence, it must come from its uses 
to the world. It entertains a certain contempt for 
the world, which does not appreciate and will not 
take its wares, forgetting that it has not endeavored, 
in any way, to serve the world, by the adaptation of 
its wares to the world’s use. Endeavoring to be 
true to itself, bowing in devotion and loyalty to its 
own opinions and notions, it utters its word, and 
then, because the great outside world will not hear 
it, complains, and finds its revenge in holding the 
popular judgment in contempt. It gives the world 
what it cannot appreciate, what it cannot appropri- 
ate; what, in its condition, it does not need; what 
it turns its back upon,—and finds its consolation in 
inside praise, and a reputation for good work among 
those who do not need it. 

In the best Book we have, there are certain rules 
of life laid down, that are just as good for the liter- 
ary as for the moral and religious world. The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister. He that would be great must be a servant. 
If any man has special gifts, and achieves special 
culture of those gifts, his greatness is brought, by 
irreversible law and the divine policy, into immedi- 
ate relation with the want of the world. He is to 
be a servant, and thus to prove his title to lordship. 
His true glory is only to be found in ministering. If 
he do not minister, he has no right to honor. If he 
will not minister, he holds his gift unworthily, and 
has no more reason to expect the honor of the world 
for what he does, than he would if he did nothing. 
The military and administrative gifts of Washington 
were, undoubtedly, well known and honored among 
the military and political classes, but their signifi- 
cance and glory were only brought out in service. 
He is honored and revered, not because he served 
his class, but because he served his country. Those 
eminent gifts of his had no meaning save as they 
were related to the wants of his time; and their 
glory is that they served those wants. The glory 
of Watt, and Fulton, and Stevenson, and Morse, 
and Howe, is, not that they were ingenious men, 
but that they placed their ingenuity in the service 
of the world. The honor we give to Howard and 
Florence Nightingale is not given to their sympa- 
thetic hearts, but to their helpful hands. 








Why should the literary class, of all the gifted 
men and women of the world, alone hold its gifts in 
service of itself? Why should it refuse to come 
down into the service of life? There is an audience 
waiting for every literary man and woman who will 
speak to it. Why should the world be blamed for 
not overhearing what literary men and women say 
to each other? The talk is not meant for them. It 
has nothing in it for them; and there is a feeling 
among them—not thoroughly well-defined, perhaps, 
but real—that they are defrauded. ll this feeling 
of contempt for the non-literary world on one side, 
and this jealousy of the literary class on the other, 
will not exist for a moment after the relations 
between them are practically recognized. When 
the world is served, it will regard its servant as its 
benefactor, and the great interest of literature will 
be prosperous. Book after book falls dead from the 
press, because, and only because, it is not the medium 
of service. The world finds nothing in it that it 
needs. Why should the world buy it? The golden 
age of American literature can never dawn until the 
world has learned to look upon the literary class as 
its helper, its inspirer, its leader in culture and 
thought, and it can never learn to look thus upon 
that class until it has been ministered to in all its 
wants by direct purpose, in simple things as well as 
in sublime. 


A New Departure. 


OnE of the great problems, apparently insoluble, 
that has vexed the pastors and churches of the great 
cities, more particularly during the last ten years, 
relates to the means by which they shall get hold of 
the great outlying world of the poor. So difficult 
has this question become, that pastors and churches 
alike have been in despair over it. The poor have not 
come into the churches of the rich, and few of them, 
comparatively, have had the Gospel preached to 
them. The results of mission-schools and missions 
have been unsatisfactory. The efforts made have not 
built up self-supporting institutions ; those who were 
benefited have been quite content to remain benefi- 
ciaries, and the most strenuous efforts have been con- 
stantly necessary to keep schools and congregations 
together. In the meantime, the working churches 
have been comparatively small, and attended only by 
the higher classes. All has gone wrong. The high 
and the humble, who, if anywhere in the world, should 
come together in the churches, have kept themselves 
separate, and the work of Christianization has been 
carried on slowly, and at a tremendous and most 
discouraging disadvantage. 

One of the leading reasons for the unanimous 
feeling of friendly interest in the late efforts of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey on the part of the min- 
isters of all denominations rested in this difficulty. 
These men drew the poor to them in great numbers, 
and not only attracted, but helped them and held 
them. To learn how it was done, ministers from all 
quarters assembled in convention, and the profes- 
sional teachers became eager learners at the feet of 
the two successful laymen. The first result of this 
convention will undoubtedly be a modification of 
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pulpit work—a modification so marked that it will 
amount to a revolution. The old-fashioned, highly 
intellectual and largely theological sermon will go 
out, and the simple preaching of Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of the world, and the hortatory appeal, will 
come in. The ministers, however, have all been 
tending toward this for some years. The results of 
public discussion have been in this direction, so that 
the modification in preaching will not be a violent 
one, save in special instances. Still, the change 
may legitimately be noted as a new departure, and 
one on which the highest hopes may be built. 

But the most important part of the problem is 
undoubtedly to be solved in another way. For 
some years it has been seen that the great non- 
church-going public has been quite ready to hear 
preaching, provided they could hear it in some other 
building than the church. Wherever the theater, 
the opera-house, or the hall has been opened, it has 
been uniformly filled, and often to overflowing. In 
Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, and New 
York, the poor have pressed into the theaters and 
public halls whenever there was preaching to be 
heard that promised to be worth the hearing. We 
are not going to stop to discuss the reason of this. 
We simply allude to it as a most significant fact in 
connection with the policy of the future. The dis- 
tance between the poor, uneducated men, and the 
rich and cultured church, is proved to be too great to 
be spanned by a single leap. 

The non-professional teacher and the public hall 
are to furnish the stepping-stones by which the poor 
are to reach the Church. When a man from the 
poorer walks of life—from the ranks of the laborer— 
stands in a public hall where all can come together 
on common ground, and talks to the people in his 
simple, straightforward way, upon subjects con- 
nected with their highest interests, he furnishes all 
the means, and is surrounded by all the conditions, 
necessary to success in his endeavors. He can do 
what no professional man can do in any building 
devoted to religious purposes. We make this state- 
ment, not as a matter of theory, but as a matter of 
well-established fact. The preachers know it; the 
people know it. 





ously demonstrated, and if the Christian world is 
not ready to accept this demonstration, with all its 
practical indications, it will show itself to be crimi- 
nally blind. 

Any new departure in the methods of Christian 
work will, therefore, be very incomplete—nugatory, 
in fact—which does not recognize lay preaching in 
public halls as an important part of its policy. We 
have seen just how the poor are to be reached and 
lifted into the churches, because we have seen just 
how they have been reached and lifted into the 
churches. During the efforts of Mr. Moody in 
London, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and New York, 
thousands whom no pulpit could ever influence 
have found their way through his audience-rooms 
into the Church. He has officiated as a mediator 
between the world and the Church, and has been a 
thousand times wiser than he knew, or the Church 
suspected. He has solved the one grand problem 
that has puzzled the Church and its ministry for 
years, and they will be short-sighted and stingy, 
indeed, if they fail to make his work the basis of a 
permanent policy. 

In every considerable city of the United States all 
Christian sects should unite in the establishment of 
halls for the work of evangelists—of men who have 
a special gift for preaching the simple Gospel. The 
example of such a man as Mr. Moody cannot but be 
fruitful in calling out from the ranks of Christian 
laymen a little army of talented and devoted workers, 
who will enter into his methods and swell the results 
of his work. All evangelists whose work is worth 
the having should labor in this field. No man 
should be in it who cares more for building up one 
church than another, for one of the prime conditions 
of his success is, that he shall not be regarded as 
the mouthpiece of any Christian sect or party. The 
essential thing is, that he shall be a Christian, moved 
by the love of God and man, and desirous only of 
bringing men to God. If the Church does not see 
a new light upon its path, poured upon it by the 
events to which we have alluded, it must be blind 
indeed. But it does see the new light, and we 
believe that its leaders and teachers are ready to 


It is a thing that has been marvel- | walk in it. 
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A RESPECTED and well-beloved friend of ours, a | 


learned, analytical, and reverend Doctor of Sacred 
Theology, came over from New Jersey the other day 
and sat down by the Old Cabinet, and began to use 
the most severe expressions we have ever heard pro- 
ceed from his lips. The innocent occasion of this 
theological outburst was a little beauty of a broken- 
haired Scotch terrier, who had been lost on St. 
Patrick’s day, in the great wilderness of New York,— 
in honor of whose safe and happy return we were 
at that moment killing the fatted calf. 








The sacred | 


Doctor, if not profane, was something quite as un- 
expected—he was jocose. His learned and analyti- 
cal mind could discover no exegesis for such a waste 
of time and affection. If it had been a Newfound- 
land, or even a greyhound, he could have under- 
stood it; but the gentle and delicate graces of 
Thisbe were altogether lost upon him. 

You shall not read novels, says the sage of Con- 
cord. You shall not keep broken-haired terriers ; 
you shall keep setters, and Newfoundlands, and 
great big blood-hounds, with brass collars and muz- 
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zles, and large clanking iron chains. For our part, 
we have found no people more stupid than those 
who read nothing except that which is “improv- 
ing.’’ If a sage can find sufficient mental recrea- 
tion in Hafiz, Plotinus, Hindoo mythology, and 
ethics,—it is well for the Sage. But there are 
others who can recreate more effectually in “ Dan- 
iel Deronda,” or even “Miss Hitchcock’s Wed- 
ding Dress.” We have known persons of parts 
to find intellectual rest in a silly-bright story, telling 
about a set of rather vulgar Americans with whom 
they could not have spent half an hour without 
appealing to the heavenly powers for deliverance. 
such is the perversity of the human intellect. 

There is a large class of readers, however, who 
should be very careful about what they read: 
namely, readers who are also writers. We have 
heard of a man who declared that he never read 
anything but the very best literature—except the 
very worst. There is safety in extremes—as the 
man said who stood in the middle of the burning 
bridge. For a writer, nothing is so dangerous as 
to be intimate with mediocrity. A friend of ours, 
who is now in mid-career of a successful business 
life——a business life whose successes have been 
greatly due, by the way, to what may be called ap- 
plied imagination,—this friend of ours, in talking 
one day about literary style, confessed that, in his 
youth, after reading a lot of “ Paradise Lost,” he 
went to work and wrote page after page of blank 
verse that he would be hanged if you could tell 
from Milton’s. If he had had his poetry by him at 
the time, he would probably have found that he was 
mistaken as to the supposed close resemblance of 
style; but, in principle, he was not so far out after all. 
Milton, himself, would not have had such an excel- 
lent “literary style,” if he had not read some very 
good poetry written before his day. 

We have heard an artist say in looking over the 
sketches of Michael Angelo and Raphael—that it 
seemed possible to do /hat: there was a sim- 
plicity, an ease in the work which gave encourage- 
ment and hope—as well as inspiration. The work- 
manship of other great, though inferior masters, 
seemed more unattainable. The same thing is true 
in literature. It is not mere conceit that makes the 
young writer feel, when he reads Shakspere, and 
Dante, and Milton, and Wordsworth, that here is 
something that he can do. The time will come 
when his limitations will close down upon him; 
but his flight has been farther and higher by reason 
of this daring, yet reverent, sense of mastery and 
companionship. , 





THE test of a picture 1s the same as that of a piece 
of cloth. The question is, How does it wear? 
During the few weeks that an Academy exhibition 
is open, there is evidently not enough time for the 
conscientious critic to see this test fairly applied. 
The power of wear can only be judged, in such a 
case, relatively. The conscientious critic of the 
daily newspaper, when he is compelled, if not to 
“pronounce upon”’ an exhibition within a few hours 
of its opening,—at least to make public a number 








of first thoughts about a great many works of art, 
must, before the exhibition closes, read again those 
earlier criticisms with some touches of mortifica- 
tion, if not of remorse. Should his conscientious- 
ness be extreme, he may reflect, moreover, that if, 
instead of a new exhibition every year, the very 
same array should be presented annually, his an- 
nual criticisms, reflecting his own growth, his own 
experience with these very paintings, would be in 
little danger of monotony. 

The amount of pleasure to be derived from any 
particular exhibition of the Academy depends in 
great measure upon the expectation with which we 
visit it. We have already spoken of the confusion 
in many minds with regard to art and artists. While 
the penny-a-liner in literature is not classed among 
authors, the mere reporter and penny-a-liner in art 
is called an artist, and his pictures are hung in the 
same exhibition with those, for instance, of William 
Page. We do not, of course, mean to deny that 
there are, legitimately enough, various grades in art; 
but, below all the legitimate grades, we find (to bor- 
row again a literary illustration) a lot of police notes, 
puns, and scientific or news items. In every exhibi- 
tion, the walls of the Academy will be found sprink- 
led with such irrelevant matter as this—sometimes 
the work of its own members—sometimes that of 
outside contributors. We are not among those who 
would have, under any circumstances, the paintings 
of an Academician excluded—if for no other reason, 
because every atrocity there displayed from the hand 
of one who signs his name with an “N. A.” is a 
warning to the institution to keep the standard of 
membership above the reach of the vulgar. 

It should also be remembered that the larger part 
of the wall-space will inevitably be occupied by the 
work of men of no genius. It is unreasonable to 
expect a genius in every painter who exhibits at any 
particular exhibition. Hundreds of books have been 
published in this country during the past twelve 
months; in how many of them have you felt the 
glow of the sacred fire? You can count on your 
fingers,—one hand will almost suffice. We are not 
wrong in demanding genius; it is the only thing 
that is interesting; it is the only thing that lasts. 
We are only unreasonable if we expect to discover 
the divine seal on five hundred and sixty-eight 
“works of art,” instead of on half a dozen. 

The exhibition now open has some points of 
great interest. We trust we are not too sanguine in 
thinking that there are indications _here, as well as 
elsewhere, of a revival in American art. We know 
how soon disappointment is apt to follow any such 
hope as this; yet there ts not only an earnestness 
among the artists themselves,—especially and prin- 
cipally we mean among those who are beginning,— 
but on the part of the public there is a curiosity and 
a sympathy which are full of encouragement. 

A general review of the exhibition will not be 
attempted; it is proposed merely to mention some 
of the features which, in a number of tours of the 
galleries, have made the strongest and pleasantest 
impression upon the writer. Among the portraits, 
Mr. Page’s portrait of President Eliot is the most 
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commanding; you get the notion of a human being 
from a painting like this. It is a sign for the man 
himself, not for a portrait of the man: whereas 
in the case of most of the portraits here the artist 
has seemed to be trying mainly to produce some- 
thing that looks like a picture, instead of like a 
person. The background of this picture seems 
to be needlessly uninteresting, and the color is 
not pleasing. The full-length portrait of a boy 
and another of agirl, by Frank D. Millet, are 
strong and serious works,—the painter evidently 
caring more for characterization than for mere orna- 
ment. These are certainly the most important 
portraits by a young artist exhibited this year. 
There is great sincerity, also, and a feeling both for 
color and character in the head of an “ Italian 
Girl,” by William Sartain, and a “ Portrait Study,” 
by Frank Lathrop,—two pictures having these qual- 
ities in common, though not alike in method. The 
portrait by Oliver Lay is the best example of the 
work of this artist we have seen; it is painted with 
great single-mindedness, and has much more charm 
than usual,—for Mr. Lay has a method of painting 
which the Germans call ge/eckt ; he teases his pig- 
ments till they lose their freshness. There is a 
bright little picture of a child by D. Fredericks, 
in the corridor, that has a very attractive, flower-like 
quality. A charcoal head, by E. H. Bartol, is 
remarkable for delicacy and simplicity of drawing ; 
it shows an understanding, more rarely seen than 
might be supposed, of the distinction between the 
art of drawing and that of painting or modeling. 

To pass from portraits to figure subjects, in Wins- 
low Homer’s five pieces we find clearly marked 
this powerful and origina] painter’s excellences and 
limitations. There is hardly anything to redeem 
such a picture as “Over the Hills” (193); the figures 
of the girls are out of tone; there is no com- 
position, no harmony of color, the action is with- 
out interest, and what painters call the “values” 
are of no account. We never look for delicacy 
and subtlety in this artist; but he has his own 
view of nature: even at his worst, it is his own 
worst and not anybody’s else; and in his best 
we have a unique, beautiful, and vigorous art. In 
“A Fair Wind’ Homer /s at his best; the fresh 
salt breeze blows through the entire picture, and 
almost every quality found wanting in “Over the 
Hills,” here appears with full force. Eastman 


Johnson’s “ Husking Bee” is full of spirit and 
charm ; it is nature in its good cheer, and humanity 
happy and contented both in youth and old age. 
The natural look of this picture is partly accounted 
for by that effect of gray, quiet sky above, and strong 
“local color” below, so characteristic of the fall, 
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and so strangely reversing the usual pictorial rule : 
the scene is, so to speak, lit up from below. D. R. 
Knight’s “French Washerwomen” is well-com- 
posed and remarkably well drawn—though thin and 
cold in color. 

Take it all in all, the most striking picture in the 
South Room, the one that first attracts the eye, and 
that holds it long by reason of its force, its freshness, 
and the purity of its color, is Maria R. Oakey’s “A 
Woman Serving.”” There is something unsatisfac- 
tory about the drawing; but, even in drawing, it 
compares favorably with the work of most of our 
well-known figure painters, and, as nearly the first 
picture of a young artist, it gives unusual promise. 

Why should McEntee cease giving us his “one 
picture,” so called,—if, with all its variations of 
time and place, the charge should hold good that 
it zs but one,—while this one has so much of the 
poetry of nature in it, so much that is refined, and 
gentle, and accordant with our own cherished mem- 
ories of winter or autumn in the country? Any one, 
we should think, must be pleasantly impressed with 
the pictures exhibited by Mr. R. Swain Gifford and 
Mr. Colman, with William Hart’s sketchy “Group 
of Cows,” Charles A, Fiske’s “ Landscape” (264), 
and Mr, Ryder’s little gem of a “Cattle Piece,” — 
fine in action, beautiful in tone, and with such pearly 
transparency of sky. Homer Martin’s landscapes 
look as if each one were a fresh attempt to reproduce 
effects in nature, and not the mere result of recipes ; 
he has given with no little success the dewy atmos- 
phere, and suffused light of “Morning in the 
Woods.” . The picture is so conventional in compo- 
sition, that one does not discover, immediately, how 
good it is in other respects. But the landscape of this 
exhibition to which we return with ever-renewed and 
ever-increasing enjoyment, is La Farge’s “ New 
England Pasture Land.’’ It does not need that 
those familiar with the technicalities of painting 
should tell us of the difficulties here met and almost 
miraculously overcome; of separation of planes, of 
the diffusion of light, the exquisite sense of atmos- 
phere, the purity and depth of color, the strength 
and delicacy, the accuracy and the reticence of draw- 
ing: we /ee/ the result of ali these, and we recog- 
nize, besides, a spirituality, an intensity of mood, and 
a vital and typical truth; truth, that is, not only to 
the very landscape here so minutely and marvelously 
portrayed, but to the aspect of general nature of 
which this is a memorable presentation. For we 
feel that the artist has here preserved just such 
a type of out-door nature as we find embodied of 
| human nature in some old marble like the Venus 
of Milo, or the Theseus. In 4ind, we mean; how 
far in degree also, only time can tell. 
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How to See New York. 


MANY visitors to the Centennial Exhibition will 
extend their journey to New York, and not a few, in 
the absence of available friends or other resource than 
the guide-books, will be anxious to know what there 
is forthem to see. We will try to help them along 
with a few brief hints, that may enable them to go 
home with a better knowledge of the metropolis than 
many residents can claim. 

First, then, buy a good map. The city is so regu- 
larly subdivided by avenues and streets, that any 
part can be easily reached by horse-cars, the uniform 
fare by which, except on two lines, is five cents. 
Broadway and the principal avenues, numbered from 
one to eleven, run generally north and south, and 
are intersected by “cross-town” streets, running 
east and west, and numbered from one up, except in 
the lower part of the city, where each street has a 
different name. 

The bewildering confusion a stranger experiences 
in the incoherent alleys and by-ways of Europe are 
thus obviated here, and if you know on which street, 
and between which avenues, the place you seek is 
located, you can reach it afoot or by conveyance with 
little difficulty. 

“Tf you wish to have a just notion of the magni- 
tude of a city,” says Boswell, “ you must not be sat- 
isfied with seeing its great streets and squares, but 
must survey the innumerable little lanes and courts.” 
But as early impressions influence later ones, it 
may be desirable that the stranger should see the 
handsomest parts first. 

For this purpose start at the south end of the 
island just below the foot of Broadway, from 
Battery Park, which looks out upon the Har- 
bor and fortifications. Here is Castle Garden, 
the old-time opera-house in which Jenny Lind 
sang, famous now as the depot from which the 
thousands of newly arrived emigrants are forwarded 
to their destinations in all parts of the Union. 
Mondays and Wednesdays are the best for seeing 
it, and permission may be obtained from officers on 
the ground. 

Broadway branches at its foot into Whitehall and 
State streets, and the small inclosed garden at the 
junction, “ Bowling Green,” once contained an eques- 
trian statue of George the Third, which was destroyed 
by the Sons of Liberty. The locality is full of historic 
interest, as will be seen by a reference to the articles 
on “ New York in the Revolution,” published in the 
January and February numbers of this magazine. 

A little way above Bowling Green, on Broadway, 
its doors always open, is Trinity Church, nearly 
surrounded by a grave-yard full of interesting me- 
morials. The view from the steeple is particularly 
fine and on a clear day includes a large part of the 
city, the entire Harbor and Bay, a glimpse of the 
Ocean, the East and North (7. ¢. Hudson) Rivers, 
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Wall street 


Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken. 
enters Broadway at a right angle nearly opposite the 
church, and, with its tributaries, Broad street and 
Nassau street, is celebrated for its banks and brokers. 
Here, among other fine buildings, are located the 
Custom-House, the Treasury, the Clearing-House, 
and the Gold and Stock Exchange, the latter being 
supplied with a strangers’ gallery, to which entrance 
may be obtained between the hours of ten and three, 
and from which an exhilarating insight is obtained 
of the traffic in valuable paper. 

Proceeding up Broadway, you will pass many mag- 
nificent insurance buildings, including the Equitable, 
one of the highest, from the roof of which you can 
look down upon the whole city ; conveyance by ele- 
vators and admission from the janitor without 
charge. Two blocks still farther up is the eight- 
story building of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; admission to the roof, by elevator, free. 
Broadway and its confluent streets, above and below, 
swarm with traffic, which at this point culminates 
about noon each day in a confusion of vehicles and pe- 
destrians which even London Bridge cannot surpass. 

A few blocks farther north on Broadway are 
the new Post-Office, a showy granite building, 
and the City Hall Park, containing the City Hall, 
Tweed’s expensive Court-House, etc. Running 
along the east side of this Park is the great news- 
paper street, Park Row: here, with those of 
many weeklies and other periodicals, are the offices 
of the “Herald,” the “Times,” the “ Tribune,” the 
“World,” the “Sun,” the “ Mail,” the“ Daily News,” 
and the “ Staats-Zeitung.” The “ Evening Post”’ is 
situated in a new building at the corner of Fulton 
street and Broadway. Pleasure-seekers are much out 
of place in newspaper offices, but if you happen to have 
a friend on the staff, he may, as an especial favor, show 
you the mechanical part of the production of a great 
daily. The Governor’s Room in the City Hall, open 
to visitors, contains some interesting historical 
paintings, and the old Astor House at the corner of 
Vesey street and Broadway, is a reminder of many 
social and political celebrities. 

Between the City Hall and Union Square, two 
miles higher up, is an unbroken line, on both sides, 
of wholesale and retail warehouses, built in nearly 
every style of architecture, and varying in size 
from a building covering an entire block, to an 
old two-story dwelling with the lower front con- 
verted into a plate-glass show-window. At the 
corner of Chambers street is the enormous whole- 
sale house of A. T. Stewart & Co. The retail store 
of this firm covers the block between Ninth and 
Tenth streets, and Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
The principal hotels below Tenth street are the St. 
Nicholas, the Grand Central, and the New York. 
In the vicinity of Astor Place and Broadway a large 
number of book-sellers and publishers are congre- 


gated. 
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Of late years the retail trade has concentrated 
between Eighth and Thirty-fourth streets, and 
scores of imposing buildings are devoted to it. At 
Fourteenth street Broadway debouches into Union 
Square, the center of which is laid out as a park, and 
a very pretty little park it is. Passing under its 
sheltering trees, and glancing at Tiffany’s on the 
left, and the Union Square Hotel, the West- 
moreland and the Everett House on the right, 
you again reach the main thoroughfare, which, 
at Twenty-third street, intersects Fifth Avenue, and 
expands into Madison Square. On the west side of 
the Square is the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the St. James 
Hotel, the Albemarle Hotel and the Hoffman 
House, which are nearly all built of marble. On 
the east side are the Union League Club and some 
large brown-stone residences. The north and south 
sides are formed by Twenty-sixth and Twenty-third 
streets. A little farther up are the Gilsey House, the 
Grand Hotel, the Coleman and Sturtevant houses, the 
first two being conspicuous for their size and orna- 
mental architecture. You have now come about three 
miles from the Battery, and Broadway continues 
for another mile, but in furtherance of the design 
to see the best side of the city first, you will do well 
to turn down Thirty-fourth street to the east. At the 
north-west corner of Thirty-fourth street and Fifth 
Avenue is the marble house of the late A. T. Stewart, 
and at the corresponding corner of Thirty-fourth 
street and Madison Avenue is the home of one of 
the Astors. The next block on the street turns into 
Park Avenue, and from the corner a view is obtained 
of another of the enormous structures with which 
Mr. Stewart has placed the imprint of his wealth 
upon the city—the building intended as a hotel for 
working-women. Park Avenue is full of handsome 
residences, and ends at Forty-second street, opposite 
the Grand Central depot. 

Now turn eastward one block, and go down Lex- 
ington Avenue to Twenty-third street. This will 
bring you close to the southern terminus of Madison 
Avenue, which leads directly to Central Park, and 
for a distance of two miles is lined with fine resi- 
dences. Then visit the Park itself, which is always 
beautiful. Carriages may be hired at the entrances, 
and a line of conveyances makes the round of the 
Park for a small amount. In returning take Fifth 
Avenue, the Belgravia of America, which has the 
characteristic of the best West-End London streets. 

Adopting this itinerary, you will travel for ten 
miles continuously through substantial avenues with- 
out seeing a sign of poverty or squalor, enormous 
wealth and magnificence being apparent everywhere. 
Simplicity of the democratic order has abdicated in 
favor of fashion, and the foreign visitor who lands on 
our shores expecting to find any distinctively repub- 
lican qualities in the externals of metropolitan life 
will be surprised at the long lines of carriages, with 
liveried footmen and escutcheoned panels, that wind 
through the principal streets. 

To many, however, the most interesting side of 
New York will be, not in the congeries of brown- 
stone houses and marble stores, but in the poorer 
and quainter districts. The Bowery, the great east 
VoL. XII.—18. 





side thoroughfare, and its confluents, deserve as 
much attention as Broadway or Fifth Avenue. 

If possible, enlist the services of a policeman off 
duty, who will much facilitate your explorations, 
though he is not indispensable. Indeed, the writer’s 
experience is, that a stranger may venture into the 
lowest quarter of the city without much fear of 
assault or insult. But there is a vast amount of 
comfort, and scarcely any expense, in having a police- 
man for a guide. 

The Bowery ends in Chatham Square on the 
south, from which you had better start. In the 
immediate neighborhood are the notorious Five 
Points, Baxter street, and Donovan’s Lane, which, 
besides affording an insight into the most degraded 
state of tenement life, are peculiarly interesting as the 
retreat of a Chinese colony and the location of sev- 
eral opium dens, which rival in horrors the pictures 
of like places drawn by Dickens in “ Edwin Drood.” 
In the same neighborhood is the Grand Duke Thea- 
ter, a cellar in which extraordinary dramatic per- 
formances take place at certain seasons, the actors 
and audience principaliy comprising newsboys, boot- 
blacks, and crossing sweepers. The immediate 
neighborhood of the Five Points is, as is well known, 
greatly improved in architecture, manners and morals. 

Proceeding northward along the Bowery, the best 
time for seeing which is between the hours of six 
and twelve on Saturday nights, you soon reach the 
Old Bowery Theater, with its whitewashed classic 
facade, once a fashionable resort, and now the home 
of cheap though not demoralizing melodrama. The 
gallery (admission fifteen cents) 1s crowded every 
night with a mixed audience of street Arabs, who 
demonstrate their approval and displeasure in the 
most emphatic manner, and enter into the spirit of the 
play with the greatest earnestness. Next door to the 
theater is the Atlantic Beer Garden, admission free, in 
which about two thousand Germans are seen nightly 
drinking lager beer to the tune of the “ Watch on the 
Rhine.” Nothing seriously offends the moral sense 
at either place. Other beer gardens, concert 
saloon “ dives,” with gaudy entrances, pawnbrokers’ 
shops and costumers’ stores, at which fancy cos- 
tumes and dress coats may be hired for a night or a 
week, predominate among the buildings on each 
side of the way. The curb-stones are lined with the 
itinerant venders of all sorts of commodities. 

The Bowery in many parts has a foreign aspect. 
Turning down Grand street, and walking four 
blocks east to Allen street, you will enter a region 
distinctively Teutonic in all its characteristics. What 
may be called the French quarter lies on the west 
side of the city, between Amity, Canal, Wooster, 
and Mercer streets. Between Rivington and Hous- 
ton streets, in Willett street, on the east side, is a col- 
ony of rag-pickers, among whom the writer once found 
an old man who had been a servant of Washington 
Irving, and was full of reminiscences of that author. 

Of the public institutions to be seen, the most 
interesting and extensive are those on Blackwell’s, 
Ward’s, and Randall’s Islands, in the East River. 
They include penitentiary, work-house, reforma- 





tory, hospital, and nursery. Cards of admission 
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may be obtained from the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Correction, whose office is at the corner of 
Eleventh street and Third Avenue. A steamer 
leaves the foot of Twenty-sixth street for the islands 
at 10 A. M. daily. Bellevue Hospital, under the same 
control, is also at the foot of Twenty-sixth street. 
Attached to it are the dissecting-rooms of Bellevue 
Medical College, into. which visiting physicians 
may be introduced by students, and the Morgue, 
which is open from sunrise to sunset. There are 
twenty-six other hospitals, prominent among which 
are St. Luke’s, at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth street, and the Roosevelt, at the corner 
of Ninth Avenue and Fifty-eighth street. 

The head-quarters of the various home and foreign 
missions are in the Bible House, between Third and 
Fourth Avenues and Eighth and Ninth streets. 
About twenty-five religious or reformatory socie- 
ties are grouped in the same building. Immediately 
opposite is the Cooper Union, with its extensive 
reading-rooms, library, pictures, etc., open from 9 
A. M, to 10 B. M. 

Among other institutions worth visiting are the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, corner of William and 
Chambers streets ; the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, No. 155 Worth street; the Institution for the 
Blind, at the corner of Thirty-fourth street and 
Ninth Avenue; the Sheltering Arms, a very pic- 
turesque home for neglected children, Tenth Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street ; 
the Girls’ Lodging House, 27 St. Mark’s Place; 
the Home for Little Wanderers, a refuge and 
school for poor children, No. 40 New Bowery; the 
Sailors’ Home and Shipping Exchange, No. 190 
Cherry street; Business Woman’s Home, No. 222 
Madison street, and the Home of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, No. 110 Second Avenue. The stranger will 
be admitted to these any afternoon, and information 
concerning them and other charities will be supplied 
by Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, city missionary, No. 50 
Bible House. 

The American Geographical Society, with a fine 
collection of works of travel, is located in the Cooper 
Union, and the New York Historical Society, with 
a valuable historical library, museum, etc., is located 
in Second Avenue, at the corner of Eleventh street; 
an introduction by a member is necessary to secure 
admittance. The building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at the corner of Twenty-third 
street and Fourth Avenue, contains a library, read- 
ing-room and reception-room, free admittance to 
which is cordially granted to visitors. The principal 
free library is the Astor, in Lafayette Place, which 
is open in summer from 9 A. M. to § P. M. The 
Mercantile and Society Libraries, both near here— 
the former in Astor, and the latter in University 
Place—are open to none except members. 

Many churches are closed during the summer, and 
those open are usually announced in Saturday’s 
papers. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Four- 
teenth street near Sixth Avenue, which contains one 
of the finest collections of pictures in America, is 
open daily, except Sunday, from Io A. M. till § P. M.; 
the admission is free on Mondays and Thursdays; 











on other days it is twenty-five cents. Fine art col- 
lections can also be seen, free of charge, at Goupil’s, 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-second street ; 
Schaus’s, No. 749 Broadway, and Snedicor’s, on 
Fifth Avenue, between Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third streets. 

There are many social clubs in New York con- 
ducted on the London plan, introduction to which 
can only be obtained through a member. The thea- 
ters are advertised in the daily papers. The most 
imposing are the Academy of Music, Booth’s, the 
Fifth Avenue, the Grand Opera House, Wallack’s, 
the Union Square, and the Lyceum ; but the regular 
season closes at most of them early in June, and 
performances after that are not criterions of the 
usual standard of entertainment furnished. 

No one who comes from the interior should miss 
seeing one of the great ocean steamers which ply 
between Liverpool, Glasgow and New York. Adver- 
tisements of the different lines will be found in the 
newspapers, and the local agents are usually very 
willing to issue cards of admittance to strangers. 
The steamers are seen at their best on the afternoon 
before sailing. The largest are the “Scythia” and 
“Bothnia,” of the Cunard line; the “City of Berlin’”’ 
and “City of Richmond,” of the Inman line; the 
“Germanic and Britannic,” of the White Star line; 
the “Spain” and “ Egypt,” of the National line ; 
the “Anchoria’’ and “ Alsatia,’’ of the Anchor line, 
and the “ State of Indiana,’’ of the State line. Indeed, 
a tour of the entire water-front, which may be seen 
from the platforms of the “ Belt-line” cars, will amply 
repay the stranger who is only used to the ways of 
inland transportation. 

Country people will take great interest, of course, 
in the markets, and though the only one deserving 
notice architecturally—the Manhattan,—is closed, 
both the Washington, at the foot of Barclay street, 
and the Fulton, at the foot of Fulton street, east, 
surpass the celebrated Covent Garden in the variety 
and richness of their wares, which include the fruits 
of the tropics, the game of the prairies, and the finest 
dairy produce of the Eastern States. The whole- 
sale fish-market is directly opposite the Fulton, and 
early in the morning whole fleets of fishing vessels 
arrive and discharge their cargoes into curious float- 
ing tanks in the rear of the building. 


Rural Topics. 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 

GARDEN DECORATION.—By the middle of May, 
in an extensive range of this country, the ground is 
usually warm enough for garden planting, and can 
easily be made rich and mellow,—conditions neces- 
sary before setting out bedding or foliaged plants 
in the open ground with any assurance of success. 
There is no place where cultivated taste and trained 
skill are more evident than in cutting out garden 
walks and flower beds, and planting them to pro- 
duce the best effect, both in grace of outline and 
harmony of color. Complicated designs, especially 
in small places, seldom give satisfaction. The chief 
objects to be attained in garden decoration are sim- 
plicity of purpose, and proportion and harmony with 
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the surroundings. In all instances, avoid as much 
as possible rigid lines and abrupt angles. Graceful 
forms are always bounded by curved lines, although 
curved lines are net always graceful, but become 
serious blemishes when carelessly drawn. It is an 
error to plant trees, shrubs, or flowering plants at 
regular intervals, or at corresponding positions on 
each side of the carriage-way, walks, or paths; the 
effect is always harsh and unnatural. This regu- 
larity in planting is at variance with all that is 
beautiful in modern gardening, and should be stu- 
diously avoided, and corrected if possible where it 
exists. Trees or shrubs, when planted on the lawn, 
should not be crowded, nor near enough to one 
another to destroy their outline, nor so placed as to 
obstruct desirable views; while, at the same time, 
pleasant effects and agreeable surprises may easily 
be produced by concealing terminal lines or the 
extent of the lawn, by the use of trees, shrubs, and 
climbing vines. Some of these vines are rapid 
growers, and their rich and abundant foliage may 
give great variety and picturesqueness to the lawn 
or garden, and may serve as screens to hide un- 
sightly objects. No decorations, however expen- 
sive or elaborate, will appear to the best advantage 
in the absence of neatness. The grass plats must 
be closely trimmed, and, above all, the walks and 
paths kept clean and firm throughout the summer. 
Ragged edges, or stray weeds or grass in the walks, 
greatly detract from the general appearance. 

The following lists will be found to embrace 
most desirable varieties for lawnand garden planting : 

HarDy SHRUBS.—Double Flowering Almond, 
white and red; Altheas, in sorts; Deutzia, double 
flowering; Deutzia Gracilis; Deutzia Fortuna; For- 
sythia; Hydrangea Paniculata Grandifiora extra; 
Philadelphus, Snowball, Spireas, in sorts (all fine) ; 
Weigelias, in sorts. 

Harby HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—Dielytra Spec- 
tabilis; Perennial Phlox, in great variety; Campa- 
nula, Spirea Japonica, Paonias, Hollyhocks, etc., etc. 

BEDDING PLANTS.—For summer flowers, Fuch- 
sias, Geraniums, Gladiolus, Heliotropes, Lobelias, 
Nievembergia, Petunias, Salvias, Sweet Alyssum, in 
variety; Verbenas, Roses, Tea and Monthly; 
Pansies, Feverfew, and Ageratum. 

PLANTS FOR FOLIAGE.—Achyranthus, Alternan- 
tera, Cannas, Centaurea, Coleus, Gnaphalium, 
Caladium, etc. 

CHOICE CLIMBERS.—For summer, Cobea Scan- 
dens, Maurandia, Laphospermum, Akebia Quinnata, 
hardy Bignonia, Clematis, in great variety; Wiste- 
rias and Honeysuckles, in sorts. 

From this comparatively limited assortment, the 
amateur can select such varieties to start with as 
his space will admit of, and, from year to year, in- 
crease the number and kinds without any danger of 
exhausting the list. Another and important matter 
to consider is, that, to thrive, flowers need a rich, 
light, mellow, and fresh soil, and it is only when 
planted under such favorable conditions in a south- 
ern or south-eastern exposure, that the plants will 
make a rank growth and bloom freely through the 
season. 





MULCHING STRAWBERRIES.—In strawberry cult- 
ure the soil must be rich and mellow prior to plant- 
ing; the weeds and grass must be kept out of the 
beds the first season, and there should be no dis- 
turbance of the ground near the roots, at any time 
in the spring of the second year, before the fruit is 
ripe. From the time the blossoms come out until 
the fruit is matured, strawberries require a great 
deal of moisture.. If, from any cause, this moisture 
of the soil is cut off even for a short time, the yield 
as well as the size of the fruit will be materially 
reduced. In a climate like ours, where we are sub- 
ject to long droughts, it is of the utmost importance 
to guard against such contingencies. The most 
simple, practical, and inexpensive way of doing 
this is by “ mulching,” or covering the ground be- 
tween the rows, and among the “stools,” with salt 
marsh hay or straw. This can be done any time 
through the month of May, and will always repay 
liberally for the outlay. When the mulching mate- 
rial—salt hay, straw, or pine hay—is plenty, it may 
be put on a couple of inches in thickness, no 
injury resulting from the quantity. The muleh 
answers a double purpose—of keeping the ground 
moist, cool, and of even temperature, and at the same 
time preserving the fruit clean and free from sand 
and grit, of which there is sure to be much in the 
fruit when the beds are left without it. By running 
the mulching material through a hay-cutter, the 
labor of putting it on is greatly lessened, especially 
if the rows and plants are close together. The 
mistake is often made of using fresh hay as a 
mulch on strawberries, which results in giving a 
first-class “set” in grass that will choke the vines. 

TREE PLANTING.—In a country like ours, where 
large trees and extensive forests are, or at least have 
been, very abundant in almost every section, and 
the general custom has been to destroy either by the 
axe or fire, it is not difficult to account for the 
national apathy about forest-tree planting, either for 
pleasure or profit. There have been of late years a 
few exceptions to the rule, where State authorities 
have offered inducements to farmers and land own- 
ers to plant trees on a large scale, and these offers 
have met with some degree of success. Every now 
and then, some far-sighted economist becomes 
alarmed at this general waste of our best forests, 
and tries hard to awaken public interest in the sub- 
ject, but up te this time with little success; for, in 
such instances, the scheme is usually too large, and 
the whole soon tumbles to the ground. But, with 
road and shade-tree planting, the good work goes 
on with more promising results. There is, however, 
plenty of room for improvement, and some of our 
native deciduous trees would add a great charm to 
many a barren country road or village street, and 
would, without doubt, even prove a pecuniary suc- 
cess. Mr. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut, has drawn atten- 
tion to this subject in his own State, by offering cash 
prizes amounting to $200 for the encouragement of 
tree-planting this Centennial year, by teachers and 
scholars of the public schools of Connecticut. The 
sum of one dollar is offered to any teacher or pupil 
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in public or private school, who will plant, or cause 
to be planted, five trees, not less than nine feet in 
height, of either elm, ash, maple, white oak, or wal- 
nut; the trees to be planted on the school grounds, 
road, or street; the prize to be awarded on the 
receipt of a certificate that the trees are living on 
August 1, 1876. It is to be hoped that others may 
follow this example, making the restriction as to 
height seven instead of nine feet. In this connec- 
tion, it would be a step forward if some one or more 
persons would offer inducements to the scholars of 
public schools to plant tree-seeds of this year’s 
growth. Persons not familiar with the best meth- 
ods of raising shade-trees from seeds, will find 
timely and explicit directions in these columns. 
P. T. Q 

Norte.—Correspondence in regard to rural topics 
from the readers of these papers will receive the 
attention of the writer. 


The Uses of Change. 

THERE are one or two mistakes in the manage- 
ment of house and children which are oftenest made 
in notably “ well-ordered Christian families,” espe- 
cially in those living in the country, or in quiet inland 
towns, where they are exposed to little friction with 
the outside world. The first is a hatred of change. 
The Squire and his wife married late perhaps ; but, 
in any case, have hardened and settled down into cer- 
tain admirable habits before the young people arrive 
at their teens. They cannot understand why these 
old ways should not be always admirable; nor why, 
when the old waysare suited to their own middle-age, 
like any well-woven comfortable garment, they are 
heavy iron yokes and bonds to uproarious Tom, and 
even to gentle Susy. For example, the same dishes 
appear on the table the year round; mother cannot 
guess why father and the boys relish even an ill- 
cooked meal away from home, and have no appetite 
for the everlasting beef and apple pie, or mutton 
hash, which she gives them from January until 
December. She is her own seamstress too, most 
probably, and cuts and trims the girls’ dresses and 
boys’ coats after some occult designs of her own. 
The more devout she is, or separated by high 
thoughts or past sorrows from worldly affairs, the 
more trivial do such matters appear to her, and the 
less likely is she to sympathize with Jenny’s pangs 
as the girls giggle at her queer polonaise, or Ted’s 
rage of mortification as the boys pursue him with 
yells of “ Shoot the hat!” 








We should live above our clothes or food, she 
wisely says, not seeing that she is willfully making 
clothes and food the objects of importance and perpet- 


ual uneasy anxiety to her children. She is slow, too, 
to perceive any necessity for change in her habits of 
visiting or receiving visits. Jenny and Ted yawn 
through the monthly sewing circle, or the tea-drink- 
ings, where the doctrine of election, or the iniquities 
of ancient popes, are freely discussed; but it is a 
long time before their mother yields to their demand 
for tea-drinkings or circles of their own. It seldom 
occurs, too, to this class of parents that the minds 
of their children require absolute change of place, 
range of thought, and companions. Travel is the 
very last way in which the average farmer will spend 
money for his family. If somebody has to go to the 
county town to invest his savings, or sell his wheat, 
and his oldest son can be trusted, well and good ; 
that is enough “outing” for the boy, and the 
old man prefers to sit in his own chimney corner, 
and wants no wider view than his own fields. If 
he were told that the fire-side, from sheer monotony, 
had become hateful to his children, and the home- 
hills an intolerable wall which barred them from 
the unknown world, he would declare them either 
insane or under the dominion of the devil. The 
boys usually manage to find their way out to the 
world ; but unless the girls marry, they are stranded 
on the barren beach of home. Nobody who does 
not know what life is in this class of farm or village 
houses can imagine how barren a home may be. 
There are at this day thousands of single, middle- 
aged women in the West or South to whom the sea 
or mountains, or the sea-board cities, are as vague 
and desirable objects of longing as heaven itself. 
They live with their mothers perhaps, who are affec- 
tionate and tender, but who never guessed at the 
restless discontent which might have been satisfied 
by a few short, inexpensive journeys. It would be 
worth while for every mother who reads SCRIBNER 
to consider whether much of the irritability, the 
crossness, the languor of body and soul, which she 
complains of in herself and her children, is not due 
simply to the monotony of home, and whether it 
would not be wise to cut down the outlay on dress 
and food and spend the money in car-fare. There 
is no such educator as travel, no such medicine 
for nervous diseases, and no speedier way to quiet 
that restless, vagabond blood which every observant 
mother has discovered in both her boys and 


girls. 
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Wells’s “Joseph and his Brethren." * 
It is with admiration and amazement that we lay 


this book down—admiration for the lofty and self- | 


contained genius which penned it, amazement at the 
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total neglect it has suffered from the hands of English 
critics and readers. How is it possible that a dra- 
matic poem of such extraordinary power, of such 
singular excellence of diction, of such masterly 
beauty, should have sunk into oblivion for a half 
century until resurrected by Mr. Swinburne? We 
are apt to answer such questions hastily. Our first 
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duty is that of gratitude to the poet who has insight 
enough to value Charles Wells at his right standard, 
and magnanimity enough to bring out of obscurity 
a brother bard. 

For it cannot be an envious nature which wants 

the world to read the poetry of another man, who, 
if that ignoble word were allowable in the case, 
proves as dangerous a rival as the author of “ Joseph 
and his Brethren.” Mr. Swinburne gallantly 
says: “Only once before had such a character as 
that of the heroine been given with supreme suc- 
cess, and only by him who has given all things 
rightly, in whom there was no shadow of imperfec- 
tion or failure. In the Cleopatra of Shakspere and 
in the Phraxanor of the present play there is the 
same imperious conscience of power by right of 
supreme beauty and supreme strength of will; the 
same subtle sweetness of speech; * * the same evi- 
dence of luxurious and patient pleasure found in all 
things sensually pleasant. * * * All women in 
literature, after these two, seem coarse or trivial 
when they touch on anything sensual; but in ¢heir 
passion there is nothing common or unclean.” 
_ Speaking generally, one can hardly do otherwise 
than acknowledge the justice of this criticism. There 
is a superb ease and wealth of literary power about 
the whole poem that makes one think at once of 
Shakspere. And this occurs not particularly in 
passages where the turn of phrase reminds one of 
Shakspere. Such passages occur, but the merit is 
too sustained, too general, the genius is too pro- 
found even to be hurt by such occasional likenesses. 
Wells is the only writer, not excepting Swinburne, 
in whom resemblances of that kind have appeared 
other than failings. And to think that there have 
not been a thousand critics in England to proclaim, 
any time these forty years, that here was a great 
poet! 

The term dramatic poem is a good one. The 
dramatic element is present in that remarkable form 
where long digressions and soliloquies impossible 
to the stage do not hem or perplex the stately flow 
of the play. We find Joseph and his brethren 
meeting before their tents in the Valley of Hebron, 
and are prepared and attuned by a beautiful pro- 
logue into the general state of feeling existing 
among Jacob’s sons. The character of Joseph is 
laid down at the start as a beautiful, imaginative 
one, too elevated and pure to suspect envy and 
malice in others. The atmosphere of the mountain- 
ous country, the breath of the shepherd life, is won- 
derfully lined in, touch after touch, without hesita- 
tion, without languor or weakness of any kind. The 
Ishmaelites with their caravan sound the transition 
tone to the heat and luxury of Egypt. Then comes 
the fiery, enervating scenes of Joseph’s temptation 
by Potiphar’s wife, given with a strength, and, even 
at this late day, with a novelty, which Shakspere 
would not disown. 

Examples of his use of Shaksperian words, if not 
of turns of thought, are not unfrequent. Perhaps 
in quotations they may appear more Shaksperian 
than they really are. Wells is great enough to use 
what words he pleases. Issachar says of Joseph: 





“ He feeds too well; 
ee Stee SS Sash, Se Se ond Se 
Whereof these fat and oil hts are bred; 
We'll purge them oe letting oth his thea, 
, knowing that he to sleep and dream 
Forget the stop, and let him bleed to death.” (P. 32.) 


In Egypt, Joseph tells the harvest-men : 


“Let them lose no sin 
Plenty sometimes proves coy, and i..o=. ‘a maid 
Who fears a waste because too easy won, 
Will frown and turn upon a or confidence. 
Then thriftless prodigals do think on orts, 
Envy your beggars and o’er-beat the straw, 
Where struggling grains are jewels.” (P. 197.) 


The characters of three or four of Jacob’s sons are 
well marked. Gentle Reuben is first crafty, and then, 
when he thinks the others have killed Joseph, ter- 
rible: 

“Surely, my brothers, you are not so bad, 


So bloody, so un y given, 


To — to paint your envy-chastd cheeks 
the deep crimson that sustains the life 
or him, your brother, and your father’s son! (P. 33.) 


JACOB, 
But ours are ungovern'd qualities, 
Liberal and unctuous as the dew from heaven: 
os ee me hope, and fear, and boundless love, 
hted watchfulness, and wakeful care, 
yer earful soundings in this dragon world, 
To find them easy footings to their graves.” (P. 8%.) 


All these may have a hint of Shakspere, but do 
not offend us nevertheless. It is not mere shell and 
imitation. Great passions and great thoughts seize 
on similar words for expression. Perhaps, as Mr. 
Swinburne says, the strongest passages are in the 
scenes between Joseph and Phraxanor, The sud- 
den turn in Potiphar’s guilty wife from love to fury, 
deserves all the praise he gives, and hardly calls for 
the apology he thinks necessary to make. The work 
is too powerful to let the trivial, hackneyed thought 
come up when the reader is in the full tide of the 
play. The cleanliness of the whole rendering is 
most admirable, and certainly very significant when 
admired by Mr. Swinburne. 

PHRAXANOR, 


“Thou hast no lord but me,—I am thy lord; 
And thou shalt find it too—fool that I was 
To stoop my stateliness to such a calf 
Because he about a ther’s hide. 
That is not blood which fainteth in thy veins 
But only infant milk. Thou minion! 
Bought up for di: ry with idle gold, 
How dar’st thou loo! = wink thy traitorous re: 
Much less to think, when I command thy will? 
Oh, impudence! to scorn a noble dame! 
Were’t not that royalty had kissed my hand, 
I'd surely strike thee 
JOSEPH. 
“Madam! be temperate. 
PHRAXANOR. 
“Who bade thee speak, impudent slave? beware! 
I'll have thee whipp’d.—Oh! I am mad to think 
That ever I should bring myself to scorn 
For such a stubborn minion as thou art. 
Ha!—thou mere shadow—wretched atomy !— 
Fill’d full of nothing—making a brave show, 
Like to a robe blown = the boastful wind— 
Thou worse than ice, for melts to the sun— 
Disgrace to Egypt and bes feverish air.” (P. 132.) 


And, farther on, Phraxanor says : 
“*Oh, fool! you tie a stone about your neck, 
And cross the yawning gulf upon a reed. 
Hark ! "tis the main roars hoarsely underneath.” (P. 144.) 
But one does not know where to begin or stop in 
quoting from so sustained a work. The action of 
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the play is very slow, almost similar to, and per- 
haps in some places slower than, the movement in 
the Greek tragedies. Now and then one hears 
chords like those Swinburne is fond of, but fond 
without temperance : 

PHRAXANOR. 


“Thou art like a beautiful and drowsy snake, 
Cold, and inanimate, and coil’d around 

Upon a bank of rarest sun-blown flowers. 

My eye shall be the renovating sun.” (P. 128.) 


But quotations cannot give an adequate idea of 
this extraordinary discovery of Mr. Swinburne’s. 
We heartily refer all readers to the book itself. 
The pleas for freedom from ordinary restraints, set 
forth with subtlety by Phraxanor, do not strike us as 
immoral in effect, but rather the reverse. The writer 
has such fast hold of himself and of the truth, that 
with all the reality which breathes in the character 
of Phraxanor there is no temptation to imitate her. 
Herein Wells differs radically from another great 
poet who must almost have been a contemporary. 


Byron’s wicked people impose themselves upon | 


young minds in a way which urges them toward 


various desires and passions. Not so with one who | 


must henceforth be ranked along with him among 
the great literary names of the nineteenth century. 


Morris's “‘ Zneids of Virgil."’* 


CONSIDERING the popularity of Virgil among the 
English and the Anglo-Americans, the small num- 
ber of complete translations of this poet into English 
is quite remarkable,—only Dryden and one or two 
others having even attempted a version of the 
“ Bucolics ” and “ Georgics,’’ as well as the “AZneid.” 
The latter, being the best known of the Mantuan 
poet’s works, has been most frequently translated ; 
but even this not so often as the “Iliad” of Homer. 
The first translation of the “Aineid” into anything 
like English was made by Gawain Douglas in 1512- 
13, just before he accompanied his unfortunate King, 
James IV., to the battle of Flodden. Gibbon, 
describing Boéthius and his times, says: “In his youth 
(A. D. 490) the studies of Rome were not totally 
abandoned. A ‘Virgil’ is now extant, corrected 
by the hand of a consul.” Perhaps a Scotch bishop, 
the son of an Earl of Angus (old Bell-the-Cat), 
may be considered, in the time of the Tudors, as the 
equivalent of a Roman Consul under Theodoric the 
Goth. Before Douglas’s “ XII Bukes of Eneados 
of the famose poet Virgill, translated out of Latyne 
verse into Scottish meter,’’ were printed in 1553, 
they had been widely circulated in manuscript, and 
had been read by Henry Howard (called the Earl 
of Surrey) among others; and this young English- 
man, a far better poet than the Scotch bishop, had 
begun a translation of his own, which he never lived 
to complete. Then came Phaer’s incomplete version 
(which Twyne finished) in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
then Ogilby’s translation in Cromwell’s time 
(Thomas atid having only translated the “Geor- 





*The A£ncids of Virgil. Done into English Verse. By 
William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 








gics’”’), and in 1697 Dryden published his version, 
which, all things considered, must still be regarded 
as the best. It was one of the last fruits of his 
genius, and it proceeded upon the only correct 
theory of poetic translation for the general reader, 
namely, that the work translated shall be made into 
an effectual vernacular poem. This feat Dryden 
achieved, though, in doing it, he inserted much that 
was never in Virgil’s mind. “Where I have 
enlarged,” he says, “I desire the false critics would 
not always think that those thoughts are wholly 
mine; but either they are secretly in the poet, or 
may be fairly deduced from him.” 

In 1735, Dr. Joseph Trapp published a translation, 
which is now only remembered by Dr. Johnson’s 
sneer, that it might continue to exist, “so long as it 
is the clandestine refuge of school-boys.” For this 
class, modern luxury has provided literal transla- 
tions, sent out by Bohn in England and Harper in 
America; so that poor Dr. Trapp is deprived even 
of his clandestine “excuse for being’”’ as a pony. A 
little after Trapp, but still in the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century, the Reverend Christopher Pitt 
made another translation of “Virgil,” supposed to 
be more faithful than Dryden’s. Had any living 
person really read Pitt, we might, perhaps, not be 
compelled to go upon supposition; at any rate, nei- 
ther Pitt’s version, nor another made in England 
about a hundred years ago, ever has supplanted 
Dryden’s; nor will the latest American version of 
the “Aineid,” by C. P. Cranch, do this. Sotheby, 
who might have done it well, did not attempt the 
work. 

Mr. William Morris comes to the work of trans- 
lating the “Aineid” (or “Aineids,” as he affectedly 
calls the twelve books), with higher claims than any 
one since Dryden. But he will first be compared, 
not with Dryden, but with Conington (who has 
made a spirited rendering of the poem into Walter 
Scott’s octosyllabics), and with Cranch. If he can 
bear this test, he will then be compared with him- 
self, writing original poems, such as his “ Jason” 
and his “Earthly Paradise.” High hopes were 
formed for the poet who could write such books as 
those, and the sweetness of his verse has been spe- 
cially praised. But it can hardly be said that he 
has turned Virgil into sweetness, or even into 
light. He has written good lines, and whole pas- 
sages that are forcible, in this new Virgil; but he 
has so far come under the dominion of an archaic 
literalness of rendering as to make hard reading out 
of what should be smooth and delightful. Thus in 
the famous dux femina facti passage in the first 
book, the story of Dido’s escape from Tyre, after 
seeing and hearing the ghost of Sychzus, is thus 
quaintly related : 

“Sore moved hereby did Dido straight her flight and friends 

prepare: 
Or Uhr hawel ‘ef the wench; mech chign ar sap hat dight 
They cored upon and lade with gold ; forth fare the treasures 


Of wretch Pygmalion o'er the sea, « seman Jirst therein.” 
(P. 14.) 


And again, in the same book, we find the couplet : 
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et Cotes; I snatched forth from the foe 
My Gods to aboard with me, a fame for heaven to 
know.” (P. xs.) 

If one remembers the original well in reading 
this, he will understand it; if not, it is a dark say- 
ing. Much better is the version of the montibus 
umbra passage : 

“Now while the rivers seaward run, and while the shadows 
stra 

O'er hollow hills, and while the pole the stars is pasturing 

Sull thine honor and thy name, still shall thy praise 
abide.” (P. 24.) 

This is literal, yet smooth, and makes the compli- 
ment as good in English as it is in Latin. Not so, 
however, with the list of saints in the “Elysian 
Fields.” 

they A in their country’s fight sword-wounded 
Lo, priests of holy life and chaste, while they in life had 
Le, "Gods loved poets, men who spake things worthy 

And ho bettered life earth -found 

And they howe deeds deft a p Ay men oa 
them by.” (P. 275.) 

Mr. Bryant, in eulogizing Dr. Howe at the Bos- 
ton memorial service in February, furnished a better 
translation of the passage, applying the last part to 
his friend, the philanthropist : 

“Patriots were there in freedom’s battles slain, 
Priests; whose long lives were closed without « stain, 


Bards worthy him who breathed the ’s mind, 
cenenene < ane Oe Sey See 
And lovers of our race; whose labors gave 


Their names a memory that defies the grave.” 
In that noble passage, too, so often quoted in its 
last two verses, 
He tibi erunt artes z imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superdos. 
Mr. Morris has fallen far short of the spirit of the 
original, and often says flat and laughable things, as 
thus : 
ay <4 I know, more tenderly may deat the breathing 
And better from the marble block bring living looks to pass ; 
Others may better plead the cause, may compass heaven's 
And mark it out, and tell the stars, their rising and their 


But thou, O Roman! look to it the folks of earth to sway, 

For this shall be thine ——— peace on the world to 

To spare the weak, to wear the proud by constant wei, t 
of war.” (P. 182.) 

This last line illustrates the necessity under which 
Mr. Morris often finds himself, of piecing out or 
padding in the concise phrase of Virgil. Dedel- 
lare superbos is one thing; “to wear the proud by 
constant weight of war” is quite another thing. So 
in the interview with Latinus in the seventh book, 
“Teucros’’ becomes “those Teucrian fellows,” and 
for “Placido ore” we have, “from his quiet mouth 
and grave.”’ (P. 192.) 

At Evander’s home 


“They see Gn beste Bey feeding wide, 
And lowing ae the Roman Courts “ 's 
shine,” (P. 229. 


which represent’s a s 


Romanogue foro, et lautis mugire Carinis. 
Here, in seeking to be concise, Morris fails to 
convey the contrast in Virgil’s line between the 
cattle-pasture of Evander and the splendid “ Keel 





Street” of Augustus, which “Carinz’s shine” 
does not recall to the unlearned reader. But per- 
haps the oddest result of this method of the trans- 
lator (to be literal, and line for line, if possible), 
appears in this version of socii consurgere tonsis, in 
the tenth book : 

“ His fellows rise together hard on every shaven tree 

Pa <7.) 

What, then, are the merits of this new version, 
which is neither so readable as Conington’s, nor so 
romantic as Mr. Morris’s own poems, nor so per- 
manently a part of English literature as is Dryden's 
translation, which Pope declared to be the noblest 
ever made in any language? In the first place, Mr. 
Morris has given a laboriously faithful rendering of 
the English into such English as it pleases him to 
use. He understands his author, which is much to 
say, even of a poet so universally read as Virgil; for 
the placid felicity of well-chosen words in the 
“Eneid” often disguises obscure and far-reaching 
meanings, which scholars have been expounding for 
fourteen centuries, at least, or ever since Macrobius 
and Servius tried their skill thereat. In putting 
these meanings into English verse, Mr. Morris, like 
Mr. Longfellow in his translation of Dante, has 
been more careful about the sense than about the 
structure or melody of the verse; but he has not, 
like Mr. Longfellow, chosen a good meter for his 
use. It may be said that Chapman used the same 
for his Homer, but then Chapman had a prodigious 
vigor and variety in his fancy, and was less fettered 
by the meter he had chosen than modern poets are. 
In Mr. Morris’s hands this fourteen-syllable verse 
grows monotonous, as is almost inevitable. But 
the hexameter of Virgil is seldom monotonous; it 
adapts itself readily, like the blank verse of Shak- 
spere and Milton, or perhaps more exactly like that 
of Tennyson, to all the necessities of the long narra- 
tion. In this meter of his, however, Mr. Morris 
does manage to tell the story well, after one becomes 
versed in his dialect and reconciled to his quaint- 
ness. There is even an antiquarian and etymologi- 
cal flavor about this dialect, which indicates the 
scholarship of the translator, and makes it attractive 
to students. And the great favor with which the 
book has been received in England and America 
may give it a permanent hold upon those who read 
translations from the Latin at all,—a much smaller 
number than we sometimes imagine. 


Life of Norman Macleod.* 

THERE is no book so good as one that has a real 
man for its subject. If this were only the life of 
Dr. Macleod, the popular minister of Barony Parish, 
one of Her Majesty’s chaplains, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and Dean of the Most Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Thistle, we should not care much for 
it. It is not for the “Convener of the Ifdia Mis- 
sion,” the Editor of “Good Words,’’ the “ Pope of 
Scotland,” that we care. It does not require a great 
man to be a great ecclesiastic. But here at least we 

* Life of Norman Macleod, D. D. By his Brother, Donald 


Macleod, B. A. In two vols. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 
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have a great man, whether we consider him in his 
physical, mental, moral, or spiritual amplitudes. 
His brother is one of the most judicious of biog- 
raphers. He does not hide the narrowness of Dr. 
Macleod’s earlier prejudices. It is as though he said: 
“ See how a great man grows!”’ You can trace the 
influence of Highland traditions and scenery, of 
Celtic blood, of a rare and hearty physical constitu- 
tion, of a fine home training, of life and literature, in 
the man. You see his sturdy sense of right strug- 
gling with the tendencies of youth, his good sense 
vanquishing his prejudices one by one, his rare 
poetic sensibility drinking in the glories of nature, 
the sweets of Wordsworth, the inspiration of Shak- 
spere, the beauty of a work of art, and you can feel 
that the man grows larger. His sharp-set conscience 
forbids his attendance at a Burns festival when he is 
young; his broader charity made him the solitary 
clergyman on the platform at a Burns centenary 
celebration. But even then he spoke out amid the 
hisses of partisans in reprehension of what was evil 
and impure in the poetry of Burns. In these pages 
you see how Dr. Macleod came to be that awful 
thing—a “broad” clergyman. His was not the 
latitudinarianism of indifference, but the genuine 
catholicity of a soul that has got to be too big for 
the Kirk, too big for Scotland itself,—a soul that sees 
how much greater is God’s universe than any of the 
measuring reeds by which men set bounds to it. 
He was enthusiastic in his advocacy of Missions, 
journeyed to India in their behalf, and then breasted 
a storm of wrath by maintaining that they must be 
conducted broadly, and that their results must be 
judged of broadly. He earnestly declared that to 
begin to preach the gospel to a Hindoo by telling 
him that all his ancestors were burning in perdition 
because they had the bad luck not to have heard of 
Christ, was to go contrary to the spirit of Christ and 
the New Testament. He knew how to confront, 
not only the heathenism of heathenism, but the 
heathenism of Christianity. While narrow pietists 
stormed at him for his position on the Sabbath 
question and other matters of debate, he was living, 
as these volumes show, in the very sanctuary of the 
Most High, and devoting himself to multifarious 
labors for the poorest and most abandoned of God’s 
creatures. 
“One Summer.” * 

“WITH a half-amused, half-impatient expression, 
she slowly turned from an unsuccessful attempt to 
see through the blackness of darkness outside the 
window, and looked about the quaint old room. 
* * * * Everywhere was solidity, regularity, 
the quintessence of stiffness, except in a deep re- 
cessed window, where a pretty modern Vandal, with 
fluffy golden hair, was curled up upon the faded 
damask cushions, and gazing with wide-open saucy 
eyes upon the treasures of time surrounding her.” 
This is Laura Leigh Doane, who ventures down to 
the village post-office, and runs her umbrella into 
the eye of her future. The eyes of the future are 
already weak, and this appears to finish them for the 


ae Summer. (A New Edition.) Boston: J. R. Osgood 








time being, so Laura leads him to his boarding- 
house with much feudal chafing of spirit at being 
taken by him for a country girl. She knows all 
about him, but prefers to resent this obtuseness on 
the part of her mangled victim, that being a part of 
her fascination. On the whole, the moral seems to 
be that he falls in love with her because she is 
pretty, and she accepts him because he is the best 
article of the damaged genus man to be seen that 
year in those parts. 

To say that this is thoroughly a woman’s novel, 
written for women, is by no means to disparage it. 
Many men of not too severe a taste would like one 
of their lady friends to write just such a story. The 
sweetness and brightness of her nature, breaking 
out now and then in fun, would be recalled by vari- 
ous passages in such a clever little tale of every-day 
life. The modernly romantic parts, as where the fas- 
cinating little heroine educates her uncouth boyish 
admirer “Gem,” will afford occasion for a mascu- 
line smile of condescending and limited approval. 

For this is woman in her especial province. On 
her own side she writes verses, makes frightful 
resolves to brave tremendous showers of rain, cuts 
up a little after a piquant fashion, and flirts in the 
most distant and my-dear-sir-I-do-not-see-you sort 
of way. In what relates to the other sex, she essays 
her hand at smoothing the roughness of youthful 
countrymen, and devotes herself to the sick with a 
malignant pertinacity only to be found to the fullest 
perfection in your really angelic woman. Cn the 
other hand, all women must rejoice at having the 
hero so true to nature. There he is—polite, plain, 
short-sighted, and intensely uninteresting, and adds 
to all these qualities a certain calm indifference 
about being married, which cannot for a moment be 
tolerated. 

Nor do the other men fare much better. The 
dreary vista opened up by what little we see of the 
heroine’s sister and brother-in-law makes us feel 
that Laura Leigh Doane is at least fortunate in not 
getting a “comic”? man to husband. We suspect 
the author of “One Summer” of insistence in satire, 
for all the rest of the men on the yacht party are 
equally flat and jocose. But the whole story forms 
a very graceful generalization on the talk and con- 
duct of average city people in the country. Marks 
of greater power are possibly to be seen in the Hol- 
brook family, although the sketching there is too 
hasty; the hostile play between Philip Ogden and 
Leigh, through the Holbrook boy, is now and then 
amusing, and we do not doubt that some of the 
thousand young girls who read the novel will hence- 
forth eschew “ protoplasm,” and take up a dignified 
middle course of German and self-improvement. 
We should like to hazard the remark that the writer 
has never had any profound emotions of love, or, 
having experienced them, deliberately refuses to 
use that experience in “One Summer.” 


‘Her Dearest Foe." * 


THERE is virtue in a novel which begins poorly, 
and improves in quality as one reads, Such is the 


* Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs, Alexander. N.Y.: H. Holt & Co. 
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character of Mrs. Alexander’s last book, until one 
gets well on toward the end, when the pace slackens 
again, and the reader comes to the finish more by rea- 
son of the impetus gained in the middle ground than 
any good stuff in the closing pages themselves. When 
we look closer for cause to this effect it appears to lie 
in the weakness of the plot, or rather the weakness 
in handling the plot. The effective and picturesque 
portion lies in the details of Kate’s shop-keeping in 
the “ Berlin Bazaar,’’ at Pierstoffe, while the intro- 
ductory chapters, treating of Kate’s first marriage, 
and the closing chapters, in which the machinations 
of one Ford are revealed, are decidedly unskillful 
and wearisome. The villain Ford is a very flabby 
and unsubstantial villain, although there are indica- 
tions of a dim purpose to make him realistic and 
effective ; the ruffians are very poor ruffians, indeed, 
and Sir Hugh Galbraith, the hero, is one of those 
very rude and lanky noblemen whom novelists love, 
and whose only creditable point appears to be that 
he is consumed with a passion for the baser-born, 
but really much finer-clayed heroine. The difficulty 
in which admirers of noblemen are plunged, and 
which consists, on the one hand, in the maxim that 
“ blood tells” and on the other in the continual con- 
tradictions arising from the fact that the plebeians 
have all the real virtues on their side,—this difficulty 
Mrs. Alexander cleverly evades by hinting at her 
heroine’s gentle blood by the mother’s line. At the 
same time, Kate, while she is dispossessed of her 
fortune, and tending shop, indulges in some strong 
talk of a very radical sort. 

Mrs. Alexander treats us to some of the usual 
qualities observable in the heroes of lady novel- 
ists. Their cigars are always of the greatest excel- 
lence, and often foretell their approach like “ prick- 
ing of the thumbs.”” These and such are the weak 
points of the book; in other respects, “ Her Dearest 
Foe,” if not on a par with “The Wooing O’t,” is an 
agreeable time-killer. 


Hare's “‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy."’* 


PRACTICAL, impartial, carefully systematized, and 
most gracefully written and illustrated, this work, 
the third in order, and the completion of Mr. Hare’s 
Italian itineraries, appeals equally to persons familiar 
with Italy and to those who are not. The former 
will find in it an admirable book of reference, hardly 
to be read without a retrospective regret that 
its appearance should have been so long delayed ; 
the latter, an almost faultless guide-book, minute, 
exact, and discriminating. Mr. Hare brings to his 
task a ripened knowledge, not of the beaten paths 
only, but of the lovely by-ways and hidden spots 
of which Italy is so full, and which, for lack of infor- 
mation or of knowledge, most travelers pass by 
unheeded. Of lack of information no one need 
complain in future, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hare’s clear and precise directions may tempt many 
a tourist to cut loose from ciceroni and high roads, 
and wander off by himself in search of the less 
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obvious beauties, so thick-sown in that land of beauty 
that one can hardly go amiss in seeking them. 

The first volume of the present work treats of the 
approaches to Italy—Nice, Turin, the Lakes which 
lie at the foot of the Alpine passes, and the adjacent 
country. The second deals with Venice, the Marches, 
and Northern Tuscany; the third, with Florence, 
Southern Tuscany, and Umbria. There is full 
detail as to hotels, cab-fares, bankers’ addresses, 
etc., and these grecis are accurate, and, according to 
the last advices, an advantage which will be felt by 
those who have lugged pounds of red-bound Mur- 
ray volumes over the Continent, only to find at 
critical moments their data out of date, and their 
information obsolete. When we add that the book 
is valuable in a literary as well as practical point of 
view, and is full of numerous and well-chosen 
extracts from the best authorities on art and antiq- 
uities, we need not further recommend its intelligent 
companionship to those who travel in the spirit of 
Mr. Hare’s advice, and desire whatever they see or 
omit seeing, to “ see something thoroughly.” 


French and German Books. 


George Sand: La tour de Percemonte.— Marianne. 
New York: Christern, 77 University Place. 

The inequality of merit which George Sand so 
frequently shows is again attested in these two 
stories. The first has for the most salient character 
a girl who is kept in a convent by her stepmother, 
and escapes therefrom to run through various com- 
promising adventures, yet retaining at the same 
time what the French are fond of calling da pureté de 
la colombe. The question whether her character is 
really that of sublime ignorance or the most refined 
and crafty intrigue, holds well on toward the end. 
Her stepmother, whose sole passion is avarice, is a 
well-drawn character ; somewhat less successful are 
the two young men whom Marie appears to be flirting 
with. Miette, her school friend and-rival, is a young 
lady of the provinces, whose heroism and calmness 
under the severest assaults upon her pride few 
women will be found to appreciate. She plays the 
réle of angel in a rather exasperating fashion. 

The other story, however, is much stronger, al- 
though far less complicated. Here the heroine is 
an orphan, an heiress in a small way, who lives 
much alone and has nursed an affection for a roving 
cousin, a man much older than herself, who has 
practically failed in life. The delicate tracing of the 
character of André—who tells the story in the first 
person—and the alternately spirited and tender 
methods used by Marianne to open the eyes of his 
abashed and self-doubting love, make one cry out 
afresh over the genius of George Sand. Her de- 
scriptions of country scenery and life, her touches 
that reveal the very soul of natural objects, her 
wisdom that goes to the root of human feelings and 
plays about the branches of art, call for the rever- 
ence due to poets. 

Le Colonel Chamberlain. Hector Malot. New 
York: Christern.—This is the first of four novels, 
or parts of a novel, published under the collective 
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title of L’ Auberge du Monde. Paris is this “ world’s 
tavern.” Chamberlain is an immensely rich young 
American of French extraction, and his introduction 
into Paris gives a fine opportunity for chiaroscuro of 
a most marked variety. ‘The demi-monde, the French 
“sport,” and “ sportsman,” the organizer of a won- 
derful system of robbery, like that of Cartouche, 
witty Italian princes and gambling German barons 
form a dark background on which the virtues of 
Antoine, Colonel Chamberlain’s workman uncle, and 
Thérése, his charming little cousin, are strongly 
relieved. There is a powerful touch of realism in 
Malot’s characters; that of the American serves to 
satirize Parisians very well. The fact that the novel 
is very readable in spite of these strong condiments, 
—not only readable, one may say, but also not at all 
morbid or vicious, is a proof of the writer’s excel- 
lence. He seems to fall into fewer errors about the 
United States than is usual with headlong. French 
novelists. It may be that his canvas is too crowded. 
The German baron and his simpering daughter are 
so hastily sketched that one feels them crude, but 
the plan of the four volumes may have required it. 
The next treats of Za Marquise de Lucilliére, the 
third, of Jda et Carméi:ta, two young ladies whom 
we find here maneuvering for the Colonel’s fortune, 
and the last, of the Colonel’s sweet little Parisian 
cousin, Thérése. We hope to find these remaining 
members of the quartette with as little that is objec- 
tionable. 

Alterthum und Gegenwart. Reden und Vortrige. 
Von E, Curtius. New Vork: Schmidt, 24 Barclay 
street. 

The reputation of Curtius has spread so thor- 
oughly abroad, that a collection of his essays and 
speeches needs no further advertisement. They 
extend over a number of years, embracing one on 
Art among the Greeks, delivered March 13th, 
1853, the birthday of Schinkel, and another on Work 
and Leisure, dated March 22d, 1875. Many, but 
not all, are on Greek subjects. There are a number 
of patriotic speeches, and some which treat of poli- 
tics from a professorial stand-point. One or two 
are of the widest scope, treating on the province of 
philology and the influence Greek art has had upon all 
the world, Asian or European, in its “world’s-march.”’ 


Der Hund und seine Racen. Dr. Leopold J. 
Fitzinger. New York: L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay 
street. This is an elaborate treatise on the domes- 
tic dog, published in three parts, decorated with 
several plates and many wood-cuts in the text. 
The first part examines the dog’s habits and customs, 
breeding and age, education, diseases, and foes. 
History and mythology are laid under contribution, 
and the vexed question of his derivation leads to the 
presentation of considerable quantities of lore of one 
kind or another. The actual decision on the prob- 
lem itself seems to be reserved, although the leaning 
is toward his descent from a number of different ani- 
mals by mixture of breeds. The second and third 
parts take up the various breeds and varieties in 
order, and under certain groups. English bull-dogs 
are said to come from a Thibetan breed used for 
cattle, specimens of which have only recently been 
brought to Europe. 


Errata. 


In the April installment of “ Revolutionary Letters,” our con- 
tributor fell into the natural and very common error of confound- 
ing the author of the two letters there given—Colonel, better 
known as Judge, John Cleves Symmes, with his nephew of the 
same name, the author of the “Concentric Philosophy.” The 
former, born in 1742, served with distinction in the Revolution, 
held several important legislative and judicial trusts, was the 
chief owner of the Miami Purchase, and the father-in-law of 
President W. H. Harrison. He died at Cincinnati in 1814. The 
latter, born in 1780, entered the United States army at an early 
age, and fought with gallantry in the war of 1812. After his 
retirement from the service, soon after the war, he began to 
write and lecture in support of his favorite theory. The last 
years of his life were passed near Hamilton, Ohio, where he 
died in 1829. He is said to have been much esteemed for the 
integrity and simplicity of his character, notwithstanding his 
vagaries. 

On page 831 of our April number, in the article “‘ The His- 
tory of a Critic,” Bulwer’s contemptuous reference to Janin 
(there quoted from memory) is assigned to “Pelham.” The 
exact quotation is as follows, from ‘‘Alice,” book iv., chapter xz: 
** Even in the New School, as it is called, I can admire the real 
genius—the vital and creative power of Victor Hugo. But, oh, 
that a nation which has known a Corneille should ever spawn 
forth a Janin!” The correction was sent to us by the author 
before printing, but was overlooked. 

In part of the edition of the May number, on page 132, lines 
12 and 13, “ Vet all are whimsical” was printed for “Vet all 
are musical.” 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Hydraulic Shears. 

THE immense weight of modern guns, boilers, 
and machinery, has made great demands upon the 
cranes and shears employed in handling, loading, 
and unloading these heavy masses of metal, and the 
size and power of such apparatus have been mate- 
rially increased within the last few years. A 
large pair of shears just erected for the purpose 
of lifting very large guns, presents some feat- 
ures of interest on account of its size and peculiar 
construction. The shears consist of three upright 
tubular legs of iron, fastened together at the top; 


| the pair in front, resting on trunnions placed at 
| the edge of the dock, making the supports, while 
the third leg, extending to the rear, serves as a 
back-stay. When erect, the top of the shears is 
33 meters (about 110 feet) above the base, while the 
stay enables the load suspended between the up- 
rights to move a horizontal distance of 14 meters. 
No hoisting-chains, blocks, winding apparatus, or 
engines are employed, and the entire lifting power 
is obtained by means of an inverted hydraulic press 
suspended from the top of the shears. This press 
consists of an iron cylinder suspended at one end by 
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trunnions fixed at the top of the shears, so that it 
can swing freely backward and forward. The cylin- 
der is 14 meters (about 45 feet) long, and has a pis- 
ton with a stroke of 12 meters, while the load to be 
lifted is fastened by heavy links to the lower end of 
the piston rod. A small pipe conveys the water, 
under a pressure of 425 kilograms (about 900 
pounds), up one of the legs of the shears, and then 
down the outside of the press to the bottom, where 
it enters below the piston, subject to control by 
valves governed by an attendant standing on a plat- 
form suspended near the bottom of the press. The 
longer leg, serving as a back-stay, is fastened at the 
bottom to a heavy hydraulic engine sunk in a 
masonry pit, and is arranged to travel backward 
and forward on slides securely fastened down. 
Between the legs of the shears a track leads to the 
edge of the water, and on this cars bring their loads 
directly under the shears. When a load is to be 
shipped, the hydraulic engine draws the back-stay 
to the rear, and the shears become erect over the 
load. The piston is then allowed to fall to its full 
length, or till the links or chain on the piston rod 
can be secured to the load. The attendant then 
allows the water to enter the cylinder, and the piston 
is driven quickly upward, taking the load with it to 
a height of 12 meters, if desired. The hydraulic 
engine at the rear then begins to discharge, and the 
shears slowly tip over till the load overhangs the 
vessel. The water in the press is then allowed to 
escape, and the load is lowered in perfect safety to 
the hold of the vessel. This application of an 
inverted hydraulic press to shears and cranes pre- 
sents several advantages over the usual chains, 
blocks, and winding engines. The power is greater 
for the space occupied; it is more easily controlled, 
is more speedy, and there is less danger of a fall 
through ‘breakage of chains. The speed, though 
greater, is not, in the case of this pair of shears, 
considered an element of danger to the vessel. 
Though the horizontal range is limited to 14 
meters for a height of 33 meters, such shears readily 
admit of a track under them, and the same pattern 
on a smaller scale could be readily given a greater 
range, by mounting the whole apparatus on a turn- 
table or platform car. 


Preservation of Meat by Cold. 


THE interest manifested in the preparation of 
preserved meats, fruits, and vegetables for export, 
has called out a number of new devices for preserv- 
ing perishable goods. Several of these have already 
been reported in this department, and a new and 
inexpensive one is now offered. It is the invention 
of Sawiczewsky, and has been approved by a com- 
mission of experts appointed to test it by the Ger- 
man Government. The process is merely to reduce 
meat to a temperature of 33° below zero Fahr., and 
while thus chilled to seal it in tins, precisely as is 
now done with cooked meats. The chilling to this 
low temperature is accomplished by artificial means, 
and its effect is said to be much the same as partial 
cooking. On opening the tins the meat may be 





roasted, boiled, or otherwise cooked, and it is 
reported by the commission that such preserved 
meats proved to be of a better quality and flavor 
than those given by the ordinary processes of pre- 
serving. In this connection, the researches of Boil- 
lot in this field of investigation, just reported before 
the French Academy, may be of interest. He selected 
two flasks having a capacity of two hundred cubic 
millimeters (11.8 cubic inches), and in one placed a 
piece of fresh meat weighing fifty grams (15 
ounces) and sealed it up with emery. In the other 
flask he placed the same quantity of meat, and added 
ozone in the proportion of five milligrams to each 
liter (1.7 pints) of air. The two flasks, both sealed 
with emery, were then placed in a cellar having a 
steady temperature of §9° Fahr. At the end of five 
days the first flask, containing common air, was 
opened, and the meat was found to be tainted. At 
the end of ten days the flask charged with ozone 
was opened, and the meat was still sweet and fit for 
use. Further experiments with ozone in this direc- 
tion are likely to be made soon. 


Interior Decoration. 


MucH attention has been given of late to the 
decoration of walls, ceilings, and cornices, and kal- 
somining, painting and frescoing seem likely to par- 
tially supersede paper for the interior walls of our 
public and private buildings. While this is a gain 
in an artistic sense, it has one disadvantage. The 
paint, if applied too soon, cuts off the air from the 
plaster or stucco and retards its hardening, so that 
experts now recommend a delay of one year before 
coloring the walls or ceilings of new buildings. This 
has led to the suggestion of employing colored plas- 
ters and mortars, and it is thought that in time 
some modification may be made in decorative plas- 
tering by this means. The design is to replace the 
sand commonly employed in making mortars with 
colored sands, or powders made from durable colored 
substances, like marbles, slate, glass, pottery, and 
stones. Any material would answer that is free 
from metallic substances which might oxidize on 
exposure to air. Mica and bone ash are reported 
as giving good shades of gray, and many of our 
natural sands would give fine tints of reds, browns, 
and yellows. Cement bricks colored in this way 
have already been extensively used in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, both for interior and exterior deco- 
ration, with good results, and, by the use of properly 
colored plasters, mortars, and stucco, judiciously 
combined, this field of household art might be hap- 
pily extended. 

Locomotive Engines. 


AMONG the improvements in this branch of con- 
struction, a new “crown sheet,” and a new style of 
brick arches for fire-boxes, may be noticed. In the 
ordinary locomotive engine fire-box the ends of the 
boiler tubes open directly upon the fire space. The 
enormous blast employed in such boilers tends to 
force the flame directly into the tubes, thus wasting 
the heat too quickly, besides clogging the tubes 
with half-burned coal and cinders. To prevent this, 
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a brick arch is erected before the tubes, to act as a 
deflector and to retard the blast. The improvement 
consists in supporting this brick screen on four bent 
pipes, that extend from the end of the boiler below 
the tubes backward, and upward to the crown sheet 
over the fire-box. These pipes, communicating 
freely with the water above and below, are able to 
resist the intense heat, and to support the brick 
work in the best position to divert the flame and 
flying coal from direct entrance to the tubes. The 
new “crown sheet’’ is considered an improvement 
over those in common use, from the fact that it is 
corrugated. It is made of steel plate 8 millimeters 
(+g inches) thick, and the corrugations measure 23 
centimeters (9 inches) from center to center. These 
corrugations extend from side to side, while the 
edges. of the plate are forged down smooth, and 
bent over so that they may be riveted to the side 
plates. This corrugated plate is reported sufficiently 
strong to dispense with “crown bars,” and only 
short stays are used to secure it to the boiler. It 
gives an unobstructed surface for the water, gives a 
larger fire surface, and is said to be cheaper than 
the common plates. 


Rolled Cutlery Steel. 


ComMON knives and forks are usually cut from 
rolled bars of steel of uniform thickness, and the 
blanks thus made are afterward forged and ground 
into the varying thicknesses the finished cutlery 
must have. The labor spent in forging and grinding, 
and the resulting wastage, make a large part of the 
cost of production. To reduce this labor and pre- 
vent the waste of material, a new style of bar has 
been introduced that comes from the rolling-mill 
already stamped with the shape of the future knife 
and fork. The blanks cut from such bars present 
the varying thicknesses of the cutlery fully formed, 
without forging and wasteful grinding, and the man- 
ufacturer has only to finish the work already far 
advanced. This improvement in the manufacture 
of cutlery is reported to be of great value, and will, 
undoubtedly, reduce the cost of production, to say 
nothing of releasing the workmen from a part of the 
dangerous and unhealthy labor known as “knife- 
grinding.” 

Non-Actinic Light. 

THE photographer’s “dark room” implies, not 
total darkness, but a place closed from direct sun or 
sky-light. The carbon tissues and sensitized plates 
must be removed from the actinic action of light, 
and yet the operator must be able to see the work. 
One way to do this is to select a north room, and to 
glaze the window with yellow glass, or to use a 
closed room with oil lamps for light. Another plan, 
recently suggested, is to glaze a north window with 
alternate squares of red and green glass. Red or 
green alone will not answer, neither must the win- 
dow be glazed in large panes, or one half in red and 
the other in green. The panes must be small and 
placed alternately, and then the mingled light from 
the two glasses becomes non-actinic at a short dis- 
tance from the window. This method is reported 





useful for “low’’ carbon tissues, but is not always 
available for very highly sensitive plates. For such 
work the most ready means of obtaining a non- 
actinic light is to cover the window with two or 
more thicknesses of common yellow “ post-office 
paper.”” This idea of combining red and green 
glass to obtain a non-actinic light has also been 
employed in making some remarkable “ stage effects.” 
A red calcium light and a green calcium light of 
equal power, turned upon a stage scene at the same 
time, tend to kill local color, and impart to the 
seenery, dresses, and figures a peculiar ghostly light 
that is very effective. The addition of a purple cal- 
cium light on each side at the same time heightens 
the effect greatly, and gives the figures an unsub- 
stantial and transparent appearance that materially 
increases the illusion. 


Railroad Fog Signal. 


Amonc the many devices of stopping railroad 
trains by a signal from a distant station, is an 
electro-magnetic apparatus recently examined and 
approved by the French Minister of Public Works. 
It consists of a steam whistle on the engine, and 
closed by a valve governed by a spring that is con- 
trolled by a common electro-magnet. From the 
magnet extends a wire down the side of the engine, 
and ending in a steel wire brush about 2 decimeters 
(7% inches) long, and suspended just outside and 
above the rail. At the signal-post a small copper 
plate is set up about one decimeter from the rail, 
and on a level with the bottom of the brush on the 
engine; this is then connected with the signal serv- 
ice of the line. On passing the signal, the brush on 
the engine sweeps over the copper plate and makes 
an instant’s connection with the line. The magnet is 
at once released, and by means of the spring the 
valve is opened and the whistle sounds. The 
driver is thus warned of danger, whether he sees 
the usual signals or not, or in spite of them if they 
are disarranged. If every signal-station is supplied 
with this apparatus, the driver may be ordered to 
run slow to the next signal, to stop there, or to go 
on if the road is clear, according to a pre-arranged 
system of signals, and all this quite independently 
of the usual sight-signals. The apparatus is 
reported to work with precision and certainty, and 
has been officially recommended to all the French 
lines. 

Chromide of Gelatine. 


THE employment of gelatine treated with bi- 
chromate of potash in heliotype printing has been 


already noticed in this department. “The Tech- 
nologist”’ reports that this chromide of gelatine may 
be prepared, by adding to a solution of glue (about 
7 per cent. of dry gelatine) one part of chromic 
acid to five parts of glue. The composition is 
susceptible to the actinic power of light, and in sun- 
light soon becomes insoluble, even in hot water. 
This property has been made of use in photo-lithog- 
raphy, as was described, and several new uses are 
now reported for the material. Broken glass and 
china ware may be mended by painting the edges 
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with the freshly prepared glue, and exposing the 
joints closely held together to full sunlight. The 
glue not only acts in the usual way, but becomes 
insoluble, and the joint becomes perfectly water- 
tight. The next application is in water-proofing 
fabrics. Silk, linen, canvas, paper, or other material, 
is stretched tightly on frames, and given one or 
more coats of the glue, and then exposed to sun or 
skylight for several hours. The fabric becomes 
somewhat stiff and of a light yellow color, but is 
sufficiently pliable for ordinary purposes, and is per- 
fectly water-proof, and makes excellent covers, 
shades, and wraps for resisting the weather. Tarred 
sheathing paper with a good coat of the chromide 
of gelatine on both sides makes a roofing material 
that is said to resist rain perfectly. The yellow 
water-proof paper used by the Japanese in making 
their umbrellas is said to be prepared with this 
material. “Les Mondes,” in a notice of the chro- 
mide of gelatine, gives another formula. It suggests 
the addition to the water in which common glue is 
dissolved of one part of bichromate of potash in fifty 
of glue just previous to its use. Experiments with 
mucilage prove that bichromate of potash added to 
the mucilage just previous to using, gives a gum for 
closing letters that cannot be softened by soaking in 
water. All the preparations of chromide of gelatine 
must be used as soon as the bichromate of potash is 
added to the glue, as the actinic effect of exposure to 
light begins immediately, and no more material 
should be made than can be consumed at one time. 


Memoranda. 

A SIMPLE method of testing safety-lamps used in 
mines has been reported before the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Paris. Each miner before entering the pit is 
obliged to light his lamp, and then to place it in a 
jar supplied with an explosive mixture of gas and 
air. If a slight explosion takes place in the jar the 
lamp is pronounced defective and the miner must 
procure another. If there is no explosion, the lamp 
is considered safe for use in the mine, 

A modification of the system of jetties employed 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, to cause a current 
to scour away the bar, has been tried in Holland 
with success. A row of piles 10 centimeters in 
diameter and 31 centimeters from center, is driven 
lightly into a sand-bar at right angles with its length, 
or in the direction of the strongest current. They 
are cut off 40 centimeters (about 16 inches) from the 
bottom, and then firmly bound together with chains. 
The eddies caused in the current soon scour away 
the sand at the base of the piles, and, were it not for 
the chains, they would one after the other be dug 
out and floated away. In place of that the entire 
row gradually sinks as the sand is swept away, and 
in this manner the scouring action is continued, till 
the bar is cut through or till harder material is reached. 

To make India ink dry quickly, it is recommended 
to add 1 part of carbolic acid to 80 parts of ink. If 
the mixture then dries too quickly, add more ink, 
till the desired proportion is obtained. 

A new style of topographical map, designed to 
reduce the scale without impairing the distinctness 





of the drawing, has been suggested. All level sur- 
faces, and ground of less slope than fourteen degrees, 
are to be marked by equidistant horizontal lines. 
Steeper slopes are to be left blank, and are to be 
defined by the lines of water-shed and water-courses, 
while a single line, called the /igne de raccordement, 
is to mark the inclination. A fringe of hatching 
may be added above and below such slopes, to 
heighten the effect. 


Condensed eggs have been added to the list of 
prepared foods. The eggs, by @ new process, are 
dried and reduced to meal, and in this shape are 
sealed in tins, after the manner of “canned goods.” 


A highly deliquescent salt, chloride of calcium, 
is recommended as a useful addition to glue, in pre- 
venting the too rapid drying, and consequent cracking 
when the glue is applied to glass and metals. 


The schooner style of rigging has of late years 
been somewhat modified, and now often appears in 
in our waters in the form of the “three-masted 
schooner.” The advantages claimed are ease in 
handling the sails, less height of mast, thereby giving 
greater security against strains by the swaying of 
the masts in heavy seas, and a smaller crew in pro- 
portion to the size of the vessel. Another step in 
this direction has been made, and a four-masted, 
partially square-rigged ship has been built. The 
vessel has been tried upon a long voyage, and devel- 
oped good sailing qualities under the new rig. 

For nitrates, superphosphates, sugars, fruits, etc., 
requiring protection from water or acids, a new acid- 
proof fabric is now employed, either in the form of 
sheets or bags. The fabric is coated with a prepa- 
ration of rubber that will resist both nitric and sul- 
phuric acid. The material is made of any desired 
quality, from the grade of “burlaps” to linen. The 
bag’s are made on a sewing-machine, using a thread 
covered with the same preparation, and the seams 
are closed water and acid tight. 


Nails of every size and pattern are now made 
upon a commercial scale from Bessemer steel. With 
the exception of the annealing, the manufacture is 
the same as for ordinary cut nails. They are 
reported as a great improvement over iron nails, 
while the cost is only a trifle more. Screws, bolts, 
and nuts are also under experiment, and will un- 
doubtedly prove fully equal to the Bessemer nails. 


Among building materials, the addition of chlo- 
ride of lime to mortars is suggested in “ Gewerbe- 
halle,” as a means of preventing cracking in highly 
heated walls, and to give the mortar greater adhesive 
strength. 

A platinum wire inserted in a glass bottle, and 
then connected by insulated wires with a battery, 
has been employed as an “electric fish bait” in shal- 
low waters. The bottle is sunk in the water just 
above a snap-net, and when the battery is applied 
the wire glows and gives a bright light that attracts 
the fish, and when the net is sufficiently covered it 
is suddenly closed, and all the fish within reach are 
secured. 
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THE TRUE POCAHONTAS. 


Bitumen. 
A COSTLY JOKE. 
In the flush times when oil-wells were the theme 
Whereon all enterprising minds were dwelling, 
And every speculator’s fondest dream 
Saw Sage Petroleum’s aromatic stream— 
The of nature’s broth, plutonic cream— 
Spontaneously from his own well upwelling, 
Twelve tlemen on mg ey t 
Assembled in an upper ber spacious, 
To listen to an “enterprising gent” 
While he to them should make it evident 
Much money might be made for little spent 
By any one sufficiently sagacious 
To ish funds, by him to be invested 
In a location he himself had tested. 
“The territory where that well and derrick are 
Is the best oil country in America. 
The drill will very shortly reach bed-rock, 
Being already promisingly started.” 


We paid our money and we took our stock, 
Whereat our disinterested friend oo ae ge 
And then I marked, as I have marked before, 
*Twas not possessing riches great or small, 
That fixed the due proportion each one bore. 
Those who have little always give the more, 
And those give least who have the greatest store. 
On them all burdens do most lightly fall, 
While some are like the cobbler in his stall 
When into one small hole he puts his little awl. 


Why need I here repeat the old, old story? 
We never saw again our cherished pelf; 
The reader will have guessed so, a priori, 
And very likely knows how ’tis, himself. 
When the whole enterprise had gone to pot 
Once more we stockholders convened a meeting : 
In the same sadly well-remembered spot 
We came to see where all our wealth was not ; 
And to the rest one then, there, thus gave greeting: 


“We x outsiders do not feel so sore 
(Although we’re neither more nor less than 
human) 


At having sacrificed our little store, 





For you rich folk, who know so vastly more, 
Have been deceived in spite of your acumen. 
And this deep hole that’s proved so great a bore, 
Although it has no oil, it has ds¢-you-men.” 

JoserH KIRKLAND. 


“ Dick Arnid,” of the Fusileer Guards, on one 
occasion nearly involved himself in a duel by his 
love of a “sell.” He was dining at “the mess,” 
and there happened to be present a fire-eating, quar- 
relsome man, who had been involved in many affairs 
of honor. Dick, who had all the pluck of a son of 
Erin, and who had listened patiently to this oracle 
laying down the law, thought he would cause a 
laugh at his expense; so, suddenly turning to him, 
he quietly said: “I saw a man to-day who would 
give any sum of money he possessed to kick you.” 
“Kick me! kick me! I call upon you to name 
him,” at the same time turning livid with rage. “Oh, 
bedad, I’ll not tell you,” replied his tormentor. “I 
insist upon knowing,” interrupted the angry man. 
“Well, if you wish to know, but it must not go 
further, the man was——”” “Who? who?” “Ah, 
don’t be in such a hurry; the man was Billy Water, 
who goes about in a bowl, because, why, he has not 
any legs, and, by the powers, would give all he has 
to be able to kick any one.” 


An auditor, being asked ‘how he liked the perform- 
ances of a certain dramatic club, replied that he 
should hardly call it a club, but rather a collection 
of sticks. 


A gentleman, dining with a friend, was asked what 
part of the fowl he preferred. “Oh, only a bone.” 
This request was literally taken, and, a bone, well- 
scraped, was sent to him. “ Ha/f of that, if you 
please,” said he, sending back his plate. 
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Hero- Worship. 


A LITTLE maiden read her books, 
And only loved the more 

Sir Philip Sidney every day, 
Than even the day before. 


And when her suitors came to woo 
She matched them in her mind 
With Philip Sidney, one and all, 
But far they fell behind. 


For this one lacked the courtliness, 
And this, the perfect . 

And this, the learning rare and wide, 
And this, the handsome face. 


And so she sent them all away, 
But only loved the more 

Sir Philip Sidney every day, 
Than she did the day before. 


O, maiden of the fancy bright, 

If it could only be, 

Sir Philip should himself o’erleap 
For you the centuries three, 


And come upon his doughty steed’ 
A-riding to your gate, 

And for your favor crave and sue, 
And for your answer wait, 


I ween you’d look him through and through 


But never bid him stay; 
In favor of his fancied self 
You’d send himself away. 


S. W. P. 





The Hour and the Man. 


THERE was a man, he had a clock; 
His name was Matthew Mears: 


Which he wound it regular every night 


For almost twenty years. 


Until at length, his favorite clock 
An eight-day proved to be; 
And a madder man than Mr. Mears 
You needn’t expect to see! 
ae 2 








CMiWrToy(NG THE REPGSE 
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Nore.—The three 





accompanying historical sketches are from “A Comic History of the United States. 
Illustrated by the author from sketches taken at a safe distance. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.” 


By L. 
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Nebuchadnezzar. 


BY IRWIN RUSSELL. 


You, Nebuchadnezzah, whoa, sah! 
Whar is you tryin’ to go, sah? 
I’d hab you for to know, sah, 
Z’s a-holdin’ ob de lines. 
You better stop dat prancin’ ; 
You’s pow’ful fond ob dancin’, 
But I’ll bet my yeah’s advancin’ 
Dat I'll cure you ob your shines. 


Look heah, mule! Better min’ out— 
Fus’ t’ing you know you’ll fin’ out 
How quick I’ll wear dis line out 

On your ugly stubbo’n back. 
You needn’t try to steal up 
An’ lif’ dat precious heel up; 
You’s got to plow dis fiel’ up, 

ou has, sah, for a fac’. 





Dar, dat’s de way to do it! 
He’s comin’ right down to it; 
Jes’ watch him plowin’ t’roo it! 
Dis nigger ain’t no fool. 
Some folks dey would ’a’ beat him; 
Now, dat would only heat him— 
I know jes’ how to treat him: 
You mus’ reason wid a mule. 


He minds me like a nigger. 
If he was only bigger 
He’d fotch a mighty figger, 
He would, I #i/ you! Yes, sah! 
See how he keeps a-clickin’! 
He’s as gentle as a chicken, 
An’ nebber thinks o’ kickin’— 
Whoa dar! Nebuchadnessah ! 





Is dis heah me, or 
Or is de debbil got me? 


not me? 


Was dat a cannon shot me? 
Hab I laid heah more’n a week? 
Dat mule do kick amazin’! 
De beast was sp’iled in raisin’— 
By now I ’spect he’s grazin’ 


On de oder side de creek. 





























